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^ I wish at this time to acknowledge the kind and courteous assistance 
given me by the officials of the Bethlehem Steel Company of Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., in acquiring the industrial background of this book. 
At all times they extended patient help to me, and gave me many 
suggestions. If I have made mistakes, they are my own. 

While I was being conducted through the Lackawanna Plant it 
was brought forcibly to my attention that great changes have taken 
place in America in labour relations during the past few decades, and 
that there has been an awakening of a social conscience among the 
more powerful mdmtrialists. I am sure that the Bethlehem Steel 
Company has played its tremendous part in this awakening. 
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Book One 


. CHAPTER ONE 

The grey November day was gritty with fog and coal dust. A visible 
ash floated through the dry, dead air, darkening what little light the 
morning gave like a palpable mist. 7'he ash crunched under loot ; it 
swirled against the walls of buildings and besmirched them still more, 
if possible. Every window was coated with it. Every door was streaked 
with it. Now that it was half-past six, and the dawn barely begun, a 
forest of chimneys, a veritable jungle of chimneys, vomited forth dark- 
brown, dark-grey and black volcanoes, which were absorbed into the 
permanent ash-mist of the city, increasing it, enhancing its body. The 
city heaved a subterranean groan, almost inaudible. It was morning. 
Behind a thousand, thousand walls the people were stirring, glancing 
heavily through the smeared windows, feeling a greater heaviness in 
their hearts as they faced the long, sombre and oppressive day. 

Those who were rich merely opened a Jaundiced eye, shivered at 
the contemplation of the morning, and turned over in soft, silken beds. 
Sleep was an escape. Those who were intelligent reflected that life had 
again demonstrated that the Chinese were quite correct in saying that 
most men’s lives were lived in a state of quiet desperation. Those who 
were not rich, but merely middle-class, grumbled discontentedly, and 
pondered on whether the bacon would be burned this morning, and 
execrated an overburdened maid-of-all-work for her languor or stupid- 
ity And those who were poor and hopeless, and generally reputed not 
to be able to thir^ at all, looked at the morning with the blind, dull 
eyes of cattle, and felt, rather than reflected, that they were lumbering 
about in some vague, nightmarish pit of subexistcncc, where even pain 
however enormous, was a dim, all-pervading fog. ^ * 

border of the river, lead-coloured 
strewed with repulsive purple, green or blue in the sickly under- 
world light. It was o^y half-past six, but the mills were muUering on 
a nsing crescendo. The workmen were coming in, heavy-footed as 
yoked amm^ their heads bent fonvard, their bodies Shivering in 

only one desire : to be warm. ^ 

Mulberry Street was only one street in the city, but it was typical 
It was a short street, beginning in a confusion of cross streets^ and 
ending abruptly apmst the blank, brick wall of a paper-facto^ Alon^ 
west s.de of the street there rose a three-stor^, ^hir Siy brfek 
tenement, once terra-cotta coloured, but now grey with cLl S 
monotonous bay-windows were pewter-colofrey rec^glet.lehlJd 
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which could be discerned the ghostly glimmer of dirty curtains. Three 
brown stone steps led down from every doorway to the street. Here 
the perpetual ash Ibrmed a thick layer on each step. Each bay- 
window indicated a five-room flat. Somewhere behind the shallow 
lugubrious windows a yellow gas-light burned, the light in a kitchen 
where the men were preparing to leave for work. The acrid odour of 
fresh smoke smouldered through Mulberry Street. It was beginning 
to drizzle. I he tenement house front became blistered with quick- 
silver drops of moisture, which ran down the windows and doors, and 
writhed in thin snake-like trickles over the brown, stone steps. 

Mulberry Street w'as paved with cobblestones, each one glistening 
with a livid light in the morning. Dowm this street at intervals, 
clattered the brewers’ wagons, laden, the horses, wet of rump and 
flank, bending heavily against the load. Now' the sky lightened rather 
than brightened, and swollen w’ith quicksilver-coloured clouds, 
seemed hardly to clear the rooftops. 

. A long, dull and doleful lament suddenly travelled the short length 
of Mulberry Street, accompanied by an equally sudden darkening of 
the sky, and a muted thunder. The lament pervaded the dank atmos- 
phere, shaking it. The tenement and the cottages trembled, and the 
earth quivered underfoot. Behind the tenement was the long, oozing 
slope of a muddy hill, littered with the household excreta of the 
dwellers, and at the foot of the hill a long train was passing, emitting 
its lament. Sparks and smoke blew from the engine, which was 
followed by an endless stream of cars, in furious flight. Once the train 
had passed, the quiet but faintly quaking rails gleamed in the morn- 
ing’s half-light. But the smoke continued to rise in dark', choking 
billows, and obscured the dirty, back window's of the tenement w'iih 
another layer of soot. Mulberry Street crouched once more under the 
drizzle and the clouds. 

One of «he grimy doors opened, and a young man emerged into 
the rain. He stood on the hollowed, brown-stone steps and glanced 
critically at the sky. Shabby and frayed though he was, like the other 
dwellers, the folds of his face and hands grimy in spite of liard washings, 
he seemed like a stranger to the street and the city. Perhaps it was 
his bearing, which was almost jaunty and contemptuous. Perhaps it 
was because he was not bent, and did not shuffle or hang his head. 
He merely stood on the steps, surveyed the sky and the street with a 
curious detachment. And as he did this, he chewed contentedly on 
an apple. His worn workman’s cap, brown and shapeless, was pushed 
far back on his head, showing his rough, thick, yellow hair, upon 
vhich the rain was dripping. In one hand he held his workman’s 
dinner pail, covered with a white cloth whose edges were visible 
under the lid. 
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He chewed noisily. He detached one finger from thef apple and 
reflectively scratched his ear. He beat one foot against the wet step as 
though in time to some internally hummed chorus. The foot splashed 
in the shallow pool of water which had gathered in the hollow step. 
His eye, surveying the street, was not bitter. It was just contemptuous. 
Swallowing the last bite of his apple, he hummed aloud in a deep and 
sonorous baritone. Now the humming emerged into fragmentary 
words, Franz Schubert’s “ Aufenthalt.” His eye, sardonic and glinting, 
and intensely blue, continued to wander with heightened realisation 
<Jver the street as he sang. The strong and melancholy strain of the 
song, the passionate words, seemed to spring from some wry amuse- 
ment in the young man. He kept his voice low, but the melancholy 
grandeur of the song took on a savagery and a faint fury from the 
very quality of his voice, and had there been a single listener to hear, 
though he might not have understood the German words, he would 
have understood instantly the import of the singer and the phrases he 
sang,, and the meaning of his glance at the sky and the street. The* 
nostalgic sadness of Schubert’s love for hiS” home became in the voice 
of Franz Stoessel, ironic ridicule and a masochist’s brutal self-disdain. 

He stopped singing, but the unpleasant glimmer of a smile replaced 
the song. He leapt down the two remaining steps and began to walk 
quickly, but without haste, swinging his pail. He threw the core of 
his apple into a puddle, watched the breaking swirls for a moment, 
^d walked a litde quicker. His step was not a shuffle ; he kept his 
head high with arrogance. But there was waiting patience in his 
a^ogance, and no discontent, and still no bitterness. However, his 
mree years in the mills had not been witliout effect ‘upon him. His 
jocular walk was more than a little self-conscious and deliberately 
d^ermined. The muscles of his shoulders and arms bulged from 
labour, but they did not weigh him down. He swung his arms lightly. 
He stepped high and firmly. As he walked down other streets, each 
more dreary and desolate than the last, his look became more and 
more rigidly detached and repudiating. 

nuserable litUc shop skulking between a tailor’s 
^ grocery store. He bought a package of 
burner rt shrivelled old man Lhind the 

*Tdafr^?fetid “"-se a^d non-surrenderTnto 

Ms tTn 1- ™ Old man liked him, but 

to grm and to gestures were condescending, as they were always 
cond«eendmg to the “ foreigners ” who worked in th^mdr 

until M^ighf rdTfed^™^’” “ bookkeeper, 

endings of his words. It was ^^heourbSie" ‘‘reSXerran^.^ 
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and superior people always pronounced endings, thus distinguishing 
themselves from their inferiors. 

Franz nodded. He sucked experimentally on his pipe. A cloud of 
good smoke emerged from his big mouth. He shot a critical but furtive 
glance at the old man. 

“ My mother gave me two slices of cheese cake for my lunch,” he 
said. “ She was pleased to hear you liked it. So, there is one for you.” 

He busied himself with his pail, which he had set on the splintered 
counter. 

“ That’s very nice of her,” said the old man, w'iih condescending 
pleasantness. But a little w’etness appeared at the corner of his sunken 
mouth. The shop was dark, lighted only by a swaying oil lamp 
hanging from the distempered peeling ceiling. Tlie old man’s hands 
grasped the edge of the counter as though he rigidly controlled them, 
but the big knuckles trembled a little. “ Very nice,” he repeated, 
in a dwindled voice, staring avidly at the pail. The tip of his tongfuc 
•licked at the comers of his mouth. 

Franz removed the snDwy cloth and disclosed within a small, 
covered dish of pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut, a half-sausage, some 
rye bread, an apple, and the iw'o slices of creamy-gold cheese cake, 
tenderly cradled in a flakey pastry. Franz hesitated. He looked 
shrewdly at the old man, who had forgotten him, and whose whole 
poignant attention was fixed on the lunch. He was like some old 
emaciated bird hovering passionately over food after a starving winter. 
There was something horrible in his fixed ecstasy and tenseness. No 
one, thought Franz, should have come to the pass when the contem- 
plation of even'the simplest food could arouse him to such indecent 
rapture. It was especially indecent in the old, and shameful. 

He frowned, and said, in his thickly accented and guttural voice : 
“ My mother. How she is lavish with the food ! No man could cat all 
this. Be my friend, and take a part of it. This sausage. Half of this 
bread. This apple. I do not like apples. And this cake. If you do 
not take it, I shall have to throw it away, and it is a sin. No ? ” 

With a painful effort, the old man removed his famished gaze from 
the pail. Again, he smiled condescendingly, and with indulgence. 
“ My dear boy, how could I take your food ? You work hard in the 
mills, I know. But then, if you really insist ” 

Franz smiled grimly to himself. He placed the cloth fastidiously 
on the counter. These Americans ! And soap was so cheap and plen- 
tiful. He put half his lunch on the cloth. He put the top back on his 
pail. The old man cocked his head whimsically and tried to survey 
the food with indulgent indifference. ‘‘ I’ve had a big breakfast, too,” 
he remarked, with affectionate self-reproach. 

Franz made no comment. He nodded curtly, sucked on his pipe, 
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and left the store. But he glanced back through the mired ^vindo^v. 
The old man had ravenously attacked the food. He was thrusting 
huge portions of the bread in his mouth. He crouched over his 
counter gluttonously. Franz’s big, heavy mouth twisted contemp- 
tuously. What an excellent philanthropist am I ! he thought to him- 
self, ironically. I am not really so good. But it docs something really 
exceptional to me to give away Ibod in this prosperous America ! 
And to these superior Americans. 

He reflected that his meal would be small. Nevertheless, the 
sardonic amusement in him was more valuable than food. It strcngili- 
ened his fierce resistance to circumstance. Too much credit, he 
thought, has been bestowed on the giver. It would be harder to let the 
old Schweinskopf starve, and not nearly so pleasant. He. hummed 
loudly to himself as he went down the street. 

The streets were now filled with hurrying, shambling workmen 
going to the mills for the seven o’clock shift. They walked without 
conversation, without smiles, without glances beyond their feet. The 
desperate, piteous, contemptible labourers of the mills ! Shabby, 
shivering, wet and hopeless, with dull, fixed eyes, they aroused in 
Franz, not pity, but hatred. He deserted them for a roundabout 
way, which took longer. 

He passed down a shut and squalid street composed of thin, red- 
brick houses with shuttered windows. The street slept in its squalor of 
rain and soot, silence and furtiveness? Franz looked about him with 
interest. He jingled the change in his pockets. In five months, he 
reflected, he had not been able to afford a woman on this street. But 
in four more weeks it could be managed. That had been a pretty girl, 
that Hungarian, with the starved, white face and gaunt eyes. She 
had coughed excessively. No doubt she was tubercular. In Germany, 
she would have been sent to a great, clean, white hospital, where, 
without cost, shp would have been treated. He could not forget the 
girl. Probably she vas now dead, poor creature. It was good. Human 
derelicts have no right to live. Those without resistance have no 
right in a world that demands resistancp at every hour. His mother 
called it courage. But he knew better : it Vvas resistance, and had 
nothing to do with any quality of the soul. Rather, it was com- 
pounded of contempt and anger, and a great disgust for the rest of 
humanity. 

It was nearly seven. He began to walk faster. He had a long, 
rapid stride, for his legs were strong and clean. He bad come to a 
good middle-class neighbourhood, two miles from his own home. The 
. small houses were fresh and prim, the shutters white and green against 
the red brick. His walk quickened. ' More streets, each more pro- 
sperous than the last. And finally, a broad, quiet avenue whose 
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lawns, even in November, were wet and dimly green. Bare, brown 
trees formed the skeleton -of a nave that was all green shadow and 
religious silence in the summer. Beyond the lawns were houses of grey 
stone and red stone, pillared, pilasiered, corniced and fretted. Behind 
really enormous polished windows he could see the silken shadow of 
curtains, the curve of rich velvets. Here and there was the golden 
glow' of a lamp. Housemen in the rain, were cleaning broad, stone 
steps. Some were scouring horse-blocks. Franz stopped, as he stopped 
almost every morning, before a particularly huge, red-stone mansion. 
The stone was the colour of old, dim morocco leather, and here the 
window's were twelve and fourteen feet high, and at least six feet wide. 
The house was full of porticoes, surrounded by pillars of smooth, red 
stone. Hjs: saw gigantic carved doors and grille-work. An immense 
carriage-drive cur\'cd to the stables in the rear, and a driveway on 
the opposite side of the house led to gardens and conservatories. The 
air here w'as fresh and without corruption. He knew that in the 
multitude of chambers upstairs slept those who drew their profits from 
his owm mill, the Schmidt Steel Company. 

Here lived his employer, who had never dreamt of his existence. 
Hans Joachim Schmidt, his fine w'ife from Philadelphia, his invalid 
son, Baldur, and his daughter, Ernestine. Franz knew all about them. 
He made it his business to know. From a thousand obscure sources he 
knew that Schmidt had come from Bavaria, and had worked in the 
very mill he now owned, as a “ puddler.” He had married the aristo- 
cratic Frances Bradhurst. Of this marriage had come the invalid son, 
and the frail, dark, unhandsome daughter, now nearly thirty, and still 
unmarried. Derelicts, thought Franz, thinking of Mrs. Schmidt, her 
son and her daughter. Sad that such a one as Hans Joachim Schmidt, 
of good German peasant stock, could have found no better culmina- 
tion for his life of terrible effort. Franz had seen him at a distance, a 
short, immensely fat man, resembling a stoiit, bellicose pig disgruntled 
and soured in the midst ol a luxurious sty. 

Franz, who loved line and grandeur and simplicity, knew that this 
house ^vas hideous, for all its grandeur and monstrous size. It ex- 
pressed all the ugliness a*nd wealth of Schmidt’s life, all his power and 
liis lack of taste. But it also expressed solidity and strength. Franz 
had caught glimpses of great gloomy rooms and ceilings twenty feet 
high. He had seen strings of sliining carriages bowling up that drive- 
w’ay. He had seen a multitude of servants. 

Suddenly, he heard a shrill, far w'ailing, and knew it was the seven 
o’clock whistle. FIc would be late. Cursing to himself, he turned and 
ran down the avenue. Leaving Pinehurst Road, where Schmidt lived, . 
he ran furiously down several adjacent streets and hailed a horse-car, 
which came lumbering and weaving down its rails. He caught the 
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car, swung himself up the steps, and paid his five cents. Five ccn^. 
He would not be able to afford his daily beer, how. But he was satis- 
fied. He found a seat between two drowsing charwomen. He was 
content, as he was always content after seeing the mighty hideous 
house on Pinehurst Road. His resistance became stronger. He smiled 

to himself. 

It was nearly half-past seven before he reached the mills. 1 here 
they stood, gigantic, clouded with smoke, behind a wire barricade. 
Their thunder shook the wet air. Fire belched from their chimneys. 
Heaps of slag littered the grey, cinder-strewn grounds. The atmos- 
phere was filled with acrid stench and cinders. 

A new day had begun. He went into the mills. 


CHAPTER TWO 

Hans Joachim Schmidt could not rid himself of his habit of early 
rising though he was now a man of wealth and substance. At sbe 
o’clock in the morning he was awake, no matter how late he had 
retired the night before. Achingly awake he was, red-rimmed of eye, 
inexorable of temper, with a dull pounding behind his pink-skinned 
forehead and yellow-grey, eyebrows. His belly was enormous. He 
always had the sensation that he had to lift his flesh from the bed as a 
man lifts a heavy, extraneous load. His height was not more than five 
feet five inches, yet he Weighed nearly ttvo hundred pounds. His short 
legs were like barrels holding up the round dome of his body. He had 
apparently no neck. His round, mighty head seemed set squarely on 
massive shoulders. His great face was square, the colour of the inside 
of a pinkish saffron melon. His short-broad nose was snoutlike, the 
nostrils flared and visible like holes in the centre of his countenance, 
thus making his upper lip extraordinarily long. His mouth was thick 
and pink and swollen, brutelike and gross. Under those grey-yellow 
eyebrows , he had Uny, vivid-blue eyes, like illuminated glass. They 
belied his general grossness with their fierce intensity and fixed glare. 
Over a damp, ruddy forehead, perpetually wrinkling and frowning, 
stood the short, coarse bristles of his hair, yellowish-grey like his eye- 
brows. Through these bristles could be seen his rosy, polished skull, 
always damp like his brow, and shining. His ears w^e pieces of 
reddish flesh, crumpled against the sides of his porcine skull. His 

>cxcessive pride lay in lus tiny plump hands overgrown with curline 
blond hair. ^ 

He liked cold baths with plenty of soap and rough towels. His 
weight shook the thick, polished floor of his gigantic bedroom as he 
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traversed it on the way to his bathroom, icy-cold this early winter 
morning. The floor of the bathroom was paved with blocks of white 
marble, and the mahogany doors were set with mirrors. He ran cold 
water from the silver faucets, climbed weightily into the marble tub, 
and slowly sat down, grunting. The water eddied and foamed round 
his reddening flesh. He splashed it vigorously over his body. His skin 
was wliite as milk until the water flushed it with renewed circulation. 
He began to feel better, the ache subsiding behind his eyes. Covered 
with lather, he began to sing, hoarsely. It was a German song, a 
peasant song, of ploughs and fields and blue morning skies. Like most 
German lieder, it was melancholy, yet strong with gloomy grandeur. 
He forgot where he was. He saw his native Bavaria, dark and gloomy 
like the song, courageous and stormy and barbarous. It was his 
iavourite saying that the Germans had escaped Roman civilisation, 
had been unbefouled by the Renaissance, had retained their barbarian 
soul. Odin and Thor still lived in them, swinging sword and thun- 
derous hammer. They had never emerged into reality. The black 
forests of legend w'crc still filled with the Nordic gods, and lived close 
to the very breath* of all true Germans. He would often say that 
Luther had not merely liberated the German spirit from the fetid 
clutch of Romanism : he had really liberated it from the clammy, 
sickly effluvium of Christianity, so alien to that spirit. 

He, Hans Joachim Schmidt, had married his aristocratic Frances. 
He had become an American industrialist. He had conformed to 
many American customs. But his resistance was powerful against all 
these circumstances. When he was alone, he wds a German once more, 
washing more than his body free from alien corruptions. His over- 
whelming romanticism returned, like a flood of healing water, rising 
up in him, an irresistible fountain. His blue eyes became jets of light. 
Even his grossness became strength and dignity. 

He dried himself vigorously, and returned to his cold bedroom, a 
veritable vault in the morning’s half-light. He would have no rugs. 
His huge four-poster mahogany bed stood in the centre of the gleaming 
floor. It was a German bed, white and broad, heaped with thick 
pillows and puffy, silken quilts. Curtains of old tapestry hung at the 
vast windows. He pulled them aside and stared gloomily at the grey 
day. He began to dress, taking a fresh suit from the towering maho- 
gany wardrobe, and fresh underclothes and shirt and collar and cravat 
from the giant dresser. He would have no valet. He had fought out 
this battle with Frances years ago. He wanted no lackeys about him, 
he said. But the real reason was his unconquerable shyness and 
fastidious modesty, which would allow no other creature to see his 
nakedness. It was not that he was ashamed of his body. But he had 
an innate dignity, as well as shyness and modesty. He thought that 
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unashamed nudity was a mark of Latin corruption, of abandonment 
of all self-respect and pride. Even his wife had never seen his naked- 


ness. 


In spite of his fat, he gave an impression of geometrical squareness. 
He wore black broadcloth almost exclusively, which he believed mini- 
mised his bulk. His linen shirt was glossy and stiff, as was his collar. 
He tied and folded his black, silk cravat neatly. His little hands were 
dexterous and swift as a woman’s. He had a small, stiff, blond mous- 
tache, which he waxed. He carefully brushed his bristling hair with 
a silver brush. He flicked open his great square of a linen handker- 
chief and sprinkled a few drops of Eau de Cologne upon it. The odour 
of lemon verbena filled the cold darkness ol the bedroom. Then, 
creaking and starched, he allowed himself an approving glance in the 
mirror. Across his enormous black waistcoat hung the thick, golden 
chain of his watch. On his cuffs glittered golden links. As a final 
touch he thrust a diamond pin into the depths of his cravat. He was 
ready for his breakfast. It was barely seven o’clock. 

Carefully affixing his pince-nez on his porcine nose, he opened the 
door of his bedroom. The great hall outside was quiet and dark, the 
night-light still burning at the end of the corridor. The sleeping- 
quarters of the family were on the third floor. On the Iburlh floor 
slept the servants. He walked down the carpeted hall to the stair\vay. 
From the enormous fii'st floor a tremendous circular stairway of 
marble and mahogany coiled upwards to the fourth floor. Leaning 
over the banister, he could look down the well to the first floor, and 
up, to the fourth. He never tired of the pleasantly giddy sensation this 
survey gave him. A man could plunge straight down, he thought, 
with never a hindrance, to the bottom of that circular well, The 
German soul, always so furtively enamoured of suicidal death, was 
titillated. It was not thought, but emotion, which made him go 
through this morning ritual of contemplating swift extinction. Nor 
did the emotion depress him. Strangely, it lightened him, put him 
mto a more agreeable humour. 

He went downstairs, a small, fat, bulky figure on those vast n^^rble 
steps, moving with ponderous dignity and sureness. On the second- 
floor landing there was a huge window of stained glass. He liked to 
pause and gaze at its gloomy sombrcncss, its squares of dull m-een 
purple, crimson and blue. When he was certain that no one observed 
him, he -w^uld stand on tiptoe and look through a few of the lower 

^ neighbouring lawns 

and a section of the quiet street below. But when he looked through a 

blue squ^e, the view became nightmarish, spectral, a scene on the 

moon, where dreadful phantoms lurked just out of sight, but waiting 

He would change -to a crimson square, and the verf same scene Sfl 
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came a vision of the uttermost depths of smouldering hell, a stormy 
frozenness, a wild and savage cavern. Pleased, he would look through 
a purple section, and the scene became that ol a land under graves, 
eternally dead and filled with amethystine mist. He would hum 
again, mystically soothed, the sullen capricious spirit under hiS flesh 
refreshed by its momentary escape into fantasy. 

He was no egotist. He did not hug the thought to himself that 
no one ever suspected what lived within the folds of his gross body. 
Nor did he ever wonder what really lived within the bodies of others. 
That was because he was brutally selfish, and in spite of his romanti- 
cism, not possessed of considerable impersonal imagination. His senti- 
mentality was for himself, but it was a clean, childlike sentimentality, 
without noxiousness. 

The dining-room was fully forty feet long, and high in proportion, 
with a curved and frescoed ceiling. The walls were panelled in black 
walnut. Within the black marble fireplace smouldered a dim crimson 
fire which hardly relieved the chill of the room. The furniture, too, 
was of black walnut, high, ponderous, intricately carved, and up- 
holstered in red plush. The gigantic sideboard was a-glimmer with 
ancient silver, polished and twisted. Above it, the mirror reflected 
ghostly shadows. From the ceiling hung a cluster ol crystal gaslights, 
faintly burning. The mammoth china closet threw back darker 
shadows from its glass doors. The big, long table was covered witli a 
thin, lace clgth, and here, in ceremony, was laid out his breakfast, a 
gross breakfast. For it was composed of thick, hot-pork sausages, eggs 
and pancakes, jams and popovers, cream and coffee. 

The room, chill, splendid and gloomy, was weighted with silence. 
For the mistress and the son and daughter were still asleep in their 
beds. The butler came on slippered feet through the swinging door 
from the pantry, and drew out the master’s chair. Hans sat down, 
growled a good-morning, and opened his napkin. His feet did not 
quite touch the floor, so a red, velvet hassock had been discreedy 
placed there for them. He scowled at the sausages, suspicious that they 
were not at the right degree of heat. He cut off a large morsel and 
put it into his mouth. Still scowling, he chewed on it bclhgercndy, 
while the tall, gaunt butler w'aited with apprehension. It was nothing 
new for Hans to thrust the plate violently from him, bellowing, when 
the food did not please him, spilling the contents all over the table. 
But this morning the sausages were exactly to Ins taste. The scovd 
lightened. He grunted something grudgingly, and the butler relaxed 
with a faint sigh. In silence, and with deftness, he presided over the 
table. The only sound in the room, now, was the gross, loud, smacking 
sounds of mastication. The gaslights flickered. There were taint, 
hollow echoes from all over the house. A subdued clinking came trom 
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the kitchen. All at once the wind rose and lashed half-frozen rain 
against the dull windows, which reached almost half-way to the 
ceiling. 

“ A bad morning, sir,” ventured the butler, timidly. 

Hans giowled something, sullenly. His guttural voice was usually 
half-incomprehensible to the English servant at the best of times. But 
the man had trained himself to listen for intonations rather than 
actual words. He was even more relieved. From the porcine growling 
he had discerned agreement with his remark. 

Hans finished his breakfast with three mighty cups of good coflee. 
Then, and then only, did he open the newspaper near his plate. The 
butler lit his cigar which he had merely thrust into his mouth, waiting 
for the service. The man cleared the table, leaving only the final cup 
of coffee. He was half-way to the door when Hans exploded with a 
violent curse, almost causing the man to drop the silver tray in terror. 
He glanced with affright over his shoulder. But Hans was not looking 
at him. He was glaring at the paper. The butler fled in complete 
disorder, sweating. 

What had aroused Hans’s rage was the statement of a certain 
Senator that Hans’s local competitor, the Brixton Steel Company, 
should be given the right to manufacture steel raib for the opening 
territories in the west. Hans knew Senator William Endicott, and 
hated that thin English face with the fine, distinguished features and 
cold ^pression. When the Senator had let it be known that he was 
to visit Nazareth, Haps, without much delicacy, had extended an in- 
vitation to him to be his house-guest. But the Senator had not even 
deigned to reply to the invitation. He had gone to George Brixton’s 
home, instead. Mr. Brbeton had invited nearly all of Nazaretli’s 
leading industrialists and best society to a dinner in honour of his 
pest, but he had not invited Hans and his wife. The double slicht 
had infuriated Hans to the point of apoplexy. He had cursed with 

invalMbm Frances had become really ill on top of her usual 

So, this, then, w^ what Endicott had been conspiring. Hans filled 

with volleys and ihundei-s of foul German 
profanity. His hoarse gutturals bounded back from wall and ceiline 
He flung the paper from him. He reached down fi-om his chair and 
ground It under his polished boot. He spat at it, again and agaCf 
His face was bright purple. His voice rose to a scream In the kitchen' 

“P™" subsided. The butler tiptoed to the 
“ un inch. The room was empty. He crept to he 
table . and glanced through the velvet draperi^^ that outirned the 
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arch. He could see beyond the hall into the library. There Hans was 
stamping back and forth before the fire, his hands under his coat- 
tails, the cigar smoking like a volcano in his mouth. The butler could 
sec the huge, purplish face, the fat, boar-like figure. He shook his 
head, sighing. 

He started, and again fled. Hans was crossing into the hall again. 
Whenever he was enraged, he took out his fui-y upon his family. 
Normally, he was totally indifferent to their absence from the break- 
fast table. He was not particularly fond of any of them except his 
daughter ; in fact, he despised his wife and hated his son, and was 
glad of their customary absence. But he had to have victims. Now, 
shouting his curses upon them for a lazy, worthless congregation of 
imbeciles, he stamped violently upon the stairs to their sleeping 
quarters. The bristles on his head stood upright, like a pig’s in a rage ; 
his blue eyes shot out red light. His face was inflamed and congested. 
His shouts trailed after him in diminishing violence. The servants in 
the kitchen could hear his furious pounding on his wife’s door. 


CHAPTER THREE 

% 

Frances Bradhurst Schmidt aroused herself out of her warm, silken 
cave of a bed like a sick, dark, thin cat. Her room, all quilted 
satin French luxury, gilt mirrors, eighteenth-ceptury portraits of gay, 
powdered gentlemen and ladies, perfume, ruffled satin driqaenes, 
plushy rugs and pale, ornate furniture, was a strange setting for this 
meagre and feverish woman with her ailing flesh and sunken invalid s 
eyes She was an alien in this lushness. Her body was shrunken and 
gaunt, and hardly made a rise under the puffy, embroidered quilts. A 
fire burned night and day in its. yellow-marble fireplace, for she was 

always cold and shivering and sniffling. , . ,i • 

Rudely startled from uneasy slumber by her husband s bcllowmgs, 

she sat upright on her gleaming pillows, pushing back her black, grey- 
streaked hair. She blinked her slightly bleared eyes. Her dry mouth 
opened on a muffled sound of terror. She fumbled on her bed-table, 
and lit one of the candles in the elaborate silver-pit candelabrum 
Then site drew the quilts up to her chin and called faintly : xes . 

Hans ^ 

He flung open the door. His snout of a nose wrinkled as usual as 
the odours of the room assailed it : stale perlumc, closeness, and the 
sickly, sweet effluvium of a chamoer in which an invalid had slept all 
night with closed window*. He looked across the littered waste of 
thick, purplish rugs to the bed, and grunted his disgust. In the aura 
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of yellow candlelight he glared at his wife with inimical rage and 
hatred. He could see her thin, huddled shoulders behind the quills, 
her long, 'sallow face with its jutting cheekbones, her great, dark eyes 
ringed and swollen. But her terror satisfied hint even through his rage. 

Shouting incoherently, he rushed at the windows. He tore aside 
the golden and mauve draperies. The stream of grey light flowed in. 
He flung open a window, and the cold, damp air swirled into the 
room. The fire crackled and smoked. Then he turned back to his 
wife, breathing violendy, glaring at her with red eyes of fury. 

“ Seven o’clock, and you lie there and stink 1 ” he shouted. When 
in a fit of madness like this his guttural accents thickened to the point 
of unintelligibility. “ Seven o’clock, already, and there you lie ! I 
eat my breakfast alone. I live alone. And the day goes on. A wife 
hafi ! A wife !” 

She gazed at him, petrified, frantically speechless. Once, early in 
their married life, he had struck her heavily. He had never done that 
again. But she still experienced that horror, that terror of death, 
whenever he was like this, after more than thirty years. She was 
convinced that she would die if he ever hit her again, die, not of the 
blow, but of that horror, that loathsome blackness. It was not death 
that she feared so much as the spiritual disintegration which would 
precede it. ' 

He stamped to the bed, and she watched him come, her ‘eyes grow- 
ing larger and larger, and now brilliant with her awful attempts to 
keep down the drowning clutch on her throat. He stood at her feet, 
letting her see his disgust and detestation, his repudiation of her as 
a woman and a wife. She hardly breathed. But under the silken shroud 
of her nightgown her heart quivered and beat. She could not take her 
gaze from him. That gaze was like two frail arms extended to ward 
off a blow, to prevent it. If she looked away for an instant, she was 
certain that he would attack her. 

“ A wife ! ” he repeated, and then deliberately spat sideways on 
the rug. The nostrils in her long, thin nose, bony and aristocratic, 
trembled. “ Haf I a wife ? Haf I ever had a wife ? No ! By Golt, 
no! I haf had a meovdng cat. A sick, scrawny cat 1 What a wife for 
a man like Hans Schmidt ! ” 

Again her mouth opened, and emitted a piteous sound like a sigh. 
She shivered. The open window made the room cold. The draperies 
blew inward. She could see the tops of the empty trees, the win<f- 
lashed rain. The candle flickered. Her face was ghastly, and slightly 

damp, and she had a look of death. 

The door of her dressing-room opened and her stout German maid 
entered. Matilda was a huge woman of thirty-five, buxom, phleg- 
mauc, rosy and strong, and with a mass of light-brown hair under her 
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cap. Frances felt rather than saw her enter, and still without removing 
her eyes from her husband she cried out thinly : “ Matilda ! ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Matilda. The maid stared for an instant like 
an ox at Hans. “ Good-morning, sir,” she said amiably, as though his 
visit were customary, and his rage non-existent. She stirred up the 
fire. Her buttocks, large and glossy, were oudined under her volu- 
minous black-silk skirts, as she poked at the fire. She passed Hans 
with a respectfully bent head, and drew the velvet curtains a little 
closer about the ^vindows> which she closed. She moved surely and 
quietly, for all her bulk. Her round, pink face was expressionless, yet 
pleasantly preoccupied. The huddled woman on the bed, the 
raucously breathing fat man at the foot of that bed, watched her with 
a kind of hypnotism. Frances’s dry, withered lips moved in a sound- 
less prayer that Matilda would not leave the room. Hans was 
fascinated by this healthiness and placidity and sweet-smelling fresh- 
ness. His rage began to abate. He loved health and robustness, and 
Matilda had these in earthy measure. To him, she resembled the 
cows he had once driven to pasture, sleek, handsome because they 
were strong and without sickness, serving a simple good purpose, 
and filling an ordained place in an orderly universe. It was true that 
she was overly stout, her black seams straining, her bosom like a 
pillow, her face that of a peasant, without g^eat intelligence or much 
understanding. But all these things only added to her completeness 
and rightness. 

Hans spoke to her in his native tongue : “ I have not seen you 
before. When did you come ? ” 

She turned to him quietly, but, being well-trained, and a German 
woman, she did not look at him directly. ” I have been here two 
weeks, mein herr. I came from Saxony six months ago.” 

“ Ah,” he grunted. He plucked at the wax ends of liis moustache. 
His belly swelled. But he w'as more pleased than ever. He forgot the 
sick women on the bed, who had borne him two children. And 
Frances watched him. Slowly, the pain and terror abated in her heart. 
She gave a slow, sad sigh. But she could not yet relax, tliough all the 
Irail muscles in her body cried out against their own tenseness. She 
W'as afraid to lie down again, lest his rage rise against her once more. 
So she sal there, the quilts up to her chin, fright still brilliant in her 
sick eyes. She prayed that he would go now, and leave her to the 
peace ol her medicines and her fire, and the strong, ministering 
hands oi Matilda. Coldness still lay like a sheath of ice over her tliin 
legs and arms. 

Hans, musing pleasantly on Matilda, continued to watch the maid 
w’ith her competent hands and swift, sure movements. . Ah, what a 
woman ! He had forgotten, in America, that there were such women. 
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His mother had been such a one, and his sisters. They had smelled so 
of clean earth, wind, bread and milk. They had had hands like these, 
big and red and scoured of nail. They had worked hard, and long, 
in the fields and the house, among many clean children, yet they had 
had this freshness, this utter cleanliness. A frown suddenly appeared 
on his face as he remembered Frances’s friends. They were not 
. women ! Perfumed, curled, whining, clad in silks and furs and velvet 
bonnets, with thin, white faces and sick avid eyes, stepping from 
carriage to threshold and from threshold to carriage, shivering ! He 
could hear their voices, high and faint and affected, and always with 
that undertone of delicate complaint. They were not women, with 
their muffs and gloves and lace handkerchiefs. They had no bodies, 
only bones covered by sick, decaying flesh ; for all the perfumed soaps, 
they were unclean. They were insults to warm, luxurious nature. Yet, 
he had slept with such a one as these, and an outraged rigour stiffened 
his fat body, as though he had touched pollution. He felt corrupted 
in his flesh, befouled. 

He mused upon Matilda. She would be good in a man’s bed, 
sweet and strong and docile. A man would be reminded of hay and 
sunshine and distant cow-bclls, and peace and tranquillity. He could 
wash himself in this fountain of fresh water, and the pollution would be 
gone from him. He was filled wdth a deep, angry melancholy, a 
nostalgia, spi m, but of the flesh. All his emotions came 

frorrT his fiesh, and never from his^nund. All hb frequent psychic 
disturbances, all his rages and hungers and ruthlessncsses, arose from 


no deep subconscious core of the mind, but from his body. Now he 
lusted for Matilda, not with a sensual lust, but with a mournfulness of 
deprived flesh, a really physical hunger. 

Still musing upon her, and hungering, he did not hear his w'ife’s 
bedroom door open, and was not aware of hb son, Baldur, until he 
heard hb low, sweet voice anxiously asking Frances if she were well. 
He had, he said, heard a commotion, and thought perhaps she had 
been taken ill again. Frances, with renewed fright, was unable to 
spe^. She merely thrust her thin, hot, trembling hand out to him, 
as though she were drowning. She knew how Hans hated his son. 

At the sound- of ^at detested voice, aU Hans’s fury returned, but 
renewed now by hb impotent outrage against a fate which had 
deprived him of healthiness. He could never look upon lib son with- 
out repudiation and loathing, as though Baldur’s very existence Vas 
an insult to him an insult which nothing in the world could remove, 

since the latter’s 

birth, long^ for it until it bad become an almost irresbtible urging 

sickened frequently, he had 
felt that this will for his sons death had brought about the^ illnesses, 
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and he had concentrated upon it fiercely, a^ain not with his mind, 
but with all the force of his powerful flesh. He never saw Baldur with- 
out remembering that horrible hour of his birth, when the doctor 
had sadly told him of the club feet, the bent back. Dreadful operation 
after operation had taken place, thereafter, all through Baldur's 
childhood. Hans had not had any hope that the oi>erations would cure 
the piteous defects, but some atavistic savagery in him had been satis- 
fied because of the boy’s suffering. And, too, he had hoped each time 
that Baldur would not survive the ordeals. 

Frances, in her hours of greatest anguish brought upon her by her 
husband, yet consoled herself with the memory of his frantic insistence 
upon Baldur’s operations. Surely, she would tell herself feverishly, 
Hans must really love the child, or he would not have spent so much 
money upon him and wasted so much of his time. She never sus- 
pected the real reason. But Baldur was not seven years old when he 
realised what lay behind that seeming absorption in his operations. 
He had been a silent, preoccupied child, without physical fear for all 
his torments. He, of every one in the household, was not afraid of 
Hans. He knew him completely. He was ironically amused by him, 
and out of each pit of pain succeeding the operations he would emerge 
with grim resolution to survive in order to thwart his father. That 
was his revenge upon him : his survival. He had not been horrified 
by what his sharp perceptions had revealed to him. Some preter- 
natural intuition was in him, which enabled him to see behind words 
and actions and understand the source from which they had come. 
Because of this, rather than his disabilities, had come his love of 
solitude, his aversion for his kind, and yet, his enormous compassion 
for everything that existed. 

The ghastly, unspeakable struggle between father and son had 
gone on all these twenty-seven years, and each knew that the other 
was aware of his motives. Baldur did not hate his father. He regarded 
him as a natural phenomenon, to be studied and observed in a spirit 
of detachment, and even amusement, and with much irony. At the 
time of his last operation, which was some twelve years before, and 
at which time Baldur had almost died, the boy had opened his eyes 
to fix them upon his father’s savage and hopeful face. Then he had 
smiled, triumphantly, from out his torture, and Hans knew. The 
knowledge had momentarily shamed him and cowed him. For long 
months he had avoided seeing his son. He had been almost appalled 
at what he had seen in Baldur’s eyes. But it had not lessened his 
hatred. It had not decreased his will that Baldur must die. He had 
been only embarrassed that Baldur had seen him fully, as though he 
had come upon him when he was naked. In fact, his hatred gained in 
virulence from that day^oh, and the silent, hidden struggle became 
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more intense. Hans felt that his son was ridiculing him, defying 

^^Baldur, at twenty-seven, was no taller than a twelve-year-old boy, 
and very slight of frame. This was because his spine was curved and 
humped. His body was frail, almost tenuous, in its delicate and 
wraith-like quality. His hands were small, girlish, and very fine. In 
this, he resembled his father. Moreover, he had inherited Hans’s 
fairness of skin, hair and eyes, and largeness of head. This head was 
incongruous on the small body and twisted shoulders, for it had a 
heroic quality and pride and dignity. But it was his face that attracted 
fascinated attention. It was a face of beauty, quietness and intelligence, 
an almost angelic face, belied, at times, by the ironic gleam in the blue 
eyes and a faintly bitter smile. He was like a splendid statue that 
some mad sculptor, upon its completion, had struck violently with a 
heavy hammer, destroying its height and beauty and strength, and 
leaving a ruin with only the face untouched. The statue was mis- 
shapen and crumpled, crushed together out of all semblance to 
humanity, but the face had remained, conquering and triumphant, 
its splendour intact, its spirit enhanced. This Hans could not forgive. 
If his son had been an idiot, as he often openly declared he was, he 
could have forgotten him easily. But one could not ignore the man’s 
soul in that ruined body, particularly when that soul understood, 
defied, and laughed. 

It was not until Baldur’s birth that Hans learned that his wife’s 
dead brother and one of her uncles had been born so. Thus, she too 
shared in his hatred for her son. He implied that in some way this 
degradation was her fault, that she had wronged him beyond for- 
giveness. 

Years had not dulled the aedvity of his detestation. So, when he 
heard Baldur’s voice, a thic:k jet of crimson blood seemed to spout up 
into his ^ain. He turned savagely upon his son, who was standing 
beside his mother, holding her hand tightly and warmly. Hans’s 
bloodshot eyes became more suffused ; his face purpled. But Baldur 
regarded him serenely, faintly smiling, as beautiful as a ruined angel. 

So ! ” shouted Hans. You arc up ! Is it not too early in the 
morning for my fine gentleman ? ** 

No,” replied Baldur, softly. ** I usually get up at six.” 

Hans’s fury inerted to a murderous pitch. ‘‘ So, you get up at 
six, already I That is good, very good ! And what do you do with all 
the long day after six o’clock, you important gentleman ? ” 

Baldur laughed gently. ‘‘ Oh, many things, father. I read. I 
walk. I go with mother on her visits. I read again. I paint a little 
And I think. Did you ever think, lather ? It is very entertaining, 
sometimes.” ^ ^ q 
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His voice was as beautiful as his face, soft and melodious, with an 
undertone of quiet mirth. A girl’s voice, Hans had once called it in 
black contempt. Now the mirth, unafraid, and with a timbre in it of 
bored disdain, was very evident in that voice. Hans’s fists clenched ; 
his heart rolled over in his barrel-chest, thickly, sickeningly. Had he 
been able to kill, as he desired, he would have obtained enormous 
relief. And Baldur watched him almost musingly, still holding his 
mother’s hand. Within his large, blue eyes there was a strange spark. 
Hans had seen it only once or twice, and that in the last few months. 
He could not understand it. But for some reason it startled him, made 
his peasant’s soul vaguely uneasy, chilled his fury. 

“ Think ! ” he bellowed, hoarsely, retreating a little. “ What can 
you think, you idiot ? Whole men don’t think. They act, and work.” 

Baidur said nothing. He still smiled and regarded his father 
intently. 

There was a litde silence. Matilda was laying out her mistress* 
morning garments. She went to the door and accepted the breakfast 
tray which a maid had brought. She closed the door and brought the 
tray to the bedside table, smiling comfortably. “ A little early, 
ma’am, but they must have known you were awake.” She plumped 
up Frances’s pillows, and then brought her a thick, woollen shawl to 
put over her shoulders. Hans watched her. Again, that sad nostalgia 
of the flesh assailed him, and he forgot both his wife and his son. 

He turned abruptly and stamped from the room. When he had 
gone, Frances began to weep, silently, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. Baldur wiped her eyes with his own handkerchief, tenderly. 
” There, there, mother, you mustn’t let him frighten you like that, 
the red-faced Dutchman ! He loves to . frighten you. He gets a 
perverse satisfaction from seeing your fright. Why do you humour 
him like that ? ” 

She leaned her head against her son’s chest and wej^ without 
restraint. ” Oh, Baldur, my darling,” she murmured. Matilda 
watched them for a furtive moment or two with a stolid expression, 
without epmpassion, but with something of curiosity and contempt. 

Alone in the wide, silent hall outside, Hans stood without moving 
for some lime. He felt violently ill. He wiped his wet forehead. He 
was trembling. He was used to these fits of illness, after rage and 
hatred. He fumbled in his vest pocket and drew out a vial his physician 
had given him. He put a small pellet in his mouth and sucked it. It 
had a slinging, acrid taste, but it made his heart slow down just when 
it seemed that its pressure must bui'st every artery in his shaking body. 
He leaned against the low mahogany balustrade and stared sombrely 
down the wide, circular well of the staircase. As ever, its mysterious 
suggestion soothed and quieted him. Now he could breathe without 
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pain and constriction. He glanced witli last loathing at his wife’s 
door and went down the hall. At another door he hesitated, then 

knocked gently. ... , j t.* 

There was no reply. He turned the handle, and entered his 

daughter's bedroom. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

It was a relief to Hans, as always, to smell the odour of Ernestine’s 
room. Like himself, she loved freshness and the odour of lemon ver- 
bena cologne. Though the air was warm, it was clean, and pervaded 
with that cologne, like a breath from a citrus grove. She, too, liked 
sombre, dark furniture and austerity and dark-polished iloors. But 
all this was enlivened by touches of pure blue and gold and scarlet, 
for Ernestine Schmidt had a gentle yet profound taste. She loved the 
breadth of sky, uncluttered, and her golden silk curtains were swept 
back from the enormous windows so that she could sec the heavens 
in a broad sweep above her. 

She did not hear him come in. She was sitting, dressed in a crimson 
peignoir, by one of the windows, her elbow on the broad sill, her 
chin in her hand. The gprey light of the morning streamed over and 
past her. She was a small, slight figure sittirtg there, somehow pathetic 
and very quiet, gazing down into the street. The vastness of the room 
and the windows made her seem even smaller than usual, even more 
defenceless. Her feet barely touched the floor as she sat in her large 
chair. Dark curb clustered at the nape of her thin, childish neck. 
She was bent forward a little, as though something in the street had 
attracted her intense attention, and Hans could see the outline of her 
delicate thin shoulders. For some reason the line of her shoulders and 
throat always caught his breath with a sensation of sadness and tender 
protectiveness. She was so fragile, so little, so defenceless, for all her 
twenty-eight years, and so immature and unformed. 

He contemplated her for a moment, then it occurred- to him that 
she was not moving, hardly breathing. Her tenseness seemed to 
increase. He tiptoed towards her, craning his neck curiously. Even 
when he stood behind her, she did not hear him nor was aware of 
him. He looked through tlr^e window, which drijpped with long 
ribbons of pale water. He looked down to the street, past the lawns 
and the black, empty trees, glistening in the leaden light. Then he 
saw what had rivet^ Ernestine’s attention. A tall young man in 
workman’s clothing and cap was standing on the sidewalk, staring 
fixedly at the house. It was evident that he had not seen Ernestine ; 
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Ills eye kept wandering slowly but thoughtfully over the house, as 
though it interested him in itself. The rain and the wind did not 
appear to disturb him. His cap was thrust back on his head, and Hans 
could see his thick, yellow hair and rectangular face. 

Hans squinted, the better to see. He liked what he saw, sourly. 
The young man was broad and strong and held himself well in his 
shabby, shapeless clothing. Moreover, he did not have the workman’s 
sullen posture and bent shoulders. The light was not good, but Hans 
had an impression of strong, hard features and cold, blue eyes. As 
the young man studied the house, he kept swinging his dinner pail 
idly as though in time to some inner marching song. 

The seven o’clock whistle wailed through the rainy silence of the 
street. The young man started, then turned and broke into a dog- 
trot. He disappeared down the street, and was out of sight. 

“ Who is that man ? ” asked Hans, truculently. 

Ernestine started violently. “ Papa ! ” she cried faintly, her hand 
flying to her throat. She turned to him, frightened, and quite pale. 
She looked guilty and flustered. 

“ There, I frightened you,” he said, with rough contrition. He 
bent and kissed her cheek. “ Do not be frightened, liebchen. It is 
natural for a maiden to look at a man. Do you know him ? ” He was 
pleased that his secluded daughter had finally shown interest in a 
man, even if that man was only a workman. He had been much 
worried about her, for the prospects of heirs of her body had been 
fading steadily for ten years. Moreover, he had the German’s aversion 
for a sterile woman. 

“ No, papa, I don’t know him,” she murmured. She gazed up at 
him with her great grey eyes, so luniinous and untouched. She kissed 
his hand, whidi lay on her shoulder. She smiled, and then rubbed her 
thin, colourless cheek against the hand she had kissed. A thrill of 
grieved tenderness ran over Hans’s gross body, and he blinked his eyes 
sternly. “ But every morning, almost, he stops in front of the house 
and looks at it, like that, for minutes together. He never secs me. But 
I often watch for him.” A febrile flush crept up to her forehead, then 
receded. 

But he’s only a workman, probably one of the men in my mill,” 

protested Hans, without much severity. 

“ But — but he looks so nice,” stammered Ernestine, flushing 
again. “ So— so clean. So strong. And so confident,” she added, 
wistfully. 

“ A German boy, probably,” said Hans, but his voice was 
abstracted. He regarded his daughter with a deep thoughtfulness, and 
renewed hope. He always thought of her as a child, for she was so 
small, so unformed. Many thought Ernestine colourless and drab, a 
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fleshless wraith of a woman, with quite a resemblance to her mothei. 
But Hans thought that she had a strange beauty, delicate and shy, 
and in this he was quite right. The fragile, porcelain-like bones of 
her small, thin face had an aristocratic fineness under her smooth, 
pale flesh and skin. Her nose was little and very straight, with flared, 
nervous nostrils. Her mouth was a child’s mouth, faintly coloured and 
innocent and melancholy, but with something of Baldur’s sweetness and 
steadfastness in its expression. But it was her eyes that touched him 
the most deeply, for they were overlarge for that little iace and sen- 
sitive features. Grey, black-lashed, shining with an inner radiance, 
they were filled with shy pure light and gentleness. It was these 
eyes which had embarrassed suitors attracted by the wealth of the 
Schmidts, and had driven them away. Only a man who loved her 
could bear that shi\;png translucence and innocent purity, and no 
man had as yet loved Ernestine. This was because she had no social 
graces, in spite of the best schools and earnest teachers. Among 
strangers she was unbearably frightened and shy and wretched, and 
always found a comer to hide in at balls and other social events. 
When approached, she literally fled, confused and completely terrified. 

She knew that her father urgently wished her to marry, for he had 
been outright in his demands, and even coarse when alarmed enough 
at the prospect of her never marrying. But though she frequently 
forced herself to speak to young men, her terrified smile, her blushes, 
her extreme nervousness and open terror, alarmed any prospects and 
sent them scurrying away. All this increased her fear. Therefore, 
more and more, as the years passed, she secluded herself and could 
only be compelled to go out and “ look for a husband ” when her 
father had become more than ordinarily e.xigent. On these occasions, 
it was more anxiety to please him and keep his love, than fear, which 
drove her to accept invitations. For she loved him wth an aching 
passion and devotion, and lived only for his tenderness and aflfection. 
He had never had to strike her. in all her life. Her desire to please him 
had always actuated her every word and deed. In her heart, she 
believed her failure with men was due to extreme ugliness and lack 
of charm and desirability. 

Hans, with that intuition of his flesh, knew her terror of strangers. 
This was odd, for he had never feared any one in his life. Nevertheless, 
he knew her fear as well as though he experienced it himself. Some- 
times, watching her taut fear and her desperate little smiles, he would 
sigh and tell* himself that he could not bear to drive her so, and that 
even if she did not marry it would not be so bad. This way he would 
always have her, the only dear thing in his life. 

But lately his anxiety had returned, and with it, his exigency. He 
knew that he had a failing heart. What would become of Ernestine 
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then, caught between an invalid brother and a whining fool of a 
mother ? She must marry ! Some man must take his place and pro- 
tect her, and love her. But who? Her male contemporaries were 
already married. There remained only middle-aged bachelors, whom 
he rightfully distrusted, and widowers with children. Ernestine was ’ 
too frail to take on the duties of another woman, and care for a brood 
of obstreperous brats. 

Too, he remembered a certain day when Ernestine was ten years 
old, and her mother had timidly broached the subject of a boarding- 
school. He could not forget that day, for Ernestine had run to him, 
screaming. She had clutched him with her litde, white hands ; she 
had burrowed her head into his body. She had trembled so that he 
thought she would die on the spot. “ Don’t send me away from you. 
Papa ! No, Papa ! Tm a good girl. Papa ! I’ll. always do what you 
say. But don’t send me away from you ; I’ll really die ! Really, I 
will ! ” 

He had not sent her away, of course. He had picked her up in his 
arms and had carried her to a chair. He had rocked her, murmuring 
soothing words, and finally had hummed old German lieder to her 
until she had become quiet and still. She had fallen asleep, worn out 
with the extremity of her terror and grief. He had sat for a long time, 
looking down at that exhausted, worn, little face with the long, wet 
lashes. And he had forgotten everything else, and felt that he had 
held the whole world in his arms, and nothing else had mattered. 

In later years he suspected that Ernestine’s aversion for strangers 
was due to her never-dying fear that she, by becoming attached to 
another, might have to leave her father. At first, this had increased 
his tenderness and love for her. But now he was growing old, and 
had a bad heart, and would have to leave her. 

Who would know his little Ernestine, and how to treat her ? Who 
would protect her, and understand that fragile timidity ? 

But there were some things that he did not know about Ernestine. 
He thought that she was as indifferent to her mother as he was. It is 
true she was quite indifferent at times, but in the last few years she 
had Ijegun to pity her mother, and understand her, and even to feel 
for her a sad affection. Moreover, she loved Baldur, her brother. But 
from her earliest childhood she had hidden this love from Hans, 
knowing how he hated Baldur. However, life for Baldur might have 
been much harder had it not been for this hidden love of Ernestine’s. 

It w'as Ernestine who timidly intervened when Hans’s wrath and 
hatred had reached its highest peaks. Her intervention, even when 
she had Ijcen a child, was adroit, so subtle, that Hans never suspected 
it. He thouglit that he had just frightened the child with his furies, 
and made her ill with his violences. She was such a little sparrow, he 
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would say to himself, fondly, and he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for alarming her so. Moreover, she had such a tender little heart, and 
could suffer nothing to be hurt, not even Baldur. And so, to please that 
sensitivity to pain, he allowed Baldur to study painting, and live a life 
of secluded study and quietness which would otherw'isc have l>ccn 
denied to the unfortunate boy. Ernestine had kept her secret from 
Hans, knowing that any peace or tranquillity falling to Baldur de- 
pended on her keeping this secret. 

Hans never had that sick, plunging pain in his heart without 
thinking first of his daughter, rather than of himself. Time was 
short. He must do something. Sometimes, thinking of this, his whole 
fat body would burst out into a flood of cold sweat. He must do 
something for her. He could not leave lier unprotected in a world full 
of sharks and monsters. For Hans had no illusions about the world 
of men. He knew too much about it, and hated it with a sullen and 
vicious hatred. 

^ Now, as he stood beside her, looking down at her deeply, he felt 
a sudden surge of hope. Ernestine had looked at a man with interest 
and without fear, even though he was only a workman. Hans had no 
false snobberies. He w^ totally free of the caste-love of the plebeian. 
It was enough for him if Ernestine married a clean and healthy man, 
vWth intelligence and courage, no matter if he came from the fields or 
the slums. Such a man would beget strong children. He suspected, 
wth a peasant’s didl s^picion, that the elegant young men, sons of 
trances s aristocratic friends, would not be begetters of such children. 
More likely, they would beget creatures like Baldur. 

“ You do not know this young man, this workman, liebchen ? ” he 
^ked, again, his thick blond brows drawing together, not with anger, 

U you.” She coloured again, with distress. 

forward, she thought, and very un- 

A u u a movement to rise, but his urgent, heavy hand 

pressed her back into her chair. ^ 

Vou like his looks, eh ? ” , 

^ ? ” she murmured. “ I've 

hfm for monts.”‘° 

“ Maybe he is a thief? ” 

you^av aS indignant. “ Oh, Papa, how can 
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Hans was even more hopeful. If his butler, that Englishman, 
knew who the young man was, the matter could easily be settled. 

“ How’d you like to meet him, Ernestine ? 

Again her painful blush ran over her pale face, and she shrank. 
“ Oh, no, Papa ! That would be terrible, truly. Why — why should 
he want to know me ? Why, he wouldn’t even look at me ! ” 

Hans was silent. He stared at her with increasing thoughtfulness. 
He saw her piteous desire, and her fear that the stranger would 
repudiate her, or despise her. “ Don’t be a fool, child,” he said at last, 
in his rough guttural voice. “ Remember who you are. Well, well, if 
you are so frightened, you little rabbit, we won’t speak of it again.” 

He frowned, drew out his watch, and cursed. He replaced it. He 
bent and kissed his daughter’s cheek and patted her shoulder. He 
smiled a smug and secret smile. When he left the room he almost 
pranced, and hummed under his breath. 

He emerged into the corridor with a better humour than he had 
felt for many a day. Matilda was passing down the hallway with 
Frances’s tray. She dropped her eyes respectfully when she approached 
Hans, but a faint, secret smirk touched her lips. Hans planted himself 
in her path, and she was obliged to halt. 

“ Your mistress is feeling better, eh ? ” he asked, beaming up at 
her from his short height. 

She was surprised, but inclined her head. 

“ That is good. The women in the morning — hah ! ” he shook his 
head. He moved aside and allowed her to pass. His eye fixed itself 
with pleasure at a spot on her person just below the discreet bunching 
of her black dress which was a servant’s modest attempt at the fashion- 
able bustle. The spot was voluptuous and gleaming. His tongue 
touched the corners of his mouth, and his neck swelled. Then he 
descended the stairway, humming aloud : 

“ Ach du lieber Augustine ! ” 

He forgot to look down the well as usual. The morning, begun so 
inauspiciously, was beginning to take on the look of a happy and 
expectant day. He totally forgot Baldur. He never remembered 
Baldur, unless he was enraged about something. 

Once downstairs, he went into the library, then into one of the 
great drawing-roonas, looking for Gillespie, the butler. He finally 
found him. The butler was severely and primly upbraiding a maid 
for some delinquency, and then, happening to glance up, he saw Hans 
in the doorway. He lost colour. He stammered last instructions, and 
came towards his‘ master, bending his head with anxious inquiry, 
remembering the fury of only an hour ago. 

But when he came close to’ Hans, he saw that the formidable old 
man was actually smiling. It was a ferocious kind of a smile, but. 
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thank God ! it was really a smile. Gillespie was surprised, but thank- 
ful, and then he was amazed, for Hans was beckoning to him with 
an almost jocular air. Bemused, he followed Hans into the privacy 
of the library. 

Once there, Hans attempted to assume a stern expression. He 
stood before the fire, with his back to it, his thumbs in his armpits. 

“ Who is that young feller who stops outside the house nearly 
every day ? Eh ? Do you know him ? ” 

Gillespie started with renewed fright. He wet his drying lips, and 
made a drowning motion with his hands. 

•11 ^^7* • I — I sorry. He is just some lad from tlic 

nulls. Very pleasant-spoken, rather. Not a bad sort. Just a working- 
man, with good manners. I have seen him for a long time, but he 
spoke to me recendy. A— a foreigner of some kind, judging by his 
accent. I— believe me. sir, I don’t encourage that sort of familiarity 
lom pereons of his class— but there seemed no harm——” He 
gulped. I II see to it, sir, that he docs no more loitering ” The 

that he would now be discharged. i‘»my 

contemplating him thoughtfully. “ What is hjs 
nan^ Where does he come from ? Where docs he work > 

Ihe butler struggled to regain his fainting voice. He was visiblv 

palsied, and the colour of raw dough. 'le vv as visibly 

°r of Franz. He told me his whole 
h^Tv^Vb [n yr^Hh. ™ber it. And I believe 

find worklnLrJdtys-^TAI?'’ I' -as so hard to 

had gotten this nest America six months before he 

going to lose it for him, and'he^wou rbel‘d?ift"'H[s'*d‘^‘'‘''"''" 'T 

dim££rhS’,i,T'fXraioVSS.!!^^^^ iio.gh hi. bmi.,.. 

you abom f >■ "'y questions. What does he talk to 

pull^t^tesf ^e would 

Schmidt, sir. He is pleasant-snnlf^r, Mr. 

time of day.” ^ respectful. Just passes the 

Bu, why does he stop at this particular hou.e. and stare Uke 


it. hT"a 1 T-' He said thinly : 


<( 


He — admired 
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Hans was pleased. He shol a furtive look about his enormous 
gloomy library with a smug satisfaction. But he scowled. “ Oh, he 
did, did he ? That’s veiry kind of him. The impudence ! What did 
he say, eh ? ” 

Gillespie was so suit that he was to be discharged that he decided 
that nothing mattered. He bent his head and almost whispered : 
“ He told me it was the finext example of ugliness he had ever seen, 
sir. He said — that there was something grand in complete ugliness.” 

Hans shouted, furiously, turning crimson. He stamped his feet, 
lifting each one and setting it do^\'n so violently that the crystal 
pendants on the lamps quivered and rattled. “ The Schwein ! ” he 
exclaimed. “ I’ll go out there myself some morning and teach him a 
lesson ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” murmured Gillespie, completely undone now. “ Shall 
I — shall I go now, sir ? ” 

Hans glared at him, enraged. “Go? No, I’m not finished, yet.” 
He paused. Slowly the crimson receded from his fat face. He began 
to smile again, “ The man’s not a fool eh ? You wouldn’t call him a 

fqol, would you ? ” 

Gillespie took renewed hope. He looked up. “ No, Mr. Schmidt . 
No ! ” He became feverishly animated. “ I’d say he was a very 
respectable young person, for his class. And not at all impudent, or 
dangerous. He— carries a dinner-pail, and seems hardworking and 

diligent.” 

“ And he works in my mill ? ” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Hm.” Hans began to pace slowly up and down the room. 

Gillespie watched him. . „ , * • j 

“ I’ll sec he does no more loitering, Mr. Schmidt, he promised. 
Hans stopped and stared at him inimically over his shoulder. 

“ You’ll do nothing of the kind, you fool ! Let him look. Why 
not ? ” He began to grin. “ And now, get me my coat and hat, and 
call the carriage. I’m late enough, already. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


The eight, though it quickened, did not beconie warmer. Rather it 
greyed and sharpened, like the reflection from cold steel. 

Baldur Schmidt flung wide the curtains from the great windows, 
and l^ked with dissaasfaction at the sky. There was no sign of clear- 
ing. The ram and the wind strengthened, and now there were flakes 
of vacant white mcxed witii the rain. He stood for a long time, gazing 

TnH .h -Even in repose, and in solU 

tude, there was no bitt^emess, no wryness, in liis expression. Rather 

evp^ contemplative, but not serene. It was even severe about the 

eyes and the exmaordmanly pure forehead. His head was more than 

ever like that of a heroic statue’s. All bodily acUvity wa, ^pendcS 

in him m his contemplation, but there was something about him*^which 
suggested tremendous inner movement. ^ 

obie«' without one discordant 

there was a curious lo% “ semblance InT?", 

with pasfion s,oo^ teemed visibly alive and sdbran 

it was^ot the meafcted a"d 

vcntional angel. The hands' wer posture of the con- 

head was arched proudly and Throwi in'’ ‘’v 

to importune -God without fear or . ^ appeared 

pridefui reverence and urgency It but only with 

It had the body of a stromf anJ w- ^-i usual sexless angel : 

and force, which would ^cite lo^' ^ tremendous life 

The face was the face of a'^^^treiJ^^lv 1^"^ - women, 

ate Rather, it was sombre an7riitaeTaM°“',T^"’ 

a heavy, gloomy mouth. In lookW '‘ntl 

those half-folded wings and th^ Hf* ‘hat face. 

Biblical legend which, in^C^nes is 
the sons of God came the °k "P^c^^did hour when 

were giants in those days.” daughters of men/’ and “ there 

passionate breath. GlLV^^l°^autifUl^ appe^ed to move with 
at the waist by a broad bcU in ^ carved robe, it was clasped 

sword, Baldm Schmidt had CgrttL"m^e%^^ 
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York who had confessed that he had carved no statue before this, and 
would carve no more. It was a vision that had been with him since 
childliood, and he had no wish to profane it wdlh lesser work. He had 
studied his art only to give this one supreme vision objectivity. 

Baldur’s tastes were of the simplest. There w'ere no gimcracks on 
the black marble mantelpiece, under which burricd a quiet scarlet 
fire His bed was neat and narrow, and covered with dark-red velvet. 
His tables were heaped with books, and in another corner was a small 
piano upon which he played frequently and softly His chairs were 
small and straight, without softness or luxury, and the high ceiling 

was lost in shadow and darkness. . 

He left the window, finally, and went to the fire. He stirred it up. 

Lances of crimson flame leapt over the walls and the bare, polished 
floor He looked over his crooked shoulder at the busts and the statues. 
They seemed, in that firelight, to be carved out of snow and fire, and 
the angel shook on his low pedestal. Baldur smiled his strange and 
secret smile. He was comforted, as always, by the coming to life of 
his friends, his companions in mysterious silence. „ . 

Someone knocked gently on his door. “Conae in, he called. The 

door opened and Ernestine entered, srmling timidly. 

“ Good-morning. Tina,” he said, with ^fondness. The light is 

very bad to-day. But I’ll see what I can do.^’ « , 

On coming into this room, Ernestine’s glance was always first on 
the angel n^ver failed to make her heart tremble wth ecstasy and 
fear. Now she looked at her brother and smiled uncertainly. 

” If the light is so bad,” she began. • j , ” t4.> 

“ No, no, dear. Sit down in your usual place at the 
regarded her with indulgent affection. She was a year oldci than he, 
but he always thought of her as much younger. He watched her walk 
across the wide floor with grace and shy lightness. She wore a l^ustled 
A . ryf flark blue velvet and there was a fine string of rosy peails 
about her childish throat.’ Her dark curling hair was swept back from 
her pale temples and lay in a knot of curls on 

She sat down in a chair by one of the wmdows, and hajf her ^ave 
colourless face was in shadow and the other m pallid light, But her 
trrrv eves were radiant with inner lucidity. ^ 

^ Baldur talked of quiet inconsequential things as he prepared his 
a'Ll h“ "“ylng “ one ^o: 
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which are worth thinking of. But memories of the mind — perhaps. 
Memories of old life, sensations — turn your head a little this way, 
Tina. That is right. The light’s very bad. I don’t think I’ll be able 
to do much to-day, unfortunately.” 

He sat before her, his ruined body perched on a high stool, his 
brush in his hand. He peered again, and paused. 

“ What’s the matter, Tina ? ” he asked, anxiously. 

She was surprised. “ Notliing. Why ? ” 

“ I thought you looked a little feverish. There, turn your head a 
little, more this way. Are you sure you are well ? There’s quite a 
colour on your cheeks.” 

Yes, he was sure of it. Over Ernestine’s pallor was a faint, rosy 
patina, just visible, but giving her face a freshness and roundness he 
had never seen before. He studied her thoughtfully. 

» “ You look as though you’ve fallen in love,” he said, lightly. 
Ernestine’s eye flew swiftly to the angel before she could control 
herself. She was extremely embarrassed, then, and bent her head. 
She laughed a little. “ I’ve been sitting for hours in front of the fire,” 
she answered. “ My face is hot.” She paused. ” Baldur, do you 
suppose any one ever looked like that angel ? ” 

He turned ’his head and reflectiyely regarded the statue. “The 
sculptor had a model, no doubt. But sculptors always glorify the 
model in their work.” He was silent a moment. “ However, I’m sure 
there must*be millions who look like that. Thousands, anyway. Not 
that I’ve ever seen one, though.” His lip curled wryly. “ For in- 
stance, you don’t think Father, or I, look like that, do you ? ” 

But her eyes gazed at him seriously. “ Sometimes, Baldur, I think 
you look like that statue. Not that your features arc so big or hard. 
But there’s something ” 

He inclined his head indulgently. “ Thank you, Tina. But I’m 

afraid you’re prejudiced in my favour. Lift your chin a little. That’s 

better. He frowned at the miniature, then, with a sigh, put aside his 

brum. Its no use. The light gets worse every minute.” 

Ernestine left the chair and went to the fire, where she rubbed her 

srnall, dry hands. Baldur watched her acutely. She was quiet and 

colourless as ever, but he thought he detected a secretive excitement 

m her. He spoke to her. She did not answer. She was absorbed in 
some wistful, restless dream. 

litde Tina^^’” thought, sadly, “ that it’s someone decent. Poor 

When she had gone, he tried to sit down and read- But nothing 
inter«tcd him. He tried to play some selections on his piario. The 

or quieted him 

He walked resUessly about his room. Everything was silent, except 
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for the rush of the wind and the lashing of the rain. He stopped at last 
before the statue, and stood there for a long time, gazing up at the 
lifted and arrogant face. 

And then his vague and poignant, yet unaccustomed, melancholy 
passed away, and witli it, this restlessness. His old calm returned, 
serene and silent as a uintef sunset, which promised nothing and 
hoped for nothing. 

^Vhcn he had been younger, the years of his great pain and 
suffering had also been years of joy and inner excitement. He had 
believed himself endowed with some immortal gift. Crippled and in 
torment though he was, he had gone to New York, to get expert 
criticism of his wTiting, music and painting. He had come back, 
spent and broken and mute with a still and desperate muteness. 
He had discovered that he had little gifts, the dilettante’s gifts, pleasant 
and pretty. Only in his music was there a promise, but even there it 
was insufficient. All the l>eauty, fire and splendour of his mind and 
spirit were doomed forever to be pent up behind the hand of m^ioc- 
rity. Painfully, at times, they could emerge in a faint cry, a line of 
loveliness, a gleam of colour. But the skill was not in his hand, for 
there was an eternal formlessness in his spirit. He did hot know that 
it is only the vision wliich is mortal which can be adequately ex- 
pressed. Art must be made of clay, as well as flame, to be able to 
emerge in a magnificent form. There was no clay in him, and so Ms 
hand was bewildered and uncertain, thwarted by the intangibilities 
in his mind. Divinity, at the last, can only be expressed in silence. 

He had been twenty, then, and he had come home determined 
not to live any longer. There was nothing for which he could live, only 
pain and hatred and despair. Then there had been that morning 
when he had left his bedroom just before dawn and had painfully 

climbed to the fourth floor. , . . u 

He was never able to forget that dreadful climbing, and could 

never remember where the anguish was greater, in his mind or his 
body He lost orientation. He was not climbing up marble steps jn 
a ghostly dawn-light, with the intense yet echoing silence all ^out 
him. He was climbing up clouds, seeking oblivion and death. T'hen 
he had reached the top, and was leaning over the balustrade, looking 
down into the dark and diminishing well, whose bottom was only a 

pit of darkness. . u* • u 

He leaned there for a long time. It seemed eternity to him, with 

emptiness open before him and darkness all about him. 

And then, as he waited, a curious calm and serenity came over 
him, as he looked down into death. It was a calm and serenity wthout 
words or fully developed thoughts. He could not explain it ; he 
could only experience it. His pain lifted, and he grew old and c^uiet. 
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There was no comfort in him, no expectation. Merely a cessation oJ 
suffering and a rising of peace. 

It was nearly an hour later that he crept down to his room and 
went to his bed. There, he slept profoundly. When he awoke, the 
calm was still with him, the serenity unshakable. He had looked into 
the nothingness of death, and he had come back. Nothing, thereafter, 
could move or disturb him much. He had taken on invulnerability. 

His pain of body did not decrease with the years. But his pain of 
mind had gone forever. Everything that happened to him became 
small and without meaning in the grey light of his experience. He 

, was protected from emotion. He could go about his music, his writing 

and his painting without ambition or heart-burning. They were like 
small gardens he was cultivating in quiet peace* 

It was only on rare occasions, like to-day, when the old restlessness 
placed him But soon he could smile at it, and turn away from it, 
as irom an old but wearisome acquaintance. 

He slept deeply and unmovingly, sometimes with the help of drugs 
of If- P “““‘y Of ‘he tranquil im- 

^d^had yootgot-. he had not slept, 

nf ,11 oojy ‘O "tisery, because of desire. Now he was purged 

wa^ '"ote death in life, as he sometimes suspeefed'^he 

Psychological defences against the un- 

35S“ 

s siJwifs.ts,'' •'T' '"”5"? “ ■" 

steadily lessening sense of narr^ ™ superficial detachment, and a 

knowings him cLXely C d f«her, 

and his hatred. Sometime*, . indifferent both to his abuse 

an amusement languid with amused, but it was 

but n was a sorrowwithout ^ 'bother, 

of her, but here aeain or pam. He was quite fond 

Until very recently, he had been foS involved in his fondness. 

It was only in the last frw riai *i, Ernestine in the same wav 

his consciousness whe/ he saw hi? “ stinging sliver had pierced 

siderable eflfort on hfs .“’°oght of her. It took con- 


siderable effiirron Us p„t m rem;s:‘'th'’°“"? “m 

he felt fear. Consequently h^^ f and sometimes 

. He had no «ends at il Silued'?- ? “ P°“ihle. 

»*ghts in a state of susplmion '‘“y^ ^nd dreamless 

uspension. SomeUmes he wondered why he 
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bothered id live. But then, it was more of an effort to die than to 
live and he had looked at death once, and remembered. 

If he truly loVed anything, it was his statue of the praying angel. 
He began to identify himself with it ; it was an extension of himself. 
It w'as only marljle, but he gave it his own soul. He did not realise this 
consciously, and w’as not to realise this for som^e time still in the future. 
But in some hardly conscious way he thought of the angel’s body as 
his own, and thought that the soul of the angel was in himself. Only 
once had this grotesque idea risen to the surface of his conscious mind, 
and though he had laughed suddenly and indulgently at it, its in- 
fluence remained with him. 

In a lesser way, he also identified himself with the noble busts ot 
the heroes, musicians and poets in his room. They were in truth his 
friends. He needed no others. They were part of him, and he was 


part of them. , , , , 

After his long contemplation of the angel, he moved away serenely, 

limping slowly and unsurely. He paused to look at the rmniature he 

was painting of Ernestine. He was surprised as he looked ^t it, and. 

lifted it to the light to study it more closely. Yes, he had caught her 

pathetic shyness and simplicity, and with it, a certain delicate grace ot 

expression. A psyche-like expression, he thought, pleased. He had no 

delusions that Ernestine possessed any brilliancy of intellect or any 

subUeties. But he knew there was a clearness in her, a purity, which 


was infinitely touching. , . 

He put down the miniature, sighing. The stinging 

numb flesh again, and the restlessness returned. 


sliver stung his 


CHAPTER SIX 

There is nothing so desolate as rain and wind in a strange land, 

much trsee through this window except the narrow chas^ of t^ 
“ court ” between the long and gloomy apartments on Mjdbe^ 
Street The oDDOsite brick wall ran with mingled soot and rain, ana 

'Crwcrl°scrubb<Sito‘' a^olden^ yellow’, as was the wooden uble on 
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which she had set breakfast. Even the chairs were scrubbed to that 
smooth hue, and the sink-boards. She, herself had papered the walls 
with gay, red roses, and had hung flowered, cheap curtains at the 
window. It was her own hands which had braided and made the 
small, round rag-rugs scattered on the floor, and even the wooden 
cupboards above the black-iron sink. She had learned to work very 
hard in America, she, Emmi Hofisicdter, whose father had been an 
army officer in Bavaria, and herself a schoolmistress. 

With a sternly repressed sigh, she went to the table and poured the 
coffee into two thick, white mugs. A smell of hot baking bread came 
from the black, cast-iroa coal range, whose huge bulk was the largest 
thing in' the room. She then went to the bare, W'ooden stairway at the 
end of the kitchen and called urgently : “ Egon, you must hurry. It 
IS late, almost seven.” Her strong, rather harsh voice, was command- 
ing. She listened for the reply which came, eager, gentle, placating, 
and then went back to the stove to replace the pot and to look into the 
oven, where fresh, hot twists of bread had turned brown. She removed 
the tray and examined the bread carefully. But ail this was with an 
air of abstraction. She was frowning. She frowned so often that two 
deep clefts had formed between her brows, giving her an impatient, 
and even angry, expression. 

While she waited for her h-usband, she again stared through the 

window at the wall of the court, and the cleits deepened between her 
oyes* 

She was a vc^ tall woman in her late forties, hard and angular of 
Irame. Her shoulders were as broad as a man’s, and there were no 
sol ness, no curves, on her spare, long bones. Though it was so early 

bombazine dress, as spare ^ 
with not even a suggestion of a bustle upon it. Over this 

^ an mcongruo^ly feminine touch to her grenaaier’s figure. The 
Iwth^a 1 ^^ ’ rT about her corded throat, w^ fastened 

bones. ° harsh chin and jutting chcck- 

almLTb^cS in ?? “P long, rectangular face, pale and 

high-b^ndged X a1!Z 

iTdTect I?™- her eyes, 

braided sternly and S in aXirl^ “u ’ ‘h 
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command little love, but she would ahvays command fear and respect, 
tor there ^vas no craftiness in her severe expression, no deviousness, no 
falseness. Moreover, there was a compactness and directness about her, 
not onlv in her movx*ments, but in the swift, hard glances of her small 
eyes and the set of her pale lips. One knew that here was a woman of 
great honour, power and pride, even though it was easy to guess that 
she knew no subtleties, no lavish gendenesscs, and no compromise. 
What she saw, she saw clearly and straightly, with bitter strength and 
hardness, and with extraordinary intelligence, and integrity. 

Her hands, long and as large as a man’s, were scrubbed and red- 
dened and chapped, hands made for work aqd accomplishment. But 
they were not a peasant’s hands. The fingers were well-shaped and 
aristocratic, for all the marks of hard work. Her son, Franz, was a 
younger and masculine replica of her, at least physically. Mentally, 
she would think with bitterness and weary contempt, they had no 
common meeting-ground of minds. That was the most painful fact 
in her existence, and one to which her uncompromising nature was 
never reconciled. 

She had endured every thing for the sake of Franz. Her whole life 
had been lived for one purpose, since his birtii. But everything had 
l)ecn useless, all her sacrifices and her pain, her hopes and her work, 
her dreams and her passions. No matter what she did, at any time, 
during all her waking hours, she thought of little except all this. And 
even at night, she dreamt of it, she awoke, aching spiritually with an 

almost unbearable agony. _ -r i -i 

What did it matter what one suffered if the suffering were juslihcd 

she would often think. No matter what anguish one bore, no matter 
what torment and frustration and passing despair, it was as nothing 
if what one worked for was accomplished. But to endure all tliis, and 
then to be thwarted at the last, and to sec the work of years wasted and 
lost — this was the most dreadful thing of all, and not to be forgiven. 
She felt that Franz had mortally injured her, because her life, m him, 
had been without accomplishment. He had made a mockery of her 
years of work and sacrifice and pain. He had made them as nothing 

Even as she waited for her husband, Egon, she thought of this, and 
the clefts between her brow's became even deeper, and the lines of her 
mouth ^vere both cruel and embittered. She stood in rigid silence 
before the stove, not moving, hardly breathing, but there emanated 
from her rays of anger, rage and despair, and heavy gnef. 

Franz had once said to her, with amusement : It is not inner 

righteousness w'hich makes you so uncompromising and obstinate, 
mother. It is just your damned Prussianism.” He had said much 
worse things to her, but though she forgot these, she never forgot 
nor forgave this remark. The reference to Prussianism was t c 
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great insult, for to her it seemed that Prussianism was the most fright- 
ful manifestation of Bismarck’s new Germany, and the thing from 
•which she and her husband had fled with loathing and hatred. It was 
Ae supreme motivation which had impelled her into exile, and had 
changed her life. She had been born in Bavaria of a Bavarian mother 
and a Prussian father. She had hated her father from the earliest 
childhood. To her, he was a combination of everything she detested : 
cruelty, hai-sh discipline, lack of kindness and affection, and inhuman 
irnplacability. Her mother, whom she had loved passionately, had 
died in the atmosphere he had created, i wo things, therefore, pre- 
vented her from forgiving Franz : licr own haired of everything 
which her father represented, and a subconscious but horrified sus- 
picion that she resembled her father in many ways. Sometimes, when 
glancing in the mirror, she saw the vague shadow of her father’s 
features in her own. This caused her to avoid mirrors. Therefore, 
she was most outspoken in her denunciations of “ vanity ” and “ self- 
love,” and often declared that female decadence had begun on the 
day when mirrors were invented. Tficre wjis only one mirror in the 
whole dreary flat on Mulberry Street, and that was in the dark bath- 
room behind the kitchen, where her husband and son shaved. When 
cleaning that bathroom, she would avert her eyes, in order to avoid 

She felt a glow of righteousness in this, and 
often spoke of her lack of personal conceit and vanity. And in her 

"’sre her father. ’ 

She heaid her husband s soft, uncertain steps on the stairs. She 

‘®Sle and stood near it, like a soldier preparing for duty. 

...K 1 ^ f '““e inches shorter than liis wile with tlie 

wot ; n r®’ ” ft -y-- On hitong h^ 

ey« soft brown'r H f, ’ pince-ncz his 

sidness and genUrne^™t'’"5<^"had‘ 

tender and deprecating simlc, was a woman s moutii, 

robust, but he almSt alwa^^ inspire respect in the more 

ness itJl timid kind- 

though he was, his wife adored unopimonaied 

also ruled him with IL . ^ a cold-stem adoration. She 

continually. with the same sterpesss, and frightened him almost 

light-brown hS* oler^^^’k^ottv"sSfl\^ his thin strands of 

over ms knotty skull. His large cartUaginous ears 
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gave his head a patheiic appearance of alarm, for they distended 
themscK cs from his head in an attitude of flight. Thin, bent, defensive, 
with delicate-veined hands, he wore neat but shiny black broadcloth, 
and white, stifT shirts. His black cravat was neatly folded about his 
scrawny neck. The gold watch chain which hung from his vest seemed 
loo hca\w for that fragile body. He was a bookkeeper in Hans 
Schmidt's factor.' oflices. He rarelv talked to his fellow clerks, and 
then only in the softest, gentlest voice in which the guttural German 
accent was, incredibly, made musical. He worked diligently and 
accurately, and was much esteemed by his office superiors. He had 
confessed this to Einmi, but his whole being yearned only for peace 
and quietness, and rustic obscurity. Many years ago, Ermni had 
believed lie had had as violent a liatred and scorn of Prussianism as 
she had, but though he ^^as horrified at everything Prussian, and 
shrank from it, wounded and distraught, he did not hate it, or scorn 
it. To him, it was a manifestation as dreadful as storm and natural 
fur>’, and he wanted only to hide from it and forget it. Erruni’s active 
struggle against it, and her violent denunciations of it, distressed 
him almost as much as did the thing which caused them. He might 
have made a compromise with it, in his litde Bavarian village and in 
his little Bavarian school, by the simple method of ignoring its exis- 
tence among his books and manuscripts. But he had come to America 
with his wife and his child, for it was more arduous to oppxisc Emnai 
tlian to accede to her. 

Emmi had begun to suspect this very shortly after their arrival in 
America, winch she had eloquently called “ the new world where all 
justice and liberty and beauty arc capable of fulfilment. But she 
would not allow herself to suspect it openly. Therefore, she became 
more rigid and uncompromising in her hatred, and more voluble. 
Nevertheless, she turned her hopes from Egon to Franz, and in that 
lay her final disillusionment and despair. She had loved her native 
land with all the passion of the Teuton, but she had willingly sacrificed 
all this to come to an alien land and live among an alien people, 
whom she was never able to understand or truly love. To find that 
this sacrifice had been in vain, and had been made a mockery, was an 
agony loo great to be borne. At least, she had her cold but fiery rage 
to sustain her in her homesickness and misery. Egon had not even 
this. He was too gentle and kind ever to speak of his aching nostalgia, 
and his bewilderment, and Emmi often spoke scornlully of his placi- 
dity ” and lack of aggressiveness and conviction, and remarked acidly 
that he would be at home an>'whcre, provided he had his book^ 
Once she had told herself that her husband was made of the stud 
of serfs, but she quelled this thought loyally. It was just that he 
so meek and so sweet-tempered, she had said to herself, stem y. c 
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could not really hate any one. She did not know that his inner 
torments were greater than her own, and his inner longings for liis 
native land much more poignant and terrible. Had she known, slic 
would have been incredulous, and more than a little aghast. She Iclt 
that in herself, and only in herself, the icy flame burned high and in- 
domitably, and only she suffered the constant gnawing anguish o! 
nostalgia. 

When Egon sat down at the breakfast table, she gave him her 
usual sharp, probing look. She loved him with all her heart and her 
soul, and this morning’s inspection was to reassure herself that he did 
not seem more fragile than usual, and that his colour had not changed 
a little for the worse. But the soot, the dampness, the cold, and the 
drabness of this now hated city, had indeed lessened his vitality. He 
suffered much from respiratory illnesses, and always had a stifled 
morning cough. Moreover, he was always cold. Emmi kept the 
kitchen steaming for his benefit, and saw that he wore the thickest 
underwear, while she, herself, knitted him heavy, woollen socks. 
Looking at him this morning, she thought with despair : There is no 
hope no matter where I turn. Everything that we have endured has 
come to nothing. 

But her despair, this morning, was a little lighter than usual. She 

waited on her husband, insisting that he drink his hot milk and cat 

another of her fresh, hot rolls. She forced him to eat his eggs, and he 

did so, though choking, for he knew that if he did not his wile would 

worry about him the rest of the day. Her gestures, her manners, 

her words, as she waited on him, were peremptory and disciplinary, 

but a vague softness lightened her face and made her hands almost 
gende. 

He held the thick, white mug of milk to his lips in his blue-veined 

hands, and smiled at her fondly. He spoke to her in their native 
language : 

^And did you sleep well last night, my love ? ** 

‘ ” replied impatiently, scrutinising him again. Was 
It only her im^nation, or was he even tliinner than he had been a 
mo^ ago ? I always sleep well. And you, Egon ? 

He nodded, and sipped his milk. He never told his wife that he 

p^ow ne^ his eyes wnth his handkerchief, in order that she might see 
no stain m the mormng where his tears had dropped. Such tears 
wthout bitteme^, tears from his heart when he thought of Germany* 
weepfog sometimes awaken from his light sleep to Ind that he wl; 

tnug and fought his nausea meekly. He smiled 


bn^htly at Emmi, and the sudden radiance of that 


sweet smile un- 
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nei'vcd her, as it always did. “ But Franz — he was a little late this 
morning, was he not ? ” 

\ es. He was helping me to prepare the spai*e bedroom for 
Inngard.” She turned away abruptly, and stared through the rain- 
lashcd window. 

“ She will arrive at ten, Emmi ? ” He sighed. “ I hope she will 
like America.” 


Emini did not turn from the window. “ At least, America is not 
Prussia ! ” she exclaimed in a loud, harsh voice. 

*■ No,” he agreed, almost inaudibly, “ it is not Prussia.” 

Emmi brought him his worn, heavy greatcoat and an umbrella. 
She helped him into his outer garment, and the outline of his thin, 
bent shoulder-blades gave her a pang, as always. He was so meek, 
so sweet, so good, so gentle ; she thought fiercely. “ Irmgard is 
a sensible girl,” she said, roughly. “ She will not inconvenience 


us. 


“ I am not afraid of that,” he said, quickly, pulling his woollen 
gloves over his hands. He smiled again at his wife. “ It will be good 
to see another young face in the house.” He had such a tenderness 
lor the young that his eyes moistened. And then, knowing the secret 
places in his wife’s heart, he added : “ I hope very much that Franz 
will like her.” 

7 he coming of Irmgard Hoeller was the last assault of Emmi upon 
Franz, and w'as so desperately close to her desires that she could not 
bear to speak of it. She said, as she fastened the buttons on the great- 
coat : “ 1 remember her only as a baby. A very pretty child, as you 
remember. But my brother-in-law wrote me, before he died, that 
Irmgaid was a splendid girl. Of coui-se, tliat might be because he 
w’ished me to give her a home, and wanted to prejudice me in her 
favour. However, we shall sec. She is not afraid of work, he said. 
I am afraid we shall have to prove that,” she added grimly. She 
straightened up, a little flushed. “ My sister was a weakling,” she 
remarked. 

Egon said nothing. He had loved Hertha, the sister of Emmi. But 
Ilertha had not loved him, and had married Emil Hoellcr instead. So 
he had turned to Emmi, who at least reminded him of Hertha. He had 
a deep aH'cction for Emmi now, though he had been more afraid of 
her in the beginning. Literally, she had married him rather than the 
otiier way about. When Hertha had died, at die time when Emil had 
been imprisoned lor his rcvoluUonary activides, Egon had suffered 
torments of silent giief and desolation. But this was something else 
dial Emmi had never known. Thinking of Irmgard now, he wondered 
eagerly il she had become like her mother, the gendc, sweet-mouthed 
Flenha. 
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“ We must make her happy,” he said, as he went towards the door, 
already shivering in anticipation of the storm outside. 

“ Happy ! ” cried Emmi, loudly. “ Who has the right to be 
happy in such a world ! ” 

She followed him to the door, and waited until his bent form 
was out of sight before she closed it. She closed tliat door with 
tenderness, as one might close the bedroom door of a beloved but 
ailing child. 

She allowed herself no time for thought and conjecture. She busied 
herself swiftly and in an orderly fashion in the kitchen, her grenadier’s 
body moving in disciplined motions, without waste. She turned off the 
gas, leaving the kitchen in semi-darkness, rippling with rain-shadows, 
for she was very economical. 


The kitchen restored to order,' she opened the door upon a long, 
dark hall, chill. and gloomy. This hall led to the “ parlour” of the 
flat. Emmi had furnished it with second-hand walnut and horsehair 
furniture, hideous bulking articles without beauty or comfort. The 
ro^ was dark, l^e every other room in the miserable tenement, and 
coffin-shaped, with two longj thin windows looking out upon the 
desolate court.. Here too, the air was that of some underground arctic 
tomb. A large square of turkey-red, thin carpet lay upon tlie floor, and 
the boards bordenng it had been polished to a deep-blackish lustre by 
Emmi s stem hands. Upon this carpet lurked the monstrous liorsehair 
fprmture, like squat and sullen animals, a sofa and two chairs, and in 
the cen^e of the room, a heavy, round black walnut tabic with brass 
lect which Emmi had brought from Germany. She had hunt? stiff 
^ce curtaim at windows, rigid with starch and white as 
snow, ihe amtenty of her nature was evident in the absence of all 
ornaments and knick-knacks and cushions. Everything was stiff and 

room fireplace in 

^wa« laid 1 n" ““ f “r ‘°P- A Bre was 

ch^eS.1 Stoessels prelbrring the more 

ptmr^ kitchen. Over the fireplace hung a single 

picmre, Emmi s treasure, a remarkably fine engraving of Goethe 

^ She had never considered herself a<4 
felt M^ffe?^ Sned “ ?h passionately democratic theories 
ircermar^t, ? ^ Pfi“ “f finely-bound books 

done, she ^his 

mio me iront parlour, a room which her economy 
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had heretofore left unfurnished and closed off. But now this room, 
with the bay-wndow fronting the bedraggled street and facing the 
blackened cottages on the other side, had been quickly couverted into 
a bedroom for Irmgard Hocller. A small rag-rug lay on the. thin, 
long expanse of the polished floor. Emmi had bought a second-hand 
white, iron bed, and it stood in the centre of the room, narrow and 
white, hard and chaste, with pillbw shams and a thick cotton spread. 
I'here was a blackwood wardrobe there, also, a table, a rocking- 
chair, and a commode. Emmi surveyed it with satisfaction. It was 
a nun’s room, without warmth or comfort, but achingly clean. She 
dusted the room, walked about it, restlessly, peered through the 
curtains without knowing what she did. But again, her look lightened. 

In the rear, oil the kitchen, was Franz’s bedroom. A feature of 
these tenements was that there was a sort of garret room leading up 
from the kitchen, also in the rear. This was the room where Emmi 
and her husband slept. Only the first-floor had this room. Emmi 
could never have accustomed herself to sleep on the same floor with 
her kitchen and her son. 

It was now eight o’clock, and the tenement was in order. The rain 
had increased, splashing desolately against the windows. Enum 
mounted to her liny, bare room, removed her apron, patted her hair. 
Then she put on her tight broadcloth jacket and tied on her bonnet. 
She put on black, cotton gloves, and then went downstairs briskly, 
her heavy broadcloth skirls trailing behind. She picked up her um- 
brella and marched to the door. . , u- 

The rain and wind assaulted her. But she did not mmd this. She 
walked rapidly and firmly down the mournful street to another flat 
in the building. There she briskly pulled the bell and waited. She 
was on her way to do her usual morning duties. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The HOR.SE-CAR went no farther than the gates of the Emnu 

d6sccndcd, holding her skirts high in her lean, black-gloved ha^nd. A 
high, barbed-wire fence guarded the grounds of the mill, and there 
were iron gates at intervals, and watchmen m little wooden shacks. 
Emmi looked at the mill with gloomy distaste. Ihe ram w^ heavier 
than ever, and the wind violent. Against a boiling pseom sky ol grey 
clouds the towering chimneys of the mills shot forth scarlet and 
.lightning, and masses of black smoke starred with red ^ 

the mills themselves came a prolonged, confused roar The Hasted 
grounds surrounding the mills were heaped with slag and cinders, and 
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busy with workmen wheeling barrows or driving carts with straining 
horses. ® 

Before one of the gates there was quite a small crowd of workmen 

their shabby clothing sodden from the rain, their caps pulled down 

over pale and anxious faces. They were engaged in arguing with the 

watchmen, who held clubs ready and talked bullyingly through the 

iron gates. Enimi approached the outskirts of the crowd and listened 
to the pleading of a leader. 

“ But, ^ere weren’t no caU to shut us out, without notice. Here 
we come this momin*, and you won’t let us in ” 

was laid off? What more do you want ? ” ^ ^ 

“ But Saturday ” 

A of things happened over Sunday ” 

■■ " company police ^ ’ 

Emnu touched a young workman on his arm. He turned a dazed 

‘="P' “ " ‘he 

Well, ma am, seems like there’s a lav-ofT unrxnf*rt#>^H Hr* 
an English voice and deprecating Englisl/ma^n^ ^ 

lay-offi™ had said nothing ofa contemplated 

“ But why is there a lay-off, young man ? ” 

orde. canS/l^^^on^ ^’a^’ 

anyway? It ^n’t^none ol^my troubre/ 

heart beat heavily, with'a deen hit her Itp and turned away. Her 
was all the darker and more^d ^he dark, wet morning 

expression of bXTangera^?°'"'s- ‘ook on an 

she felt twinges of anxiefy foTprC Of . Moreover, 

now, after three years in the mills and ^ foreman 

this selfish thought disM,nnL^ ■ d he 'aid off. Then 

The station wasXe^*^? *h' P“" returned. 

at the miserable wo^en bSnrhVv 

with mud. The station was si Zfd i ‘^“hbled 

and waa as mmshackle ^ ^ 
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building in the vicinity. The long lines of rails leading up to it gleamed 
^vetlv in the grey light. A few engines puffed on sidings, and the 
streams of freight-cat's on other sidings dripped with water. The air 
was full of grit and smoke, and clangorous witli bells. Emmi entered 
the station, which w'as heated by a black, pot-bellied stove, and littered 
\viih broken benches, upon which sat ragged women and children 
with bundles. A large oil-lantern swung from the ceiling. It was 
hve minutes to ten, and the train from New York tvas on time, the 
ticket-seller informed Emmi. 

.She walked restlessly up and down on the filthy floor, which was 
stained with tobacco juice. She lifted her skirts, and kept her head 
bent as though she could not bear to look at the wretched Itumanity in 
the station. Her face became more gloomy with every moment. Then 
she looked about her, as though she were a newcomer, full of new and 
sickened Impressions. What would Irmgard think of all this, Irmgard 
who no doubt had young dreams of America ? Never had she seen 
such poverty and dirt, Emmi was sure of that, remembering the clean 
bare stations oi Germany. It was a sad ddy to aiTive, and a sad day 
for Irmgard. 

The train from New York approached up the rails, its wheels 
screaming and its bell thundering. It was a long train, the first few 
coaches black with soot, the coaches of the well-to-do large and much 
cleaner. Emmi went out upon the unsheltered platform and lifted her 
umbrella. Crowds descended the high steps clumsily. She watched 
cvcr>' woman with great intensity. Which was Irmgard ? Emmi was 
iostled by the crowds, but she held -her place firmly, watching every 

Then she started. It might have been her own sister, Hertha, who 
was descending the steps, clutching a raffia suitcase and a large bundle 
wrapijcd in black-cloth. Hertha in her youth, vital, quiet, calm, m her 
old-fashioned cloth bonnet and bulky woollen skirt and jacket. But 
this was a taller Hertha, Emmi saw, and a much more beautiful one 
and surer, and not so sweet efface or gentle of manner. Emmi could 
not move for some moments. Emotion held her rigid and immovable. 

Her vision clouded, and she blinked fiercely. , -u 

The girl, once on the platform, looked about her without bewilder- 
ment. She set down her suitcase, and put her bundle upon it, oblivious 
of the ram. She straightened her bonnet, and patted her jacKct, 
shaking off some of the soot on her shoulders. There was no e.xpression 
of confusion, disillusionment or fear on her face, only a great calm- 
ness and composure. Emmi, recovering herself, moved forward, ana 

began to speak in German : 

The girl smiled, and the smile was like a flash of light. Emmi was 
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but girl was taller. She bent her head and touched Emini’s 
check with cool fresh hps. Her ungloved hand, in Emrni’s was firm 
and young and very strong. Emmi’s depression lifted. “ Let us 00 in 

di'lju^h^h *^'"1 ^most gayly. She took the black bundle,’ 

' stlt ^nd marched away into the 

tation. Then Irmgard followed, carrying her weiglitcd suitcase. 

I have no carriage, said Emmi with a wry, twisted smile “ VVr- 
must walk to the horse-car.’* Lwisica smile. VVe 

The girl smiled again. Emmi saw that one of her characteristirc 

liSt^oTthe'T^; ■lluminated by that gleaming smile. In the swaying 
ght of the lantern, the girls beauty seemed to increase, until it fiVd 

proHle of a cLsic r I’^^iantly green. She had the 

w-^d"’aid"bu5iT dothii:f i^id SF“e" 

the girl would be comeir Her mo^ , T' 

not prepared her for th^ Her optimisUc hopes, however, had 

filled with affection. tghtened still more, and was 

bility. Yet, /ere was n^tht^bot^neTSr eTm'^"’*"’ 

She was one who accepted everythin^Fm nothing static, 

bon or despair. But for aU th^^rP?’ V thought, without rebel- 

Ii^gard glanced about her at^hT*?’ ^P^^bed into puddles 

the bowed women cre:ptg i/g t^d^t'alf 

I never expect anything ■" renli^ i 
Is she stupid ? thought E;iu 5 *^f‘ , , =*"'f ™led once more. 

She so involved in her thonohf ?k possibly be stupid » 

ott the car, and only sa. bestdX sXl sw T 

Staring straight ahead. The pas- 
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sengers on the car awakened from their lethargy by the sight of such 
spectacular beauty, gazed at Irmgard with expressions of sullen aston- 
isliment. If the girl were aware of the attention she attracted, she gave 
no sign of it. She sat upright, and quietly, her hands in her lap. Emmi 
studied those hands, large, well-shaped, chapped, but of fine for- 
mation. Serenity and stillness flowed out of Irmgard, like a calm 

light. 

When tlicy were finally walking up Mulberry Street, Emmi said . 

“ You w'lW. find America much different from Germany. This is a 

strange and h.opelcss land, Irmgard. u u j 

The girl did not reply. Emmi w'as yet to learn that the hard 

rigidity about her mouth was not customary, iDut was an evidence of 

tremendous self-control. She must learn to be more communicative, 

thought Emmi. But she is probably feeling ver>' strange just now, and 

overwhelmed. .1 

Emmi opened her flat door, and they entered into the clean, dim 

chill of Irmgard’s l^edroom. The girl looked about her briefly. The 

hard lines about her lips softened. “ You must unpack immediately, 

said Emmi, “ and change. Then, come into the kitchen, in the rear, 

w'hcre it is warm. I must prepare my dinner.” 

She went aw'ay, closing the door after her. She mounted to her 
room and removed her jacket, stole and bonnet. She was snrpris^ to 
find that her hands were trembling a little, and curious excitemc 
thrilling in her blood. She thought of Franz, and how astonished he 
would be at seeing such loveliness and strangeness. She descended to 
he ytehen a-ain It was odd that the loneliness of the flat had gone 
Llready and It seemed filled with comfort. Emmi peeled some pola- 
"and prepared some cheap lamb for the stesv kettle. But her 
thoughts were occupied with that bare bedroom m the /rout of the 

-sits 

clumsy.*" It was evidently her best She came mto^ ha?ia"d ou^t a 

“""-/rgirT,°:;oTrpea^nt"s^down She looked about the kitclw^ 
with her'lo^g, slow gaze, “ ^le wS 

°"'^l"."Em’mnUleThtXbo°m ftove" fmtng, sile^nt minutes. 

ITcrc were so many things she ^^^heW^h^nd 

ask. But that silence held her back, like an upheld hand. 
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Finally, however, she said : “ You must not expect much of 

America, Irmgard. What we heard in Germany about this country is 
only lies. There may be beautiful places here, but I have not seen 
them yet. I have seen only dirtiness, ugliness and liopcicssness. All 
this is for the poor. There is no dignity here. In Germany, even the 
poor have dignity, even the poorest peasant. But unless one is rich in 
America, there is only shamefulness and weariness.” 

having finished her srriall meal, rose and went to the 
kitchen window. She had not spoken since she had entered the 
room. She stood, and looked through the streaming window at the 
grimy wall of the court opposite. 

Emmi, at the stove, paused, and looked at that young and vital 

figure. She spoke again, in a loud, harsh voice of bitterness : 

Do you understand, Irmgard ? There is no spring here.** 

Irmprd turned and looked at her aunt with those brilliant-green 

eyes. “ No spring ? ” she murmured. And then Emmi knew she 
understood. 

1 j of hope, Irmgard. It is always winter. A new 

6 promise and strength and newness, 

which was blasted m midwinter, and went no further. Noise and con- 

^lon, and much running about, and fever, and no brightness. I have 
seen other cities in this state, and they are all the same. There is a 
sickness in them all, and a sick madness. A money madness.” 

« paused, then went on in a lower, but an even more bitter voice : 

V *^o“ght : It is a new land, and all the hopes of 
men are here, all the hopes which were killed in Europe. Here any- 

I WeTund'lt glorious and free, and good. 

Eumn/K.?.V lymgard. I have found that men came from 

t-urope, but brought their illness in a wo.se form with them.” 

she could ® face was contorted in a sudden spasm, as though 

in a‘land wSere'"r'thiL''“‘1’ 

Where all the dre^^f nobfrm^”"’ accomplished. 

those who mad^ ° ‘‘"d live. Perhaps 

addedT° ntft Ac s?r„7 She 

cruelty and Ac "*=*““? '^hich was the new Germany, and the 
wert^erlSe ^ oppression. I found them hL. They 
more corrupt.” ^«rica, for they were dirty, and men were even 

can onf do ? ” 5? her stove. “ But what 

of her lids. ' ^ salty burning at the corners 
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“ And Uncle Egon ? And Franz ? They find it so,- also ? asked 
Inngard. 

Enimi bent her head over her ketdc. “ Egon never speaks,” she 
said in a slilied voice. “ He is a bookkeeper in the same mill where 
Franz works. Franz — well, you will hear Franz, himself. He is a 
Ibreman in the mills, and doing well. We have twenty-eight dollars 
a week, and I save much ol‘ it. That is all one can do — save a little, 
grimly. Beyond the money, there is nothing. We all work very hard.” 

“ And I shall work, too,” said Inngard. “ I am not afraid oftvork. 
Will you let me help you, now ? ” 

Einmi turned from the stove. She paused. Irmgard smiled at her, 
and the smile was so sweet, so understanding, so gentle, that Emmi 
could not speak. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

Egon Stoessel worked only until half-past five. He anived home at 
about six o’clock. But long before that time Emmi was at the front 
windows, peering carefully through the lace curtains. By six o’clock 
she W2LS usually in a nervous stale of apprehension. Egon had been 
careless, as usual, and was crushed under the hoofs or wheels of the 
horse-cars. He had fallen, and injured his skull. He had got lost. He 
was ill. She alternated between her stove and the windo\vs, her face 
dully flushed, her eyes sharp with fear. Irmgard, setting the table, 
watched her with sympathy, listened to her mutters about Egon’s 
carelessness and absent-mindedness. As time passedEmmi became 
more and more irascible, and railed against her husband, telling 
Irmgard, in a high, stifled voice, about the time that Egon had for- 
gotten to leave his desk ; the time he had forgotten his overcoat 
and had walked home in the cold rain, subsequently developing a 
bronchial trouble which had never left liim ; or another occasion 
when he had ” taken a walk ” after his work and did not arrive home 
until eight o’clock, seemingly much bewildered because it was so late. 

” What can one do with such a man ! ” she cried, with a manner 
that implied that Egon exasperated her to the point of active dislike 
and fury. But Irmgard saw the passionate love and fear in Emmi’s 
pale-blue eyes. “ It is not yet six o’clock,” she said soothingly. Emnu 

stared at the kitchen clock angrily. 

She went to the window again. Egon was coming up the street 
under his umbrella, walking wiih his slow, uncertain step, his head 
bent* A pang went through Emmi, as she watched him come. 
street-lamps had been lighted* Their yellowish flickering light 
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wavered over the wet and glistening street. Egon bent before tlie wind, 
snuggling against its/orce. Across the street, lamps had been lit in tijc 
miserable cottages, but these lights merely enhanced llic gloomy 
desolation of the whole scene. Now hail was mingled witJi.the wind 

and rain, and just as Egon entered his flat, the fusillades ol‘ icc-bullcis 
rattled against the wirtdows, 

“ Where have you been ? You are wet to the skin. You are so carc- 
• less, Egon ! ” upbraided Emmi, helping her husband with his coat 
hat and umbrella. But though her voice was loud and impatient, her 
face w^^ suddenly beautiful with tenderness. She bent her head and 
kissed his damp, sunken cheek. He smiled at her. He was dimly 

he murmured, rubbing his cold, Uiin hands 

, , . here.” Emmi took his hand, as though he was a child, and 

led him into the warm kitchen. 

wav Egon stopped in tiic door- 

Ihe M f shocked. He stared at 

to^taU gu-1 for a long moment. Hertha ! said his I, earl, fainting in 

eurtlvT.^^"''''' Emmi, briskly. The girl 

hSbeautirS old man. He looked up into 

a^d her Wv K ^ Hertha’s face, 

but he^^^el’agl^ " -5-“ ?-><=■ 

T'** llebchen,’* he said. “ It is a strange 

come to those who love you.*’ ^ 

at her\vri^t^d^tnltnts:'^Hertatai\"^'"“‘°“^^^ 

tenH#*r K!.,oU- uesincss. ttertha had been so modest, so eentle so 
tracted Th^r that she would ever be shy or dis- 

itxoon. He.saw hS vivS of 

calm features Th^c variance with her lai'gc 

was an i^e. looked at them he saw h 

broi^hrhim 'iS SiDpTre'^Sh ‘''’‘'‘‘‘'’S'^Emr near the stove, and Emmi 
her breath, and nm removed his wet boots, scolding under 

glass of hot milk, which he oh^H' brought him a 

curve of her shoulders ““vements. The 

out fragUity. He glancS q^ekly ^d'Tdf 

her answering lobk sad.fbj n- . quesuon at his wife, and 

^a^ong his t s'^d^- ^ 
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“ Franz ! ” muttered Emmi, in a dissatisfied tone. 

While they \vaited for Franz, Egon asked Irmgard timidly about 
Germany. “ Has it changed much in the last ten years ? ” he asked. 

I saw little change, Uncle Egon,” answered the girl, respectfully. 
“ But then, there is very little change in villages. My father taught his 
school, and I managed the farm. It was very quiet.” Egon liked the 
low, deep voice, though it was not Hertha’s voice. 

It seems strange that such a one as Emil could have settled down 
to teaching school,” said Emmi, with a snort. “ I remember him. Ho 
burned. He was like a torch. I admired liim very much. He would 
have com^ to America, after he came out of prison, had it not l:)een for 
Ins child, you, Irmgard. He seemed much subdued, like a banked fire. 
Did he become entirely a petty bourgeoise, Irmgard ? ” 

Ij'ingard smiled. bJo. He still believed in mankind. Aunt Emmi. 
Emmi, Nvho was scrutinising the stew, turned with a sudden sharp- 
ness to lier niece, and frowned. “ You speak as though you wcie 

amused,” she said. “ And cynical.” , 

The girl saw that her aunt was both annoyed and suspicious, and 

curiously startled. 

“ No,” she replied, and that was all. But the frown remained 
betw'een Emmi’s brows. She appeared to have been taken aback. 
Egon looked from one woman to the other with apprehension. 

” We must have some music after supper,” he said, helple.ssly. 


“ Did you bring your violin, child ? ” tt i i? »» 

“ Yes I have it. I have not played much lately, Uncle Egon. 

He brightened. “ Ah, you must make Franz play. He does it so 

“ You\now very well that Franz has not played for months and 
months, Egon,” said Emmi, in a hard voice. Egon sighed, said 

"°*'Zodd'’c^o‘'nstraim fined the warm, lighted kitchen. Something had 
gone wrong, reflected Egon. But what was it ? Had he smd some- 
fhing wrong ? He tvas alwavs ofTending Emmi, his poor Emm . That 
was'probaUy because he was very stupid. His gentle ace became 
humble and distressed. He removed his glasses f"'* 
his clean, white handkerchief. His weak eyes blinked ■" smo"® 
light, and were moist, as though full of tears. Irmgard "■<=" f 
w°ork as calmly and quietly as ever, seeming to know exactly what to 


Egon made another attempt. “ I have always wanted a farm,” 
he said timidly. “ I can never reconcile myself to living m a city^ 

“ But not iii America ! ” exclaimed Emmi. Oh, never in 

America ! When Franz marries, and is settled we 

Germany, and see what we can do.” Her voice had repudiation in 
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and resistance, and bitter defeat. Irmgard lifted her head slowly and 
gazed intently at her aunt’s flushed profile. 

'* You would return to Germany, Aunt Emmi ? *’ she asked. 
“ My father said you would never return.” 

The flush deepened roughly on Emmi’s lean checks, and the bitter 
lines became sharper about her lips. “ I never thought to return. It 
was the last thing I desired. I turned my back upon Germany, forever. 

I had a dream of America ” She straightened up, and turned 

away from both the old man and the girl, and her lone became 
lower, and a trifle hoarse. “There is no dream. The only thing I 
wish to do, perhaps very soon, is to go home, and forget I ever had a 
dream, or a hope.” She pressed her clenched hands savagely on the 
window-sill and stared at the blackness outside. “ I was a fool, she 
said, huskily. 

There was no sound in the kitchen, except E^n*s sigh of distress. 
Then Irntgard said .softly : “There never was, and never will be, a 
Utopia, Aunt Emnn. We must live as we find life, and human beings. 
But with the stufT we have we can approach our hopes.” 

Emmi did not answer for a long time. She did not seem to have 
hwrd the girl. Finally she turned and regarded Irmgard strangely, 
ohe was vei7 pale. If she meant to speak, she was prevented from 
doing so by the arrival of Franz. 

Franz came in, laughing to himself. He had completely forgotten 
that his cousin was to arrive to-day. His strong, fair lace, hll square- 

angles, was flushed and damp with rain and wind. The 
sho^d^ of his shabby, grey coat were black %vith moisture, and he 
00k oH lus cap and shook it, shedding sprays of water. His thick 
yellow hair rose like a crest from his forehead, and under it his blue 
eyes g ittercd in the gaslight. There was an exuberant Norseman 
a nnlr. suggestive of seas and forests and long, open plains, 

strength. But his mother, as 
and th '' ‘hpugh he laughed his mouth was long and brutal, 

the peadTof and 

inner Mama, Papa,” he said, still laughing at some 
door, itin *™ 8 ard stood in the pantry 

kiss^ tutjed her dry, colourless cheek to her son to receive his 

■pra°r. your cousin, Irmgard Hoeller ” 

quieUy wateWne Um of remembrance, and saw Irmgard, 

' saw eVt ^ door. His eye ran over her quickly. He 

average. SX?. w' “ '^as much taller than 

some COW Hedidnntr? iw* ^ handsome cow. A stupid, hand- 
. He did not like tall, fair women, and this was perhaps rooted 
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in the antagonism bettveen himself and his mother. He preferred 
delicate, fragile u-omcn, small and dark. A level flash of hostility darted 
between himself and Irmgard. Very stupid, he thought again, and 
smiled. 

He greeted her courteously enough in German, and in a low, in- 
different \oice she answered. She moved to the table in her bulky, 
shapeless clothing, and laid fresh silver upon its whiteness. She could 
manage a plow like a man, Franz’s contemptuous thoughts continued, 
and he sa^\’ her hands and felt distaste. Bigness in women revolted 
him. This was no dainty piece of woman-flesh, but a girl who could 
run a farm with Teutonic thoroughness and hot health and strength. 
He stared covertly at her broad shoulders, but was pleased by the 
slcnderncs.^ of her waist, so compact and fluid. 

Einini had been watching the girl and the young man with 
passionate atlcntioh. She saw Irmgard’s indiflerence and her son’s 
contemptuous hostility. Anger and furious disappointment seized her. 
In essentials, her nature was so like Franz’s that she could almost always 
guess or feel his thoughts. 

“ \Ve must make Irmgard as happy as possible in this strange 
country,” she said, in her loud, hectoring voice, as though it were a 
command. 

” Most certainly,” replied Franz politely. He hung up his coat 
and cap, and rubbed his hands over the red lids of the fuming stove. 
He glanced over his shoulder at his father. “ You did not get wet, 
Papa ? ” he asked, with affection. 

“ No, my son, not very much,” answered Egon, smiling with love. 
” But your own boots are very damp. Do you not think it best to 

change them ? ” . »» 

F) anz glanced indifferently at his Ijoots. ” I think not. He sat 

down at the table and looked wath pleasure at the food. He broke 
off a huge piece of bread and buttered it lavishly. His inner joke 

absorbed him again. , i. i ?■ 

“ I think there is going to be a strike,” he said, chuckling. 

Emmi, who had been wailing upon him, paused, a dish in her 
hands and alarm in her face. “ A strike ! Why should there be a 

Strike, Franz ? ” , , ■ 

He shrugged. “ Business is very bad. We had to shut down three 

more furnaces to-day. Several oixlcrs have been cancelled, the super 
intendent told me. There has been a big uproar, because the last 
shipments were porous. Our way of making moulds is at fau t. ere 
is a fortune waiting for a man who can make dependable ^ 

far, we have not found it. Now, we have many shipments back on 
our hands, fine enough on the surface, but full of air- o es in e 
centre, brittle and worthless. That is something we must always 
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expect, in some quantities. But unfortunately, the entire shipments 
were in that condition. This is a very bad thing for the Schmidt Steel 
Company, for our waste has heretofore always been small. Our 
reputation has already suffered. So — they have had to lay off many 
more men, and must reduce the wages of those who have been re- 
tained.” 

Emmi’s disappointment was swallowed up in her apprehension. 
“ You will be laid off, Franz ? ” 

He gave her a smiling, cunning look. **.Not yet, at least, Mama. 
You need not fear too much for the bank books.” 

She flushed with anger and embarrassment, but before she could 
reply, Egon said, distressedly : “ I knew of this some days ago. But 
I did not know it was so bad.” 

“ It is very bad,” said 'Franz, tranquilly. 

Emmi exclaimed : “ You do not seem too anxious, Franz ! Times 
are very poor. What will you do if you are laid off ? ” 

He looked at her, narrowing his smiling eyes. ” I have said. Mama, 
that there is no danger, just yet.” 

This important matter settled, Emmi could momentarily foreet 
personal mauers. She inhaled a deep breath of relief. Then she 
frowned. This morning I saw the workmen at the gates of the 

Itwas very terrible. Their faces— ” 
his food""^*"® pleasant, I agree,” said Franz, devouring 

in h ! ” "ied Emmi. passion Unck 

V k ' cnimon deep in her flat cheeks. Irmgard, washing 

pTm became alert, and listened with intentness^ 

From her aunts tone, and her cousin’s light laugh, she guessed that 
TOme deep imphcation lay beneath them, and that some sore and 

hiddL a^d sml^:rderinf “ 

“ “r of amiable patience 

“bout the same old ihine 

■ shoulder. ^ ® ^ ^ ^ smiling glance over his 

clulg her in dt »S:ior 

looklTridm.^n^encr%h® ^ih^hTsho^" “L 

. bending, so intens'e. So takl^^,:^" - 
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glowing out at him from between their thick, bronze lashes, that he 
hardlv heard liis mother’s liurried, passionate words, so filled with 
rage, breatlilessncss and incoherence : 

“ You do not care, Franz ! It is nothing to you if other men 

star\e. It is always yourself, only, always ! Those men’s faces ! 

And tlieir wives and children. It is wrong, terrible. This ought not 
to exist in a country so rich, so abundant. There should be no starva- 
tion, no terror of unemployment. The selfishness of those respon- 
sible ” 

“ I am not responsible,” said Franz, still smiling slightly. But his 
eyelids flickered as though he were controlling himself. He looked at 
Irmgard again, in order to see her eyes. But her white lids obscured 
them as she wiped dishes, and he saw only her calm profile. “ What 
can I do, Mama ? ” 

Fmmi’s nostrils distended with her furious breath. She ignored her 
husband's alarmed, deprecatory touch on her arm. 

” What can you do ? I do not know. It is your attitude, so un- 
concerned, so indifferent, so selfish, so callous ! And your attitude is 
the attitude of those responsible for all this misery. It is the attitude 
which needs changing ” 

“ You wish me to project thought-waves ? ” asked Franz, in a mad- 
deningly amused voice. He had been over this so many limes with his 
mother. ” I do not believe in thought-waves. Mama. I am only a 
foreman in the mills. I am just to my men, if they are just with me. 
I do my daily work. I am nothing at all, remember, but a foreman 
in the mills. The decisions come from someone else. I get my w'agcs— 
I do my work. That is my only concern, and must be my only con- 

1 * 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Feeling, even under her fury, the logic of this argument, but her 
fui-y increasing because of her impotence against it, Emmi turned 

violently to her niece : 

” You see, Irmgard ! This is America, where men sta^e among 
riches, and children go sick and hungry among luxury. If a man is 
injured, he is thrown out, to die or beg. You have not seen America, 
Irmgard ! But you will see it, and you will hate it as 1 do. 

And then Irmgard knew that it was indeed Franz s attitude which 
so filled his mother with despair, grief and distraction. It 
attitude which lay at the roots of their mutual antagonism ^nd deeper 

than the roots was Emmi’s uncompromising integrity, 

sacrifices she had made. Her heart lay there, and her son was P^'^oning 

it. I'he girl glanced at her aunt with compassion, but said nothing. 

It was this silence of hers which began to intrigue ran . 

expected that his cousin would be a garrulous, her as a 

'I'eutonic simplicity and ingenuousness. He had thoug 

L -2 ~ ^ ^ 
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peasant, remembering that' she had been attending the small farm 
practically single-handed, while her formerly vitrolic lather had 
covered his revolutionary fires with the text-books of village children. 
Her silence might be stupidity, but Franz, who was very astute, began 
to suspect that it was not stupidity. His interest quickened. He drank 
his hot coffee, but he watched her closely, becoming more and more 
pleased with her profile and the slenderness of her waist. Now he 
saw that she was beautiful, and waited impatiendy for the clear 
lucidity of her eyes to look at him again. 

“ Freya,” he said aloud. His mother had begun another tumbling 
and chaotic series of denunciations, and Egon was sunken over his 
coffee in silent despondency. The steam of the coffee had blurred his 
glasses ; his thin, narrow head was bent as though he had fallen into 
some mournful trance. He knew that it was useless to interfere be- 
tween Emmi and his son, and he could only endure the unpleasantness 
with inner quakings. So neither he nor Emmi heard Franz’s casual 
word. Franz, watching Irmgard, wondered if she had heard. But 
Irmgard showed no sign that she had. She would not know what it 
meant anyway, thought Franz, and was slightly disappointed. After 
all, her schooling must have been narrow. Unless her father, once 
reno\vned for his scholarly background, might have instructed her. 

There is no hope for the poor in America ! ” Emmi was crying, 
Ringing her hands in her apron, her face burning and her pale eyes 
flashing. “ The most miserable peasant in Germany is happier than 
the workmen here. It is an illusion, a lie, that there is liberty, freedom, 
happiness and comfort in America. These are only for the rich ” 

Franz regarded her with calm. “ That has always been so, every- 

w ere in ^e world, Mama, as I have told you so many times. But 

you are always chasing moonbeams and dreams. What do you ex- 
pect of America ? *’ ^ 


I expect that she Uve up to some of her lies.” said Emmi. 

as th™ ar nation ever did ? We must accept things 

TadW tpcompetent and the weak must die. I have not do.« 

should be Do you think America 

and the worthless, the inadequate 

“ ‘'“Phal. a heaven, a sanctua^ ? 
stuff of men, and if the stuff is feeWe 

law. and bow^T. “ eventually be confronted by that 


1 shall ^ to h Ct I ^ ‘hat. 

knowledge of English Yet 1 -n^grant too, with only a little 
and oth^immi^te W tat T T ?uhve Americans, 

imigrants. What I have done, they can do. If they cannot 
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do it, they must be content with the bones and the crusts thrown to 
them. America is not static. She is in a state of flux. The strong will 
rise to the surface. The weak will fall to the bottom. I did not make 
this law. It has existed since the first man breathed.” 

” You have risen because vou are ruthless ! ” cried Emmi. 

4 

Franz shrugged again. “ Ruthless ! Dreamers always call strong 
men ruthless. It is their pet word for the will-to-power and the will-to- 
survive.” He laughed shortly. “ If it were not for the ‘ ruthless * the 
weak would not eat ev'en what they have to eat. We build the walls 
that shelter them, and make the bread which keeps them alive. Men 
are not bom equal. It is no fault of mine that I was born stronger than 
many others, and that the majority of men are weak and rotten. I 
live according to la^^'s laid down before I was born.” 

“ Have you ever heard of mercy ? ” asked Emmi in a choked voice. 

” Mercy,” repeated Franz, in a contemplative voice, as though he 
had not heard this a thousand weary times before. “ What has 
mercy gd^to do with law ? ” 

He pushed back his chair, and smiled kindly at his mother, whose 
eyes were filled with desperate tears. “ We shall have a fire in the 
parlour to-night, Mama ? To welcome Irmgard ? ” 

Fle got up. He passed close to Irmgard. He hesitated. It seemed 
to him that some powerful and irresistible current passed from her' 
body to his, though her back was to him. He saw the fine, golden 
hairs on her white neck, and the living whiteness of her flesh. Then 
he left the room, humming under his breath. 

Egon again put his hand on his wife’s arm. “ Emmi, do not be so 
distressed. Franz is only teasing you. Why do you quarrel so with 

She made a movement as though to throw off his hand. But 
she looked down at his gentle, tired face, her own features worked. 
She sat down in Franz’s chair, and said harshly to her niece : irm- 

o'ard. We must eat our dinner/’ Her neck still throbbed ; the burning 
Colour was still high on her dry cheekbones. Her whole posture was 

one of futile misery and grief. . r ■ 

Irmgard sat down near Egon. Her tranquillity was infuriating to 
Emmi. “ What do you think of my son ? ” she asked bitterly^. 

Irmgard lifted her eyes and smiled, not at Emmi, but at Egon, and 

he smiled back, touched at so much beauty. . 

“ He can be disagreeable,” said Irrngard, as though with amuse- 

mcxit. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The parlour ** was chill, dark and dank. Franz built a fire in the 
stove, and lit the streaming gaslights. His father entered the room, 
uncertainly. Egon did not like the room with its narrow, gloomy slits 
of windows and cold, stark walls. He preferred the kitchen. He still 
wore his broadcloth coat, and his neatly folded cravat and black- 
nbboned spectacles, and his bent, frail figure gave him a scholarly 

au-. He seated himself tinudly as near to the crackling stove as possible 
and rubbed his hands, shivering. 

said Franz, moving restlessly up 
and down the room his hands in his pockets. He was incongruous in 
dial room, with his big body and limbs, his yellow hair and large and 
somewhat brutal face. Egon thought of the young Prussian officers he 

hfstof shrinking from 

of the mind t"h “ ‘he things 

wem^ ™ ® agSressiveness in her, as thougli she 

were using her knowledge as bludgeons. Franz would then pretend a 

prodigious stupidity, in order to harrass and infuriate her But lie 
PnSian son ’ Grangers, this elderly scholar and the 

tranauil hills^ Th ^ remembered trees and 

drldfiJ always more real to him than the unreality 

siting of dantSbrt shak”^^ 7 ^ 

America had never LelTmor enormous steel head, 

though he had Uved here ^ n^htmare to him, 

was one shrinking fibre a thin mnf'r'* ^ body 

cindered yard. He forred hlm.elf . ‘ts sustenance in a 

it was the enduririg of Sn but 

though tlie sound always touched accustomed to that, 

Emmi had not yet come in. She still busy in ffi'^l^idien, whUe 
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Irmgard was helping her. Egon glanced sideways at the door, and 
murmured : 

“ Tranz, you should not tease your mother. She has a lot to bear. 
But you are always tormenting her. It is not good, or kind.” 

Franz laughed shortly. ** Mama and I understand each other,” 
he said, with lightness. He, too, looked at the door, and Irowned 
impatiently. 

Egon sighed again. “ Did you have a hard day at the mills, my 
son ? ” 

Fianz lifted his brows. “ W'e are slow, to-day. Very slow. We 
have been getting slower for the past two years. Unless something is 
done, the mills are finished. They have been going down steadily. 
You know that, Papa.” 

” Yes, I know.” 

Franz slopped his pacing and stood before the stove, fro^vning 
sombrely. 

” I might have to leave. It is no use staying with a sinking ship. 
Yet, I should not like to leave. My plans arc all there.” 

Egon glanced up in gentle surprise. “ Your plans ? What plans ? ” 

Franz shrugged. “ How do I know ? But something keeps me 
there.” 

“ Loyally, perhaps ? Liking for your ^vork ? ” Egon was softly 
surprised that these two virtues existed in his son. 

But Franz burst into a loud laugh. He looked at his father as a 
man might look at a child. “ Loyally ! For what ? For an old, fat 
man bursting at the seams with richness ? No. Loyalty to myself. 
There is something in that mill for me. There are other mills. Once 
I even thought of going to Windsor, and getting work in the Sessions 
Steel Company. But for a man with a future like mine, it is belter 
to be in a dying company. That docs not sound sensible, but 1 feci 
it is. For, if I rescue it, it is mine.” 

Despite his unworldliness, Egon smiled involuntarily. He felt 
tender towards his son, who, for all his large manhood, was apparently 
unsophisticated. “ But, Franz, you are only a small foreman in the 

mills. How can it ever be ‘ yours * ? ” 

But I'ranz was silent. A shrewd, hard look settled on his face. He 
hummed a little to himself, and, opening the stove door, critically 
examined the dull, red coals within. He poked them vigorously. 

He said finally : “ Schmidt knows he is failing. He rarely comes 
into the mills. But to-day he came in, with the superintendent fawning 
like a dog on his heels. Stamping and grunting like a short, lat pig, 
and shouting and swearing.” He laughed again shortly. “ The 
them came up to the hearth where my men were working, and t^e 
superintendent said something to him. He looked at me, and glared. 
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He said : ‘ Is your name Franz ? Franz what ? * If he thought to 
intimidate me with his glaring, he was mistaken. I told him my name. 
His German is very bad ; it is evident he was a. peasant, in Bavaria. 
He seemed suspicious of me, and just rocked on his heels, glowering, 
and asking questions. Where was I born ? What were my people ? 
How long had I been in America ? I was careful to answer him in my 

best manner in order to convince him that I was not a peasant as he 
was.” ’ 


Egon was alarmed. “ I hope you were not disrespectful, Franz ^ 
You are always so flippant.” 

Franz smiled. “ One must never be subservient to peasants, Papa. 
Ihey become increasingly arrogant. I was respectful to him as mv 

superior. At times, he 

had difficulty in understanding me. His vocabulary in English is much 

better, but in German, he speaks in the peasant’s idioms and coarse- 
nesses. 

“ ‘I'oroughly dismayed. 

No. on the contrary, he seemed pleased. You should have seen 
the superintendent, that Saxon swine ! He gaped like a fish He 
could not understand his master’s condescension. As Ibr my men 

c^mprativ'Tsulnce ” 

“ amiable, to stop and speak to his workmen ” 

suggested Egon, despondently. He was certain that Franz had 
angered the m.ghty Schmidt. He. himself, had seen it's em^er only 

O^nt iTte-err^rd 

whispered, hopelesslv But h '«>•« not disrespectiul,” he 

mendonotcondteendeven m !>’«f^*>ngly bewildered. Great 
He remembered“he davl of h- "'"^ntse the e..ustence of tireir servants. 
“ T rir. \ j ° service, and shivered aErain 

*tr7ea.XTFr“r;:^ “ V 

laughrng '"V beauty,” replied his son, 

it wls^ oi°y ES!l;ntyfnf hw Heff''' '‘‘f^bon. But 

grim as she looked about h^er R.u ^ ^ still hard and 

insisted upon finishing by hereelf. ^ s^d that Irmgard had 

She added, tuming to Fran^^'- « t 

yourself in displaying yoii 'vith 

coarseness, to your cousin ? ** ^ your mother,' and your 


Why 


✓ ’ 
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Egon sighed miserably. He had never accustomed himself to the 
bickering between his wile and his son. “ Now, Emmi,” he mur- 
mured, depressed. 

But Franz smiled aood-humouredly. I was not disrespectful. 
Sit here, Mama. It is the only warm spot in this cave.” 

■ Enimi sat down, stilBy, on a chair far from the one Franz had 
indicated. 

“ I am ashamed of you,” she said, bitterly. 

“ 'Fiiat is nothing new, Mama. Franz’s voice was light. He knew 
why his mother had brought Irmgard here, and was highly amused. 
“ You did nothing to impress her that I would be a desirable husband, 
did you ? ” 

Emmi flushed. Her pale eyes sparkled with fury. She looked at 
Franz, who was grinning down at her. “ No ! Why should I ? ” 
She is far loo good for you.” 

Franz glanced again at the door, and dropped liis voice. He 
became serious. 

But what are we to do with her ? You do not need help in the 
house. She must go out into service, of course.” 

” Ha ! You are afraid her presence wll be expensive here ? ” 

But Franz answered coolly t “ Yes, tliat is true. After all, we must 
consider the money.” 

“ It is always ‘ money ’ with you ! ” e.xclaimed Emmi, angrily. 

And with you, dear Mama,” said Franz, in that same cool and 
insistent voice. ” When have you been lavish with money ? ” 

“ Now, Franz, that is very disrespectful,” said Egon, sadly. “ You 

must not t^lk so to your mother.” 

Emmi turned to her husband almost savagely. “ It is your fault, 
Egon ! W hen I wished to thrash him when he was a child, you 

always interfered. This, then, is your doing.” ^ r ^ x. 

” I detest brutality,” said Egon, faintly, and paling. I loathe 

violence. Have we not had enough of it, in Germany ? ” 

“ Mama still has the soul of a Prussian,” remarked Franz smiling. 

He knew how this infuriated her. He was accustomed to her furious 
words in reply, and her incoherent denunciations. But he did not 
know how overwrought she was to-night, and so he was not pre- 
pared lor her leaping to her Icet and striking him violently across the 
mouth. Her action was instinctive, and so was his grasping ol her 
wrist, and his thrusting of her backwards. She was almost as tall as he, 
and mother and son, so alike in feature, m buUd and in colouring, 
glared malignantly at each other above their hands. An aura oi 
violence quivered about them, like a red and fuming ig t. ic 
identical eyes glowed with hatred. They did not move or ^eak, only 
stood there, Emmi’s wrist still in Franz’s crushing grip. 1 hey were 
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like two statues, held in turbulent immobility. Two drops of blood 
appeared on Franz s lower lip. But their eyes grappled together like 
gallants. They looked deeply into each other, the savage man and 
tile equally savage woman. 

Egon was so horrified, so sickened, that he rose to his feet, and had 

to grasp a chair to keep from falling. “ Lieber Gott I » he cried 
faintly. * 

Mttr a long and horrible moment or two, Franz flung his mother’s 
hand from him, with a gesture of contempt. 

“ Do not do that again,” he said, in a low, slow voice. “ Never 
again/ 

had fallen back. 

w^Silhit^r and distended, and filled 

t ^ hght. And he gazed back at her- In that moment, they 

ne^r had happened between them whicli would 

f. T^f- u forgiven, even in death. 

eyes. happened,” whispered Egon, closing his 

his mouth. “ It was not my doinc ” 
he said, but his voice was hard as ice ^ 

of dignity and gfeat cain^es’s "-ere full 

trctn^oTwere^hZJgWlL" 

a cliili. He was amfzeH ^ though she were suffering from 
trol Jay behind it, for her face X'ghiX’ what con- 

warm U w”’- ® " It will soon be 

wateS trtmerIC t Sh?" 

b^uty under the flickering g^ete sfe 

like room, with its dismal t narrow coflin- 

though it was ashamed of it* m ^ nothingness, as 

thought, it was not Ser ph^STb'^ 

some heroic quality in hrrs/.ir k- u '^hich did this. It was 

Inherwasth?stt5rgSoSj„^,‘^ “«* ^cr fleT 
of vast landscapes. "^PJ-egnable hills and ramparts, the strength 

if she had 

i» - a P*„d pddsS. iilr Tie 
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with a sliglit smile, and also smiled at Egon. She sat do\\nn tranquilly, 
every movement full of composed splendour. 

Is there something else I can do ? ” she asked. 

“ No, my dear.” Einmi’s harsh voice trembled. She laid her rough 
hand for a moment on the girl’s hand. Egon smiled at her tremulously, 
though he was still quivering visibly. If the hot smell of violence was 
still in the room, the girl did not seem aware of it. Her profile, turned 
to Franz, was serene. 

He moved nearer to her, standing by the stove, and looking down 
at her quizzically. 

" And what do you think you wall be able to do in America, 

cousin ? ” he asked. . 

She looked at him, her brilliant green eyes unmoved and im- 
personal. “ I shall work, certainly. I'hat is why I have come. To- 
morrow, I shall look for work. , , , -j • 

Franz bit his lip. Had she heard everything tliat had been said m 

this room ? . „ . ^ 

“ There is no hurry, Irmgard,” said Emmi. I am lonely in the 

day. You shall keep me company.” . . , r 

Irmgard smiled at her affectionately. “ That is very kind of you, 
aunt, ifut I am accustomed to work. I cannot live on your generosity. 

I never intended it.” , , 

Egon interposed in his gentle, eager voice : But you have worked 

so hard all your life, liebchen. You must rest a little. VVe want you, 

nnfl we love YOU. Tliis is your home also* ^ ^ 

iTOK^ard rc^'arded him with quiet tenderness. “ If yo** '"s'' “ 

be my home, then it is my home, Uncle Egon. But that does not 

absolw me from working. I could not be happy m idleness. She 

lifted her hands and looked at them. “ I am accustomed to work, 

'’’“Thc'rrwas silence in the room.* Franz said to himseir : Does she 

rcnllv think or is aU this, her body and her tranquillity, only the 

r^dence of deep stupidity, a peasant's stupidity ? He could not like 

her He was irritated by her, and troubled. He thought again . A 
her. He uas mrii ^ himself, viciously ; A liandsome 

CO " Ffelooked up, to see that Irmgard was reprding him steadfasd^. 
A flash of something deeply inimical passed between them, and hi 

®°"He"knew^now’'tLrshe“^slikcd hfm, felt only cold hostility for him. 

‘'"'itTas'E^on who broke the silence.. “ You wiU not find America 
like German^, cliild,” he said, sadly, his faded eyes 

“ I did not expect to find it so, replied „„„( my 

voice. “ But I must live. I must compromise with, and accept, y 
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new life. I knew things would be strange, and different. But what 
of It ? It would be foolish of me to be discontented.” 

“And you do not regret- leaving Germany?” asked Emmi 
aggressively. * 

She ttirned her head to her aunt slowly. “ Regret ^ It is sillv to 
regret necessity. It is a was te of tiip e.” 

Franz. He put fresh coal upon 
the hre in the stove. Pastures are always pastures, to cattle, he reflected 
no matter if they arc strange pastures. ^ 

He turned to his father, contemptuously dismissing thotwo women. 
Have they laid off any men in the office ? ” 

TV. rage and her bitterness and humiliation, im- 

mediatdy became interested, and looked at her husband anxiously. 

' « p I replied Egon, despondently 

“ *■ Emmi, leaning towards her husbanX 

next ” ’ Emmi. But one never knows where the blow will fall 

Emmi was gravely alarmed. If the mills shut doxvn, and Franz and 
Egon were dismissed, her last solace would be gone. The bank-books 
would cease to grow. Her alarm increased. ® " 

™a “ P/"‘" tS.' ™ ■ 

mills have not solved th/- i t ^^^wer mills. But even the newer 

count on ;:°:rndf„afct^“ must 

^Hth™fo1dS“uot^'^ThTrL*refl'^•°“'‘"r 

the stove, coming tlwouXh ft, • • 1 burning fire in 

scarlet light and^shadow He f^""^ wndmvs, carved her face in 

remote and placid statue. aspect of 


>» 


do 

stand. I want only one 'thi^rfromT*;:^^"" now under- 

■* and labour.” ® ^ ^ ^ '^Eing from the sweat 

“ Yes ? And what is that ? ” 

‘ Money.” 

^ey looked at each other in another sudden sdence. ’prana could 
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not read those calm features, which he now decided had no expression 
at all. 

Emmi, whose deep and long-seated disappointment in her son 
could not keep her quiet even after her humiliation, exclaimed : “ It 
is always money, \s*iih Franz ! He cares for nothing else.” 

He gazed at her for a long moment, coldly. “ And, in America, 
what else is there but money ? ” 

But Emmi did not ans^ver him. She turned to her niece. She was 
highly e.xcited, and the rough colour scarred her flat cheeks. Her eyes 
jumped in their sockets. Site laughed with peculiar hysteria. 

“ You see, Irmgard ? In Europe, men are not so concerned with 
money. They regard lamily, learning, accomplishments, honours, as 
much more important. Tiie mere man with much money is de- 
spised ” 

“ That is your fantasy,” interjected Franz. But his motlier ignored 
him. tier smile was taut and wild as she continued to say to Irmgard : 

“ But in America the people have no family background, no 
learning, no accomplishments, and no great honours. Ihereforc they 
solace themselves witli getting money, whether they earn it or steal 


it. 


>> 


Franz interrupted her again, looking at his cousin, whose c.x- 
pression was inscrutable : 

“ Mv mother puts it too baldly. It is not money for-moncy s sake 
that Americans desire. The money means power to them. They are 
not a military nation, and so do not get power by conquest. They do 
not rely on a dead past to give them honours, and their accomplish- 
ments are purely industrial. But they share with all of us the desire 
lor power. Money in America is power. Without that power your 
hypothetical lamily, accomplishments and honours mean nothing at 
all Perhaps it is wrong. But it is a Ihct, and I have always believed in 
accepting facts and dealing tvith them on their own terms. 

Emmi still looked at her niece with that wild and piteous smile . 

You see ? There is nothing here but tliis struggle for money, li 
you have it, you live. If you do not have it, you die. How one 
endure such an atmosphere, where learnmg and dignity arc despised 
because they do not create money ? Worse even that that is the con- 
dition of the working people in America. You have not ^ee 
Irmgard ! But I shall take you among our neighbours, and it will 

sicken you. I have seen such things ! 

Irmgard smiled at her aunt with grave sympathy. , . , 

But Franz said, with smiling contempt : “ My dear mother believes 
that the industrialists should have a tender regard for their workmen, 
that they should pay them what she calls * adequate wages, thougl 
what adequate wages are she is not too certain herself. e e le 
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that there should be some sort of insurance for unemployment, sick- 
ness and accident. A paternalistic form of life, with each employer 
anxiously coddling his employees. She will not see that industry is the 
same as any other barter. Do we expect our shopkeepers, who give,us 
goods for money, to demand that we pay their doctor’s bills and protect 
them from bad times ? Men barter their time for money. . Those who 
buy their labour have no more responsibility for them. If a man is 
unable to sell his labour, it is unfortunate. But it is no one’s fault 
That is rcalisdc.” ‘ ' 

Emmi turned to him with savage fury. “ Men are more than goods, 
and barter. I have tried to teach you that. To put them in the Same 
class wth goods is immor^. There arc intangible- things to be con- 
sidered : conduct, humanity, mercy, justice and decency. Are men 
bales of cotton and machinery and goods ? To think so is barbarism, 
lo think so IS cruelty, and chaos.” 

Franz turned away, making a contemptuous mouth. He glanced at 

his ^usin fleeungly, as though to say : “ You see how absurd she is.” 

looked at her hands and said quietly : “ I have always 

I Hele. t !; e ‘‘ t'>= "<>. ^Ut Still 

said to r "■ movement, and 

** Why do you want money so ? ’* 

starded him, and again he was con- 
^ed and uncertain about her. This made his flippancy, w^en he 
answered, more obvious than ever : FH y> e 

becru^I^t till ormerfm '' And I want power 

ma^nd T i ^ I "O illusions about 

no0.i™r wii" tat ’i.'S" 

such sacrifices. A^i^ who de.n' ^ 

himself.” -- — aju ^icious characte r 

'Trmgard hesiuted, then she said very auietlv • “ T« r« 

s.ta's’t.7 f 

seen nothing but slyness and avaritwT j “ friend. I have 

to say that Ihis is Sts^lSTen^ ‘“'d 

cimumstance. I do not beUeve it. 
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world is what is is because men wish it to be so, and prefer it that 
w’ay.” • 

Her beautiful face darkened. A pinched and shado\N^ look 
appeared about her nostrils and her large mouth. Her green eyes 
sparkled with anger and contempt. 

Emmi was so taken aback by these strange words that she could 
say nothing. The silence w-as broken by Franz’s sudden hard laugh. 

He left the room and went into the kitchen. When he had gone, 
Irmgard put her hand on her aunt’s arm, almost urgently, and tried 
to see that pale averted face. 

“ Do not think I approve of cruelty and selfishness. I do not. But, 
who can change them ? They e.xist. We can do nothing.” 

But Emmi’s arm was stiff and unresponsive under that warm hand. 
She kept her face averted, as though she repudiated this girl from 
whom she had hoped so much. Irmgard, distressed, turned to Egon, 
and said : “ Uncle. What do you think ? ” 

The old man lifted his head and regarded her with intense sadness. 

He said : “ I have lived a long time, liebchen, and I have not yet 
found life endurable.” 

After a while Franz returned to the room with a pitcher of beer 
and some glasses. He poured the foaming liquid, and offered it to his 
mother and his father. Egon accepted, but Emmi, who loved beer, 
refused, not in words, but in the turning aside of her head. Irmgard 
look a glass and held it in her hands, as though she w'ere unconscious 

of having it. 

Franz drank deeply. He stood near the stove, tall, broad, smiling 
derisively. He looked at Irmgard : 

“ Unser Amerika ! ” he said. 

Emmi s*at like an image of grief, her indomitable shoulders bent, her 
head fallen on her meagre chest. 


CHAPTER TEN 

Franz sat alone, smoking a last pipe. His parents had gone to bed. ^ 
Irmgard had retired to her room. The stove had lost its earlier cherry- 
coloured belly, and the room was becoming cold. Before she had left, 
Emmi had prudently turned out all the gas jets but one but this filled 
the room with vague, uncertain shadows. The rain had slopped, but 
the wind rattled the narrow slices of windows. It had begun to snow 
fitfully. Franz was encased in the sUence of the sleepmg flat the 
sleeping street. Even when 9 . passing tram, behind the building, 
howled like a lonely wolf, the sound seemed to infuse itself into die 
silence rather than invade it. 
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Franz propped his feet on theledge of the stove and tilted back his 
chair. He glanced about the room impassively, though he hated its 
ugliness and starkness. The horsehair seats gleamed darkly in the gas- 
light. The portraits on the walls were blurs. He rubljed his cold feet 
against the stove and was rewarded only by a faint warmth. The gas- 
light hissed. From somewhere came a child’s dim, sharp cry, and then 
silence again. Hail was mingling with the first snow, and its rattling 
against the windows increased the desolation of the night. 

When he glanced idly at his watch, Franz saw that it was well past 
midnight. But he was not sleepy. He often sat alone, thinking, the 
pipe in his mouth and a glass of beer at his elbow. He would rock 
slowly back and forth on his straiglit chair, thinking a thousand 
Noughts. He preferred his own company, and one of his character- 
istics was an intense love of solitude. He remembered what Heine had\ 
said, that every German has the mind of a philosopher and the soul of/ 
a soldier. He knew he was no philosopher, and decidedly no soldier.. 
Nevertheless, he was a solitary.- He was contemplative, rather tham 
philosophical. He ami^ed himself with no abstracts. He dealt withu 
facts, and all the ramifications of facts. Sometimes, when he was. 
alone, he read intensely. He liked Nietzsche, though he laughed at his- 
^ tormented and impotent will-to-power. It was the impotence which, 
amused him, rather than the philosophy. He had long ago come to the- 
^nclusion that the passionate devotees of power were all eunuchs 
He warned power for himself. As an abstract he did not adore it, as. 
Nietzsche adored it. It was a personal thing, for him. But for Nlctz*. 
schc, It was the ador^on of the hero, the superman. Franz knew there- 
were no supermen. There were only men who wanted personal power, 

"^en who lusted for power, and. couldl 
never obtain it. The impulse toward power smouldered in every man 

Jdored.’^"' ° ^ S"' The rest Lerel^ 

f 1 °°*^ mothcr’s precious volume of SchillerV 

pavA idled through 

fantotic^wo^W T'"'* by poetry. It was like looking®into a 

world of^eJhy 'nr T® P^°i=<=don fnto . the 
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liim to be foolish. So he had takert to tormenting her. He did not 
acknowledge ^to himself that his pleasure in torn)enting her had its 
roots in cruelty. Had he acknowledged this, he would have been 
more pleased than embarrassed. For, above all things, he despised 
humanity. 

Nevertheless, he wished that he had not participated in that 
shameful scene w'iih her. Some latent German respect for parents still 
endured in him. But, he thought, she is such a fool. She has always 
been a fool. Those who dream of distorting men out of their natural 
shape are always fools. Jesus had tried it, and liad received proper 
justice. Hundreds of other teachers and philosophers had tried it. 
The kindest tiling that men had done to them was to forget them. 

He forgot Emmi. He looked at Irmgard’s door again, and frowned. 
She puzzled him, and vaguely excited him. Such immobility was not 
natural in one so young. He never allowed anything to puzzle or 
disturb him. Tiie fact that Irmgard had done so increased liis first 
hostility towards her. 

He scratclied his head. He yawned. The yawn was deliberate, in 
order to dismiss Ills thoughts of Irmgard. But he could not forget her 
pale hair and pale face, and the green eyes like jewels. He thought of 
his motlier’s not too subtle desire for a marriage between her son and 
her niece. He grinned involuntarily. It was now easily to be seen that 
she had imagined that Irmgard would bring with her some of the 
Social Democratic theories which had afflicted her father. Emmi, in 
other words, had brought up reinforcements. The German in her 
would not admit final defeat. Hell, what did she want with him ! Yet, 
lie could leel some compassion lor her, for he understood her shrewdly. 
What must lilc be like when one was tormented by laniasy and 

lanaticism? And helplessness ? . , 

He stood up, and stretched. The restlessness tingled all llirough his 
big body. He knew he w'ould not be able to sleep. Angry irritation 
prick'ed his flesh. This was the first time that any woman had been 
able to do this to him. He had no time for women, except for a casi^l 
woman occasionally. Iringard’s lace rose up before him, and 'the 


angry prickling increased. 

He looked at her door, closed and final. There was only silence 

behind it. Suddenly, she took on the aspect of an enigma. He laughed 

at himself, shortly. This country girl, with the peasant s hands and the 
peasant’s passivity ! He w'as not much moved by beauty, and Jrmgaici 
did not appeal to him particularly. It was that inicrnal passivity of 
hers, he tliought. He could not believe that anytiung ve^ profound 
lived behind it. But at least the wench, not having anything to say, 
knew now to keep quiet. That was a rare thing in a wor^m 

Tf w.'.c /-wVlnrk and he was wasting time thinking about 
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her. He emptied his pipe in the stove, and pushed back his chair. He 
would go to bed. He turned out the light. 

Then, to his own stupefaction, he found himself knocking gently on 
her door. 

WTien he became aware of what he had done, he stepped back, 
hastily. His first impulse was to run, an ignominious act. But he 
forced himself to wait, grimly. Of course, the girl was placidly asleep. 
He waited for a few moments, and then turned away with relief, con- 
temptuous of himself. 

Just then the door opened silently, and Irmgard stood there, in the 
light of the gas jets. She wore a coarse crimson, woollen robe, closely 
wrapped about her. Her hair hung over her shoiilders in thick, shining 
braids. She looked at Franz silently, but now he saw that her pallor 
was accentuated by faint streaks of red under her eyes. So, she has 
been crying, he thought. He felt a twinge of sympathy, but was also 
obscurely annoyed and affronted. Then, there was something ^fter all, 
beneath that passivity. The realisation irritated him. 

He smiled casually. “ Were you asleep ? I hope I did not awaken 

you. 1 thought, if you were not asleep, we could talk for a few 
minutes.” ^ 

She closed the door behind her. She walked to the stove as though 
she did not see him, and stood there, her back to him. “ Will you sit 
down ? ” he asked, indicating the chair he had vacated. She sat down 
She folded her hands on her knee. But still, she did not see him. She 
was like ^n automaton. He stood behind her, and saw the heroic 
modeUin^g of her head, and the glistening of her pale hair. He pulled 

chair and sat near her. He spoke again, in a low voice : 
Ihis IS all so strange to you, Irmgard, is it not ? But the stranse- 
ness will pass, and everything will be all right.” 

She did not answer. But she turned her face to him. Her jrreen 

moved as though she tried to speak 
they looked at ea^ other, and could not look away. He felt as though 

Uvo s^ng hands held his head and forced him to look at his cousin 

Do you speak English ? ” he asked, at last. He was a little shaken 

tXe experienced an almost irresistible desire to 

CO JlcT“butrfow“‘^ Vh It is enough. It is correct, 

correct, out slow That ought to be sufficient.” 

were'fuU and stiong under the fraved 
of her largeTr^^ “^-pointed mounds of her breast, and the slope 
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You are thiriKing that my conduct to my mother was inexcus- 
able,” he said. He waited. She still regarded him with her strange 
e>cs, but said nothing. He leaned back in his chair, and assumed a 
ruclul expression. 

" My mother docs not understand America. She never will. She 
imagined that, being a new land, it wquld be full of new hopes and 
new dreams. A sort of bright vision emerging from the darkness of 
Europe. She believed tliat we should find here everything that was 
beautiful, significant and immortal in Europe, combined with the 
splendour of complete realisation, growth and culmination, with some- 
thing of German overtones. She expected to find the leisure and tran- 
quillity and Gcmutlichkcii oi old Germany, too, a federation of man- 
kind overlaid with peace and friendliness. And mucli talk and philo- 
sophy. A nation where everything was in the glorio^ process of 
becoming, and where every one dined out under awnings and dis- 


cussed Heine.” 

He paused. Irmgard still did not speak. But her eye-sockets 

widened as though with intense pain. 

He tried to laugh. ” Perhaps that is not a complete picture. She 
knew how Amcric^i was expanding and growing. She expected to 
find a tumult of work here, a kind of heaven where every one was 
working for the common welfare and common good. Work. She has 
always worshipped work, even for its own sake. She thought she 
would find her work here, and that I would advance it. You can see 
how foolish she was. And— this is where she ended.” He n^de a 
sweeping gesture about the room, which seemed also to include the 

flat, the street, and all of America. i t> , 

Irmgard’s lips had fallen apart. They were very pale. But she 

still listened in silence. . . » v . « 

“ My mother had read a lot about America, he went on. She 

knew its philosophers, its statesmen, its heroes. The only sad thing 

is that she believed them. Site did not want to come hem lor tnoney. 

She hated what Germany had become. I think, yes, I truly think, ^at 

had we settled in a hut somewhere she would have nund^ 

even if we had eaten only once a day, provided that she could 

have had the company of large-minded poets philosopher an 

political geniuses about her. Provided she could h^ve had a part 

in the growth of America towards those immense ‘doals which 

she believed existed here.” And he laughed again, his short, un 

amused laugh. . „ . -j 

“ She is the worst kind of egotist, he said. i , . <« And vou 

Then Irmgard spoke, and her voice quivered tensely . And >o 

do not see how piteous that is ? u^u^^ino- that 

He was taken aback. He had been talking to her, believing th 
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she did not understand anything of what he had been saying. It had 
been enough for him to see her. He stared at her blankly. 

“ Piteous ? Yes, 'I suppose it is.” But he was hardly conscious of 
what he had been saying. 

She looked at him for a long time. And now he saw that he had 
been ^v^ong. This was no stupid peasant girl, with the passivity of a 
summer landscape within her. How could he have thought that the 
daughter of Emil Hoeller could have been stupid ? It is I who am 
stupid, he thought. But the thought brought no consolation to him, 
but only a great irritability and an obscure anger against her. 

He looked away from her face, to her hands. He was surprised to 
see that they were clenched, as though she were experiencing some 
passionate emotion. 

“ It is not her dreams which are so bad,” she said, still in a low 
voice. “ It is your attitude towards them.” 

And what is your attitude ? ” he asked. His eyes wandered from 
her chin down the length of her large, white throat. 

I understand what she has wanted, though I knew America was 
not so, she replied. I know that the world is all alike, wherever you 
go. I do not know how I know this. Everything is the same. One 
must understand it, and accept it.” 

Again, ^ere was a silence between them. The room was very cold 
and dark, in spite of the hissing gas jets. The wind had come up 
again, rattling the windows with fury. It seemed to Franz that he 
coiud hear hh heart beating loudly in the stillness, and that the only 
reality w^ this girl with the green eyes and Roman body. Every 
inch of his flesh was aUve with this reality. Suddenly he wanted to 
touch her, to hold her, and the desire was like a fire in him. 

You do not like me, do you, Irmgard ? ” he asked, very sofdv 
leaning towards her. 

cl. straightly. Her expression was unmoved. Then 

she stood up No, she answered. “ I do not like you. Goodnight” 

her^"^ closed silently behind 

gone. The ihill of the room came through Franz’s 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Years later, it was frequently written that Franz Stoessel had often 
said that steel had been his very life, that from the first moment he had 
entered the great cavern of the Schmidt Steel Company in Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania, lie had known that this was to be part of himself. This 
^\'as probably a sentimental lie, or one of Franz’s innumerable cynical 
hypocrisies. Ocher men might utter expected hypocrisies without 
\vincing, feeling themselves amiable and good-natuixd in doing so. 
\Vorsc, they \’cry often came to believe in their hy'j^ocrisies. Franz 
frequently a livpocrite, for he was both expedient and realistic, and if 
liypocrisy ^\■as necessary to his advancement, then he surpassed rivals in 
the art of lying. But he never ceased- to be amused at it. He had long 
ao'o come to the coirclusion that men hated truth, hated directness and 
sincerity, and that they preferred lies. They gave honours and riches 
to men wlio lied, and power. Therefore, from the first, he gave them 
what they wanted. This filled him with disgust, but also with that 
never-ending amusement and wry contempt. And so clever was he 
tliat they never suspected the sincerity of his insincerities. He was all 
thines to all men, and so he was trusted. Better still, he prospered. 

No one, not even Hans Schmidt, ever suspected that Franz neither 
liked nor hated the mills, that had chance thrown him into another 
industry his attitude towards it would have been exactly the atutude 
he had for tliis. It was only a means to an end. He never revo led 
against chance or circumstance. He merely used tliem. Bu devotion 
to the mills was expected of him, and he gave them ou^vard ser\icc if 


"“'no? was he ever fascinated, even from the first, by the immense 
murky gloom of the mills, lit by the fed fires, and s^thcred 
and heat He looked ^vithout much interest at the hali-nakt^ men 
rmfdinrthe eighty kettles ofliquid -etal vd.ich blazed hke the sun. 
He fell the promise in the mills, the promise for himself. 1 hat was all. 

He did not feel that here were 

and gigltic hoaL^ with voices knd the hiss of molten - >t -n 

into ofe moulds, the drama of a young and grovvmg ■ndustry. he saw 

it only in relation to himself. The elang.ng and the ‘^e X 

eranel the acrid smell of acids, the . Inn, grey eo.hng smol^, he 
enormous hammering, filled him with exeuement. ^ut it vias me 

excitement of his own promise. It is true he began to 

hours lie spent there, grimy, naked to the waist, sweating and straining , 
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it is true that the uproar and the thunder were a tremendous symphony 
in his cars. But still, it was only because he felt that his own promise 
was being forged in these mills. The clamour seemed to him only to 
be a terrible and godlike prelude to something greater for himself. 

At home, he was morose, preoccupied, determined. He brought 
strange books home, which he had borrowed from the local library. 
He read the history of steel. Had he been tlirown into a mining com- 
munity, he would have studied mining with equal absorption. He 
read everything he could find on chemistry, the vast juggling of open- 
ing resources, the terrific tide of mechanics which was rising in die new 
world. His mind became a file in which he laid away small items 
that he subconsciously knew were vital. He read and filed with grim 
I purpose for himself, and not for love. At times, when he was tired, 
he even hated the mills. 


He had worked here for five years, starting as a puddlcr. He 
became a moulder. Then, because he was able to wring the last drop 
of sweat from his unfortunate co-workers, he was made a foreman. He 
was held in approving esteem by his immediate superiors, because his 
could be made to produce more than any other. He was 
relendess, mthlcss, implacable. His men hated him, but so far they 
were still too helpless, too wretched, too cowed, to lift tlieir hands 
against him. But he knew, as he walked through the mills and saw 
^e bla^.faced and sweadng men with their sullen and desperate 
faces, that a <^nger lived here, stronger than steel and more terrible 

than armies. The- mills were not only forging steel, he thought. They 

were forging terror. This did not disturb him. He felt in himself a 
^wer stronger than the power of these men. They hated him, but 
ne hated them more, with a purity^f hatred undisturbed by considera- 

They hated him for his oppression of 
his ‘'’'y Al* hatred of 

ago stt^bl"d impotent. He had long 

th^n^Twl^ ® fr'ghtful truth that to subjugate men, and rule 
the^ It was necessary only to hate them. 

dea* elsewhere, with bloodshed and 

them. He ^Id lookUh^ut compassion for 

even dtough aware that starvation ^eed his'Sy.“&«: 
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ccrned ^\'llh sentimentality. His smiling hatred was too strong for 
that. Never, at any time, did he regard his men as being of the same 
Hesh and stuff as himself. If they had been, he reasoned, they would 
have had his o^^■n promise in themselves. Not having this promise, 
they ucre unworthy of life. They lived only for service. When they 
could not perform this ser\’icc, their reason for living had been removed. 
They Itad no right to live. 

However, he made friends with his fellow foreman, and in par- 
ticular, with a young Englishman by the name ol Tom Harrow. He 
was hardly less friendly with another foreman, a “ hunky,” who was 
a giant of a man, like a gorilla. At one lime Franz had worked under 
Jan Kozak, and it was from him that he had learned moulding. Franz 
had the instinct of being able to seek out those who could be ol benefit 
to him. Tom Harro^v was no benefit, but he was Franz’s recreation, 
for the Englishman had a wise, obscene humour and a never-ending 
good-nature. He was both ignorant and clever, philosophical and 
vulgar, shrewd and dirty. Franz enjoyed his company, for he liked to 
lauo-h provided it did not interfere with more important things. 

From the very first, Franz had begun to look about among his 
fellow-workers for one or two who could advance his purpose. He 
had been discouraged. Some of the men had come originally Irom the 
small farming communities around Nazareth. Many had been im- 
ported from the enormous mills in other towns in Pennsylvania, en- 
deed by a promise of higher wages. But the majority had been 
brought by the shipload from Middle Europe and the Slav countries. 
There were Prassians and Bavarians, Serbs, Poles, Hungarians, ^ g 
e ar^ Aus[rians and Bulgar.. Franz, looking at them quickly knew 
♦ 1 ’ r r whTt thev W'crc Only Tan Kozak attracted him. When he 

Tbcen Assigned to Jan’s moulding “ gang.” he knew that this man 
could be hirmacher. Jan was arrogant in his n,w power, and he had 
I -j’ I ntr/'rt fnr Germans and a passionate aversion. But very 
shortly he^was pleased by Franz’s deference, docility, and eagerness to 

learn and work^^ He began to teach the young man all he knew, letting 
earn and \sork. h ^ period, explaining 

inm accompany "oing to unusual lengths and heights 

nephews and nieces in Nazareth. Boze was part none 
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America, but had only contempt for him. He did not hear the Thor- 
like symphony which Jan heard in the mills. 

Jan had a lonely secret, and it was not long before he mysteriously 
hinted of it to Franz. But he no more than hinted. Moreover, he was 
not certain of it, and he waited with all the patient, ox-like waiting of 
a peasant. 

One night he led Franz back into the mill, with many mysterious 
noddings, long after the men had gone. He pointed to the heap of 
ruined moulds in a corner of the mill. 

“ See ’em ? ” he muttered. Gone. Lost. Lots of money lost. 
The moulds done that. It gets worse. I’ve got a new way. Any old 
fool would make good moulds, no mistakes, with the way I got. Make 
twice — three times — many more moulds, in one hour than does now. 
See ? And cheap, too, twice cheap.” 

Franz had nodded thoughtfully. He displayed interest, but not too 
much, for Jan had begun to watch him with his tiny, cunning eyes. 
Later, without speaking of the moulds again, he injected raw flattery 
into his sincere appreciation of Jan Kozak. He waited upon him, 
served him, added a flare of conscious hypocrisy to his respect. And 
the simple peasant became more and more delighted with him. It was 
partly on his recommendation that Franz was made a foreman. 

Even after that, on the scent of the secret, Franz maintained the 
highest intimacy with Kozak. The three men, Tom Harrow, Franz 
and Kozak, ate their noon meal together. After hours of work, Franz 
intensely enjoyed Harrow. Moreover, the intimacy of the meal in- 
cre^ed the friendliness between himself and Jan Kozak. Franz’s 
imtinct for life, the realist’s instinct, impelled him to retain these two 
the one to refresh him, the other to benefit him more solidly. He was 
one of those men, whose number is larger than is generally suspected, 
who build their lives on the lives of others, and who, at the last, gain 
the fame of having accomplished their success single-handed. Always 
he was able to use others. Never, at any time, was he original. He 
well knew his lack of originality, and was completely aware that only 

by utilising others, making use of their brains and their work, could 
he attain a personal power. 

He told himself, coldly, that he hated waste. Without men like 
himself m the world, the marvellous inventions of many men would 
never come to light. It took more than originality and genius to gain 

£ > T" adulation. It needed men Uke iSi^Sf 

to exploit the ongmahty and genius. * 

Had he been less of a realist than he was, he might have deluded 
^^elf that his capacities were as great as any other man’s In the 
end, he would have been defeated by his limitations and would kI!! 
spent the rest of his life in bitter envy, and would have concluded tLt 
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some mysterious combination of men and fate had crushed him, and 
not his own lack. In such futility, he thought, are nourished the seeds 
of great revolutions. Only in revolutions can mediocre men tem- 
porarily attain tlic heights which their o^vn nature had denied them. 

Not hoping, therclbre, for any revolution which might, in its 
rolling, swirl him upward for an evanescent moment, he set about 
methodically to gain what he wished by making use of greater wits than 
his own. At one time he had considered organising a labour union in 
the mills. He had considered this long and coolly. Then he had dis- 
carded it. Perhaps, after long and dangerous and exhausting work, 
he might raise himself to power on this high step. But the time was 
not yet ripe for strong labour unions, and he disliked hardship, danger 
and strife as being too time-wasting. He knew that the day of labour 
unions, strong and powerful, was approaching. But he could not 
wait for that day. 

Knowing that his instincts were predatory only, he calmly set 
himself to utilising them, discarding anytliing immediately that did 
not feed them. 

“ I have the true German personality,” he said once to his mother, 
“ I have the ability of utilising the inventions and the brains of others, 
without possessing those qualities. That, in itself, is genius.” When 
Emmi had angrily pointed out what she considered original genius 
in many Germans, he had merely laughed and ruthlessly torn away 
this gossamer of illusion. Wagner ? A half-Jew, by all accounts. 
Beethoven, partly Belgian. And many others. 

The highest attainment of nature, he said, was the combining in 
one man the genius for utilisation, and originality. As for hin^elt, if 
he had 'the choice of one of these, he would choose the genius lor 
utilisation. In tliat, as in other things, he demonstrated his powerful 


iifc-instinct. . , . , i 

When the noon whistle blew, he would wipe his hands on pieces 

of waste, pick up his ciintier-pail, and make his vvay through the 

shouting and hurrying men to a certain far corner of the mill where 

there was comparative quiet. Here, on a pile of discarded and broken 

moulds, Tom Harrow and Jan Kozak would be waiting for him. He 

would climb up beside them, grinning, his sweat and dirt-begrimcd 

face cheera.1 under his light, yellow hair, his blue eyes incongruom 

in the stained, dark flesh. Tom always greeted h.ra with a slap on the 

back, and an obscene remark. But Jan’s heavy peasant face hghted 


with simple affection. ♦u..«,,rTK 

This noon was the same as usual. Franz made his way through 

the throngs of released men, under the immense cavernous root ol t^ 

mill. Sheets of red lightning glimmered into the scmi-darkness Irom 

the open hearths. Voices and hammer-blows echoed in the noon-day 
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lull. Cranestnen sat in their cages, sang, yelled, and ate. The dusk 
floated with soot and particles of ore. It was a pit under tlte earth 
where demons worked, and now, momentarily rested. The floor 
gritted under Franz’s boots. As he walked, groups of men- sullenly 
stepped away from his path, for he was generally hated by all except 
his two friends. He saw Slav faces, (jerman faces, Hungarian, Polish, 
Negro and American faces. But he saw no friendliness. Race was 
swallowed up in animosity. However, this did nbt concern him. 

He reached the pile of moulds, where Tom and Jan were already ‘ 
devouring their meal. Tom shouted, upon sighting him : “ Well, 
here s the Dutch bastard at last ! Found a girl in the washroom, 

Franz.? ” But Jan smiled with shy broadness, and made a place for 
his friend. 

V 

They usually exchanged portions of their lunch. Jan had some 

excellent sausage to-day, Franz had some Bismarck herring, and Tom’s 

wife had given him three apple tarts mixed with raisins. They ate 

voraciously for several minutes, without speaking. Their half-naked 

bodies were glistening with sweat, mixed with grime. From their 

high perch they could look down at the teeming floor of the mill. 

There was no light in the mill except that sullen scarlet flare from the 
hearths. 

Tom Harrow, like many Englishmen, was short, stocky and broad. 
He was in his early thirties. He was also very dark, almost Gaelic in 
coroplewon, with a long, horse-like face ending in a sharp projecting 
chin, which gave liim a Punch-and-Judy look, further enhanced by a 
long curving hook of a nose which, when he smiled, appeared to touch 
T » Sometimes Franz called him, “ that English 

Cockney, born within sound of the Bow 
^us. His eyes, very close together on each side of his high-bridged 
Hebraic nose, were tiny, sharp, black, and eternally restless, always 
guntmg with sardonic humour and shrewdness. These, combined widi 
me chin, the thick mass of black, curling hair surging upwards from 
a narrow brow, the nose, and a wide, crooked mouth always grinning 

Unmf Punch-and-Judy look to a remarkabWegree 

Unlikemost Englishmen, he was not stolid. He crackled wth 6nSfiv‘ 

Though hardly literate, he was nevertheless 
intelligent and clever, and though his conversation was 

tl^chUdre^rainfttf'^'M*' T" w and original. He had 

Children, all litUe girls, of whom he extremely fond a fact 

to be disrespectfiU to a little Englishwoman who wl Si 
d ^^ess and busde. but was really his way of expressing his pride 

« * 
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Hell,” he would say, “ I’m an Englishman, and all that. But I’m 
a chap as always thinks other chaps've got a right to live too.” He 
would turn to Franz and poke him painfully in the ribs. “ That’s 
^vhcrc me and you is different, bo.” 

“ A man must earn the right to live,” Franz would amiably answer, 
in his slow, careful, correct English. 

” How’re they goin’ to do that, with such chaps as you on their 
backs ? ” Tom would ask, without rancour. He liked Franz very 
much, and disagreed with him always. But during disagreements, he 
could always laugh. But Franz could not laugh at those times. A 
curious blank look would come over his face, and an implacable stare 
would enter his eyes. 

When tlicy had finished their meal to-day^ Tom said to Franz : 
“ Well, ’Andsome ’Any, anythin’ new ? ” 

“ No. Except that 1 had orders to lay off three more men. What 
about you, Tom ? ” 

A quiet sullcnness darkened Tom’s already dark features, but this 
strangely did not detract fi'om his Puckish look. 

“ Three, too. Hell, it’s enough to make a chap puke.” He leaned 
his elbows on his knees, rested his chin in his hands, and sombrely 
regarded the mill. “ Wot’re we goin’ to do ? Whole blasted place will 
be closin’ down next, what with the rotten moulds, and the ordei-s 


bein’ cancelled.” 

Jan, licking from his fingers the last residue of the tarts, smiled 
secretly. ” Maybe things not so bad. Maybe I got an idea to make 
better moulds.” His smile became shy and sly, yet apologetic. 

Franz said nothing, but Tom turn^ quickly. “ Eh ? Wot s 
Better moulds ? ” His tiny, bright eyes narrowed as he studied the 
Hungarian’s broad, peasant countenance. “ Blimey, I bet you have . 
So that’s wot you’ve bein’ doin’ after hours ! ” He paused, bit his 
lip, and his expression became shrewder than ever. He glanced quicidy 
at Franz, who was apparently unconcerned and indifferent. Wei , 
now, Jan, you just keep it to yourself. Make money on it, yourseU. 

Thieves around, y’know.” t n »» 

“ I watch thieves,” replied Jan placidly. I no tell any one, yet. 

“ I’ve told him to hold his tongue, myself,” remarked Franz. 

Tom’s narrow, long face twisted together shrewdly. “ Aye, I bet 

vou have 1 ” Despite his affection, he had no illusions about kranz 

Loessel, and his quick wits were already at work. He put his hand on 

Jan’s broad, brown shoulders. ’Arrv 

“ Don’t trust a bloody soul, Jan. Not me, not Andsome Arry 
lierc. Nobody. Hold your blasted tongue. Then maybe me and 
Franz and the rest of us chaps’ll be workin’ for you some day, instead 
of that stinkin’ Dutchman, Schmidt.” He scratched his nose reflec- 
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lively, his eye on Frahz. “ Rather’d work for you, Jan, even if you’re 
a Hunky. You’re a man, not a swine, and that’s somethin’.” 

Franz smiled, and said nothing. 

“ I trust nobody,” insisted Jan, shyly, beaming upon the English- 


man. 

Tom waved his hand largely. “ When you got it all settled in your 
mind, Jan, get a lawyer chap.” 

He immediately returned to his morose contemplation of the mill. 
“ They’ve sacked a third of the men already,” he said. “ There ought 
to be some way There is.” He regarded Franz directly. “ Pro- 

vided we can get all the men and the foremen together. Stjll objectin’, 
Franz ? ” 

Franz shrugged. “ I’ve told you, Tom : I don’t approve of unions, 
and strikes. What do you expect to get when Schmidt isn’t making 
any profits ? You can’t get blood out of a turnip, to quote your own 
expression.” 

Tom surveyed him with slow, irate humour. There you are, 
again ! I’ve told you a hundred times. If we got a union, we get dues, 
and we keep the men when they ain’t workin*, or when they get hurt. 
That s one side of it. That’s what I was talkin’ about now. Look 
what Schmidt does : when things get better, he hires men again. But 
does he hire the old chaps ? No, not if he can get cheaper labour. It 
don t matter if a man’s worked for him for ten years. He gets rushed 
with orders, and down go wages, so he can pile up more swag. We 
got no protection. That’s why I say, why don’t you join us ? ” 

Look here, Tom, I’ve told you a dozen times. I don’t want any 
trouble. I have my own plans. Do I get laid off very often ? No. 
^or do you, nor Jan. We’re competent. The others aren’t competent, 
iheyre^ttle. They must suffer the troubles of cattle. Unions are 

only exploitations of employers, because they take no account of 
competence or ability. Unions abrogate the right of employers to hire 
. ^ cheapest, and run their organisations the way thev 

wish to run them. That is a fundamental liberty of every one. You 

?i^ against it, you, with your shoutings for 

personal hberty all the time ! ” / » / 

“Ain’t the men got any liberty, or rights ? » demanded Tom. 
them ^ eyebrows. - I told you before, a man must earn 

weari'nS! ^ answered, with exaggerated 

aj^gry* “ Who gave any one man the right to say what 
other menVe got the right to Uve ? ” he shouted. « Did God 

• Chan° J ‘ you be the judge. You tell Me^wot 

S You’re brighter 
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“ ^Vcll, if you’re goin’ to bring theology into this ” smiled 

Franz. 

“ Wot ? ” Tom was puzzled. “ Wot’s theology ? ** 

“ What you are saying. Never mind. It isn’t impewtant. But a 
countryman of yours, Darwin, speaks ver>' higlily of the struggle for 
existence, and the law of the survival of the fittest.” 

“ Never heard of him,” said Tom promptly. “ Bet he’s got a 
bloody mill like this. But it comes down to this : every man’s the 
same as any other. He’s got a heart and a brain, and he feels the same 
things — — ” 

Franz lifted a hand, and over the subdued muttering of the idling 
mills, he chanted ; paraphrasing a little : 

“ Hath not a man eyes ? Hath not a man hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ? Fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, \\ armed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as others 
are ? If \ ou prick us, do we not die ? And if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge ? ” 

“ Wots that bloody poetry ? ” demanded Tom with suspicion, 
while Jan stared, uncomprchendingly. 

Franz laughed. “Just Shakespeare. Did you ever hear of him ? 
He’s also a countr>Tnan of yours, Tom.” 

” Oh, him,” said Tom, with an air of erudition. “ W'ot’s a Dutch- 
man like you got to do with that chap ? He’s out's, not yours. Besides, 
tvherc’d you learn poetry, an>'way ? ” 

I told you, Tom : I went to school for four years, in England, 
l>cfore we come to America. And my lather was a schoolmaster. And 
I’d like to tell you this : a ten-year-old German boy knows more about 
Shakespeare than your graduates of your damned public schools. 
Germans, even the poorest, have a high regard for scholarship. You 
English haven’t.” 

“ Wot’s ail that got to do with unions ? ” said Tom, annoyed. 

“ Nothing. Nothing at all.” 

There was a little silence. Franz was unconcerned, but Tom glow- 
ered at his profile, leeling in some mysterious way that he was at a 
loss. 

“ You’re a rum one,” he said, in a surly voice. “ Foreman in 
Schmidt’s piddlin’ mill, and quotin’ poetry. I’ll never understand you 
Ibrcigners.” 

” But you’ve just said that all men are alike,” laughed Franz. 

” You grant the equality of men, but you shout about your being an 
Englishman ! You’re inconsistent, Tom. Now, I don’t grant the 
equality of men, but I’m not concerned with race at all. There’s no 
such thing. You say you are an Englishman, but you’re a mixture of 
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Swede, Nonvegian, ancient Briton, French and even Dutch, not to 
mention your largest racial origin, which is Angle and Saxon, Teutonic 
races ” 

“ Don’t call me a damn Dutchman ! ” said Tom, irate. 

Franz laughed again. But his eyes did not laugli. He stood up. 
The whistle was blowing again. He looked down at the gloNvering 
Tom with an air of good humour. 

“ But, seriously, Tom, I want to warn you. It won’t be long until 
the big men hear about your union activities, and your going about 
among the men trying to get them t 6 join your miserable little union.” 

“They won’t hear about it yet, if someone doesn’t tell them,” 
said Tom, with a hard, upward look at his Iriend. His eyes were sharp 
black balls in their glistening whites. He was not amused, now. His 
expression was grim and murderous. 

Just hold your tongue, and don’t talk so much,” said Fi-anz, 
azuiably. He hesitated. Jan liad only caught a portion of tliis ex- 
^ordinary conversation, but Franz did not trust what he had caught. 
He dared not leave him with the aroused Englisliman. “ Come on, 
Jan, your men are already at the furnaces.” 

“ Clever, ain’t you ? ” grunted Tom, with a sneer. 

Jan obediendy and heavily got up and prepared to follow Franz, 
who was waiting for him at the foot of the mould pile. 

u bloody chap, least not our Dutch friend, here ! ” 

snouted Tom, over the renewed roaring of the mills. 

I no trust ^ybody,” responded Jan, with a wave of his hand. 
He lumbermgly followed Franz, and after a morose moment or two 
01 reHecUon, Tom climbed down and went to his own furnaces. Once 

ferocious than usual, but under them he 

was uiinking' rapidly* 
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CHAPTER T\VELVE 


" All men are as good as I am, but I an Englishman,” thought 
Franz, wryly, thinking of Tom Harrow. A German was more con- 
sistent. He said : No man is as good as I am, and I am a German. 
Franz was not confused by such inconsistency as Tom Harrow’s. He. 
was only amused by it. 'l^ie inconsistencies and stupidities of man- 
kind, its meannesses, brutalities, treacheries, falsenesses and dirtinesses 
always amused liim. A man with less hatred for his species might have 
been angered or saddened. But Franz was firmly convinced tliat both 
reformers and exploiters have their roots in the same hatred, and 
either might have been the other with equal single-mindedness. 

At three o’clock, during a lull, he went to Tom and borrowed some 
pipe-tobacco. His own pouch was full, though he pretended he had 
no more. It was part of his plan not to allow animosities to come 
between him and those who might serve him. Tom gave him his own 
pouch and watched him tranquilly fill his pipe. Tiic Englishman’s 
eyes were hard and suspicious, though he smiled slighdy. 

“ No hard feelin’s ? ” he asked at last. 

Franz raised his eyebrows. “ What for ? * 

“ Come off ! Don’t be so blasted innercent. My pa used to say 


ihat Germans and elephants never forget.” 

“ Your pa didn’t like Germans, evidently. What would you have 

done at Waterloo, any\vay, without us ? We’ve been good friends of 

England, and always will be.” . . , • , 

“ You’re talkin’ through your bally head. You ve got t^ wind-up 
lince Bismarck, that old boar. We’ll l\ave to knock the stuffm s out of 

,ou vet, mark my words.” 

“I’m not interested in politics, Tom. I 11 soon be an American 
litizan. Here’s your pouch. Going off on time lo-night. \\e 11 walk 

’°'Tom'’nodded curtly, and turned b^k to his work. But he 

Franz out of the corner of his eye. He saw 

.vith only a casual nod. He’s got somethin on h.s 

I’om. Blimey, we’ve got to get him to join the union. We don t dare 

“At”four° o’clock, the man in charge of all the moulding tapped 
Franz upon the shoulder. Fritz Dethloff, from Prussia, had n^hlunj 
br Franz, in whom he recognised a nature similar m his. He 
;uspicious of his fellow-German for this same reason. Nevertheless he 

ixpressed the utmost friendliness for Franz, and often 

;o him about other matters not connected with the work. Had the 
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arisen an opportunity to do Franz a mischief, he would have seized it 
gladly. 

He was holding a small, black book in his hand. A big, bald man 
in his forties, with a scrubbed, round face and pursy lips and little 
brown eyes, he always had an air of jovial good-feljowship, which 
deceived every one but Franz. He held a pencil poised over the book, 
and blinked amicably at the younger man over his glasses. 

He spoke in German : “ I wish to ask you a few qi^estions, Franz. 
Have you a moment or two to spare ? ** 

Franz nodded. His first thought was that he was to be ordered 
to lay off more men, and he was annoyed. “ What is wrong ? I 
cannot operate with less men, Fritz. Or, have the last moulds been 
rejected ? ’* 

“ No, no ! Nothing is wrong. This noise : let us find a quiet 
corner.” 

Franz wiped his hands, and accompanied his superior to a corner 
of the mill where a furnace was idling. Once there, Dcihloff said 
nothing for a moment or two, but merely stood, blinking at Franz 
thoughtfully. He still smiled, but his srnall eyes were intent and 
suspicious. 


It is the Superintendent, Franz. He wishes me to ask you a few 
questions.” He paused. 

n relieved at Franz’s genuine surprise. His job, to him, was 

like a bone to a dog. Let it be threatened, and he would be ruthless 
and murderous. The Superintendent’s questions had aroused his 
bl^ackest smpicions that Franz had found favour. If this was so, cither 
ol two things might happen : Franz might be elevated to a position 

j 1.^ scheduled to replace him. The latter 
nad filled him with corrosive anxiety. He regretted the first, but it 
was not as bad as the second. He had done nothing to recommend 
rranz lor anything, and had depreciated him on all occasions. He had 
even gone so far, on numerous occasions, as to credit Tom or Tan 
with work done by Franz’s men. He thought he had done some ex- 
cellent work^ against this ambitious countryman of his, and was iust 

^intly une^^ He, therefore, beamed with the utmost affection upon 
rranz, and offered him a cigar. • ^ 

him*''' ** everything about 

together against thl other 
tordes. Franz had already concluded that it was better to have this 
enemy an aimable one than an openly antagonistic one. 

^ questions, Franz: I do not know the purpose of them 

ut perhaps they arc preparing some inventory of the ^n: You are 
not marri^, nor contemplating marriage ? ” 
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“ You are twenty-four years old, ja ? And your place of birth ? 
Thank you. Your parents, and their position in the Fatherland ? ” 
He ^^Tote busily. He then put away his pencil and frowned and 
smiled in quick succession. “ Such foolish questions ! Have you any 
idea what they might mean, Franz ? They have never been asked 
belbrc of the men.” 

“ I have no idea,” There was a genuine note in his denial, and 
Dethlofl' was satisfied. “ Have they been asking these questions of 
others ? ” 

“ Nein, That is what has puzzled me. Even I have not been askecL” 
He grinned jovially. ” Have you been in trouble with the police ? ” 
Franz laughed, shaking liis head. DetlilofT clapped him upon the 
shoulder, and Franz returned to his work, dismissing the puzzle. 

But the questions had set him to thinking. He was twenty-four. In 
six years, he \vould l)e on the verge of middle-age. What had he done, 
so far ? Nothing. A mere foreman in the mills, for a few dollars. 
Unless opportunity arose very shortly, to exploit Jan Kozak, he would 
be exactly where he was now at the end of those six years. A sensa- 
tion of restless hurry assailed him, and a dull anger. He had been set 
back in his plans, through Tom Harrow’s warning tongue. The work 
of months had been lost by that warning to Jan Kozak. He would 
have to begin again, that painful winning of the Hungarian s con- 
fidence. 

Then he cursed himself for a fool. Jan, like Tom, was involved 
with the furtive, underground union. He had only to join it, himself. 
He was about to go to Tom with a confession of capitiilationj when 
the paymaster’s assistant came through the mill, to give their envelopes 

to the foreman. 

Franz opened his envelope, and automatically counted his money. 
He knew what it should contain. Tlren he stiffened. There was six 
dollars more than the usual amount. Incredulous, he counted again. 
A mistake, no doubt, or a trap. He gave a few orders to his men, then 
went to the paymaster’s little office just off the mill. Franz and the 
paymaster were not good friends. But now, to Iris surprise, the man 
greeted him cordially, and laughed a little. 

” Like your raise, Franz ? ” 

“ So, it was a raise. Why, Mr. Thomas, when the mill is laying oft 

men ? ” . , ..L, 

The paymaster wagged his head. “ Are you going to quairel wim 

me about the money ? Well, if you don’t want it, give it here, and he 

extended his hand with a knowing wink. , . p 

” Did Dethloff recommend me for this raise ? ” asked Iranz, in- 
credulously. , . ^ 

The paymaster looked mysterious. “ I don’t know who recom- 
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mended you, Franz. But the order came through from the Superin- 
tendent an hour ago. But you are a bright fellow : you might know 
it wasn’t through Dethloff’s influence.” And he laughed, slyly. 

“ But Dethioff was asking me a few personal questions an hour or 
so ago ” 

The paymaster’s face wrinkled with sudden interest. Yes ? I 
believe I saw him talking to you. He came back with your answers, 
I suppose, and went into the Superintendent’s offices. Right after that, 
the Super’s clerk came in with an order to give you a raise. That’s all 
I know.” 


“ Does Dethioff know about this ? ” 

The paymaster grinned. “ I don’t know. But he seemed mighty 
anxious. He wanted to know if you had had a cut, and I let him 
believe you had. He seemed pretty happy, then. Don’t tell him differ- 
ent. He might have a stroke.” 

Franz went back to his work, thoughtful. He could not under- 
hand this. He was now receiving three dollars a week more than Tom 
Harrow, who had been in the mills for ten years, and was acknowl- 
edged to do the best work. It was extraordinary. He thought nothing 

more surprising could occur that day. But it did, shortly before six 
o clock. 


M T 'o appear before the Superintendent, 

noT^on were 

^der-mfested stretch of ground to a smaller building. Here, the 

them”Era'^S^‘ "‘"‘I occupied some five rooms. In one of 

toem Egon Stoessel had his desk. The Superintendent’s private office 

dean S?*? ’ ’^^''ogany desk, panelled walls, a hot, red fire, and 

Tk \««crs, was inscribed the noble word : President. 

looS^flhrv f railed him. 

man of ^ '“u shrewdly. He, himself, was a small, spare 

“aid ev^^ I ashen hair, ashen face, and pale 

orlctisJd eve^^ despised the Prussian, and^ his 

h ^ ^ ^ '■rroffn'sed the Prussian in Franz Stoessel In 

tiwiv Ttytbaf peace, and courteous craft, hated instinc- 

!pSES~ss;~.s 
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rich knew that tliat bland and open stare; so prepossessing to the un- 
initiated, covered implacability and ruthlessncss. He thought to him- 
self : Animal ! ” He looked with aversion at Franz’s big, quiet 

mouth, and saw, or thought he saw, tlic taint of Slav blood in its 
jutting fleshiness. Nor was he moved to admiration, for all Franz’s 
large splendour of body and strong muscles. Even his blondness, he 
thought, was the strong spectacular blondness of the Slav, and had no 
relationship to the paler blondness of the true German. 

Nevertheless, being crafty and astute, he concealed his aversion and 
dislike. He smiled. His voice was soft and ingratiating, but after a 
furtive look at the President’s door, he raised that voice as though he 
suspected a listener. 

He spoke in German, the softer and more musical German of the 


Saxon : 

You are pleased with your increase, Stoessel ? 

“ Yes, Mr. Dietrich. And very grateful.” 

Dietrich smiled agreeably. He looked down at the papers on his 
desk. 

“ Do you think you are qualified to assist Dethloff, or even take 

his place ? ” • 'ri v, 

Franz was astounded. His bland stare was genuine now. Ihen he 

asked bluntly ; “ Why ? ” ^ , 

Dietrich laughed gently. “ That is a curious question. Why 

Perhaps we think you competent.” 

Franz was silent. His face had flushed deeply. He leaned back in 
the chair he had taken without invitation. He studied the buper- 
intendent with his hard “ Prussian ” eyes. His thoughts were quick 
and his heart was beating heavily. He had no illi^ions about himself. 
He knew he was no better than Tom Harrow. He reviewed his own 
lack of originality, and even when he admitted that he had power ovei 
his men that power was small and would go almost unnoticed in a 
mill of this size There was something else, here. His thoughts were 

“"^hTlutrinfendent broke .he silence. He still did no. l^ook a. 
Franz ‘‘ We S you compe.eh..” he said. “ However. .. has no. 

''''''Frvnz''lminued to think. If he accepted this most astounding 
offer he would be far removed from Jan Kozak. He would never 
come into PO LsTon of the secret. Therefore, he must decline thts 
Xr X reXn with Jan until he had gotten the secret, whereu^n 
hf^uM ~e hr a ^osiuon to Mrike for a much >a^r pnze ^han 
this wirich was being offered him. Or. he most accept, takmg a gamble 

that the “ secret ” was worthless. I. was a hard choree^ ‘ ht tver 
now, and found that Jan had notlnng valuable, he might never 
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recover the ground lost. Opportunity, he had observed, was skittish. 
“ Well ? ” asked Dietrich, impatiently. 

Franz examined his fingernails. The gesture seemed nonchalant, 
but his mind was seething. Finally, he lifted his eyes and looked at 
Dietrich straightly. 

“ Who would not be delighted by this offer?” he said, making 
his voice low and troubled. “ But how do I know I am competent, 
myself? Suppose I suggest this, Mr. Dietrich : Let me remain where 
I am for another four weeks. There are some matters I do not know. 
I want to know many more things about the work, in order that I 
^yill be adequate to the new position. I— I am working on an idea 
for a new mould, which will revolutionise our present system. I 
cannot do it unless I am right there, at the fiirnaccs. It may come 
to nothing. If it does, then I have not lost much. If it is valuable 
then we shall all gain.” ’ 

Dietrich was jolted out of his smiling indifference. He stared at 

Franz with open curiosity and intense interest. “Ja? This is very 

extraordinary. Can you tell me something about it ? ” 

Franz assumed an expression of childlike slyness, and sclf-deprcca-* 

tory modesty. “ Not yet, Mr. Dietrich. As I have said, it may be 

worthless. It is purely in the experimental stage, at present.” 

Dietrich w^ excited. “ You need more men, more materials 

more help ? We shall give them to you, gladly. The moulds— it is a 
serious matter, now. 

“I would rather work by myself, Mr. Dietrich.” 

on I.T ^ Superintendent drummed 

on desk with his thin fingers. Then, at last, he smiled. 

Jshali 've, then, say that you may remain where you are for 

the position will still be open to you.’* * 

Franz inclined his head in grave thanks, and rose. 

« . "f ."foment Stoesscl. You speak High Dutch. You were not 

a peasant in the old country ? 

“No, my paren^ taught school in Bavaria. I also speak French 

IV Fnl H Thereafter, for four ye^ats, we “ 

m England, before coming to America.” x > we lived 

But ^ unusual man, Stoessel 

coding Lt'"? EnglandrSe 

trt tV,^ ® pngnmage to equality, fi-atenuty a;nd libertv a 

“up‘4*'rn"d;T‘“‘- •• “ coul^Ao" 

He had hardly left dre office when Hans Schmidt explosively 
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Opened his door and charged into the Superintendent’s office. He was 
scarlet, sweating and beaming, as though he had heard something of 
astonishing/import and good news. 

“ Well ! ” he exclaimed. “ It is good, nein ? We have a man, 
here ! What do you tltink of him, Dietrich ? Do I understand men, 
or do I not ? ” 

The Superintendent hesitated. He knew that dissent would 
inflame Schmidt against him. He could not understand Schmidt’s 
unusual interest in a mere workman in his mills. But Dietrich had 
gotten his present position not by opposition, but by assent, shrewd 
and subtle assent. So he smiled, as thoi^h unwilling to admit that 
Schmidt’s judgment had been better than his. 

* “ I am surprised, sir. But now I am convinced that you are 

right.” 

“ Right ? I am always right, Dietrich ! You are pig-headed. I 
have always said so. Well ! Let it be. We shall hear from this man 
again, shall we not ? ” 

“ I am certain of it.” 

I When he was alone, Dietrich frowned and bit his lip, thinking. 
He was more bewildered than ever. He did nothing, however, until 
Hans called for his carriage, and was driven away. The November 
twilight had settled down over the mills and the city, and fog* and 
smoke mingled in an acrid pall over everything. Then he sent for 


Dethlofl'. 

“ This man— Franz Stocssel,” he began, abruptly. 


“ What do 


you know of him ? ” 

DethlolT brightened with malice. “Just a Dutchi^n. I never 
liked him, Mr. Dietrich. The men hate him. He drives therm A 
jrood workman, but nothing extraordinary. Are we to lay 1”^^ • 

“ Nein ! ” said the Superintendent, testily. He stared at Dethion 
thoughtfully. “ The Old Man is interested in him. Why, I do not 
know There is no answer to his whims. But you will be especially 
pleasant to this Stoessel. You will give him any assistance he desires. 

Is that understood ? ” . u- . ? 

Pethloff was alarmed. “ Can we not undermine him to i 

“ Not if you value your job,” said Dietrich, grimly. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

4 

Before leaving that night» Jan Kozak, with many innocent and 
mysterious gestures, told ilis friend, Franz Stoessel, that he was going 
to remain. He implied that he was to do some important testing that 
evening, and Franz was welcome to watch the results. But Franz 
slirewdly refused. He was tired. Earlier, he would have excitedly 
accepted the invitation. But he knew that suspicion of him had been 
ably instilled in the big Hungarian by Tom Harrow. When he saw 
me uncertain and thoughtful look in Jan’s eyes, he congratulated 
himself upon a very subtle move. 

He join^ Tom Harrow, who was shrugging himself into his patched 
overcoat. Tom and his family lived on a small street off Mulberr\' 
btreet, and the two young men frequently walked home to<yether 
Jan not cornin’ ? ” asked Tom, seeing his friend alone. 

No. He wants to work on his experiment.” 

Tom’s eyelids narrowed, and he smiled. The more I see of 

you, Fntzie, the more I think you’re a bloody clever chap. Now I’m 

not a chap ^ doesn’t like cleverness in othcre. But there’s such a 
thing as bein’ too clever.” 

nirV J ” dever,” replied Franz, smiling in reply. He 

^ heap of slag and gave it to him. 

evel ^ lushed sourly. My old woman used to say : ‘ Keep your 

the pennies 

from a dead man’s eyes.’ ” He put on hU cap, and regarded Fran^ 
thoughtfully. “ I like you, though,” he added."^ ® 

paoe^ ?he‘ purchased news- 

S On!f T twentieth President of the United 

abc^- 4 ™roSTesuTrofTrsr^^^^^ 

® ^ good man,” said Tom, angrily. “ He don't hp1i«a«7» 

k7usdo7^”' fi’h “Th=rtin’1 
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drizzling through the murky air. He put up his coat collar and thrust 
his hands in his pockets. 

“ Wouldn’t you like a livin’ wage ? ” demanded Tom, irately. 

“ When I earn it, yes.” 

Tom swore contemptuously. “ You Dutchmen ’aven’t any guts,’^ 
he said, with disgust. “ Well, wait until you’re sacked, or laid off. 
You’ll sing another tune.” 

“ So far as I can see, the unions have caused nothing but blood- 
shed and confusion,” remarked Franz, indifferently. 

“ That’s because we’re just organisin’. Everythin’ good’s got to be 
fought for. If you'd just attend one mectin’.” 

“ All right, then, I’ll attend,” said Franz, with an air of weary and 
good-tempered capitulation. Fie gave Tom the impression that the 
Tatter’s repeated arguments had finally broken down his resistance. 
“ When is the next meetin’ ? ” 

“ To-morrow nisht.” Tom was delighted. He clapped his friend 
on the shoulder. “ ‘We’ll make a good Knight of you yet ! ” ^ 

“ Tm not promising anything, remember,” warned Franz. But 
I suppose this is the only way I can get you to stop nagging me.” 

l orn was elated at finally breaking down Franz’s stubborn resist- 
ance. Franz smiled to himsell ironically in the darkness. 

Tom’s home was a poor, but neat, little cottage, which his wile, 
Dollv> made as gay and homelike as she could on eighteen dollars a 
w’cek, w'ith the handicap of three small girls. The cottage had four 
light little rooms, warm, gay, over-crowded, and brilliantly clean. 
The house w'as like herself, diminutive, tidy, fresh and gallant, and full 
of briskness. Franz frequently stopped in on the way home, lor a cup 
of tea and to play with the children, of whom he was genuinely fond. 

He stopped in to-night, and Dolly peeled him with her never- 
failing pleasure and gaiety. She was a tiny woman, with a bird-like 
bosom Ld bird-like movemenu. Her light-brown hair was always 
elaborately waved, and her round, dimpled face and merry 
" and sparkling. She loved fashion, and in ^ 
imitation followed it with grave religiousness. She made her own 

clothing ’and her children’s. To-night, she wore a j 

cloth well-fitted if poor quality, and enormously bustled, looped and 
dra ned Her Uttie ghls, Mary, Polly and Pansy, were neat and clean, 

fheir dark hair curkd into careful corkscrews, wh.te-starched pma o 

over their neat, plaid dresses. The kettle was ^‘cammg on ^he smve 
A fire was lighted in the little “ parlur,” and every table »^“P“ 
with grimcracks and covered with embroidered cloths F^anz “0 
this h?use, so different from his ^n Respite its poverty n was cosy 

and heart-warming, and fiill of laughter. Do y an . 
a lady, and was always simpering, coy, snaihng and flirtatious. 
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She was -very glad to see Franz, whose splendour of body and 
general appearance always excited her. Moreover his fondness for her 
children had convinced her that he was a vei 7 fine young man, indeed. 

“ I’ve brought ’Andsome ’ome for a cup of tea,’* announced Tom] 
kissing his wife, and then kissing the three prim little girls. 

“ And glad I am you did ! ” responded Dolly, smirking gaily at 
Franz. She bustled to the stove, and sent the older girl, Mary, to put 

out another cup. She hung up the young naan’s coat, after vigorously 
shaking it free of drops of water. 

Franz sat down, and warmed his hands at the cheery fire. Mary 
c^e to him shyly. She was his favourite, a dark, sober little girl 
with ^ing and reluctant laughter. She had Tom’s eyes and 
colouring. But she w^ very pretty, in an elfish way, and much older 
than her ten yeap. She allowed herself to be lifted to Franz’s knee 
and the other Iitde girls came up, jealously, to stand at his side. Polly 
and Pansy were twins, with round, fresh-coloured faces and their 
movers dark blue eyp. They did not like Mary, and were con- 
solidated against her for instmctively, despite their brief six years 
they knew she was different, and a stranger. They adored Fran" 
and could not underetand his preference for Mary. So Polly sur- 
reputiously pinched her sister, and Pansy thrust a furtive finve'i-.nail 

’tSr *Frf^ ’ but proudly refiised to cry out,°or pro- 

Nr the^ —insly at the twTns.' 

“Thest’ naughty, aren’t you?” he asked 

That s no way to get what you want.’’ 

stniling’^intrnruy’. ^Sreeable.” replied Franz, 

keep ^^in^^nd sSTruA’ iL?!' -^donically. “ Always 
your paws.” ^ ^ PWppet, and the world’ll fill 

shocked at^Tom?*‘7w^^^^ to he 

she exclaimed. She cut somr*’ hr him. The children ! ” 

She opened a pot of damson lam r'" buttered it lavishly, 

the supper coo^g : rie^ ^™ell 

white cloth on a corner of Ae’trhle ? P“‘ » 

in a neat row. Even the children the cups and saucers 

black, steaming tea, and liberally added u poured the 

Your cnry"u^ia°sayr oSi! whl^l S^l^^ '^‘b her. 
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Her n-ay Cocknev voice rose in an arch of cunning laughter. 

'lorn" was interested. “Oh, that lass you told me about, eh? 

So, she’s here.” ... , . , n • _ 

“ And such a face, and such a colour ! exclaimed Dolly, peepin^ 

knoxvingly over the rim of her cup at Franz. We 11 be havm a 

weddin’ soon, mark my words ! ” . 

Franz smiled, and drank a little tea before answering. Then he 

put his hand over Dolly’s tiny, work-reddened fingere. 

“ You know I’m true to you, Dolly,” he said. I can’t look at any 

Dolly "laughed gaily. “ Laws, what a tongue you’ve 

You make my heart flutter. And don’t you be holdin my hand. Tom 

smiled at her afTectionately. He was 
ness and vivacity. The twins sat on h.s knees, and Maty still was 

'’"■■■!’Don° t IT me TaTeh you two kissin’ behind doors,” he said, 

i-m service, m, thmk. 

Tprobably.” Franz produced a small 

down . plnnor pi, Son. n„d“" nS, Ji 

save. One of these days we’ll l«ve to bre^^ the „ 

il times don’t improve. Come . /’dropped the coin into the 

Mary, with tears on her quic >=>*'’«’ ,i,ild’s cheek. 

pig. The twins chortled lor your birthday, 

Franz, you’ll spoil the girl.” „ ^ joP ? A new 

Franz coiuinucd to look into the child s , .. 

d,ess? Ahttlelocket? Ora pu..e,o some hand 

“ A doll,” she whispered. 1 he tiny, p p 

temples fluttered. Her face shone again. A doll, w y 

like yours, Uncle Franz.” 
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He hu^cd her to him. Like most Germans, he had a deep and 

V A ;* A it vvith yellow curls And 

don t let those Vandal sisters of yours get at it, cither.” 

fr^n! .K w envious than ever. They climbed down 

from their fathers knees, and clamoured about Franz ” It»s our 

thin “ ^-= bigger dolls 

you hear your Uncle Franz say as that was no wav to 

? ” asked Tom. svith 

die raining night, he felt that he 
had left warmth, gaiety and joy behind him. ® 

He saw her beautiful calm far^* ^nH t and a curious anger. 

quiet voice. He ran up ^ SLy"staTrs aVtTiu^f 

flung open the door. ^ ^ ^ ® Mulberry Street, and 

somber wllliil’in dt ”"“1 ‘"comparably dim. cold and 

Emmi and Irmgard were setdil the“mhr^'p“' '‘"chen. 

^tove. so dosem it.Tndeed Sfaf^Ihe was reading near the 

scorching. He looked over his glall^es a^ Fr^"" ""'f ■r'"’ “ 
sweet, shy smile. But Emmi eave him JT^ and smiled his usual 
merely glanced at him impersoLllv I^‘ "'"d Irmgard 

He omitted this usual greednv for if father’s check. 

"Ting to catch her eye ® “™'od at his cousin, 

moving to the 'Imvrand'putdll h°Sf“'h“ ’ ” SO"ially, 

have to look at him. Her pile ^ '^7 “ ^le would 

looked at him steadfastly and^the " ^ coloured unwillingly. She 

“I have gotten' a pofitiovf^^il^^^ 'T 'vidf dllike." 

examined the contents of a not He f . ^^e .bent over the stove and 

ber'llack b^oue H P-'ossing 

her white throat and the curve of hel^^hTn " smoothness of 

Th ‘1°!! ' ! Where ? » ■ 

‘‘d^bon with an ^ron^spo'irin^he'r “’f “"d-e of the 

The ^rre-Ier^- Schmidt. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Emmi's savage disappointment in her niece, Irmgard, liad somewhat 
abated by morning. Her own integrity and singleness of mind had 
recognised similar qualities in the girl, and for these, she could forgive 
much. To her, Franz’s mind was a devious labyrinth, full of malicious 
enemies and obscure dangers. She did not know tliat the completely 
amoral mind %vas in reality as simple as her own. She would never 
know that the truly complicated mind was that mind continually 
assaulted by self-interest and a larger and more impersonal nobility. 
The only difTerence between herself and Franz was that Franz was at 
peace, and full of content. To the end of her life, her own simplicity 
was constantly at war with reality, and so she suffered eternally. But 
Franz was adjusted to reality, and had long ago accepted it, and so he 

was torn by no agony such as hers. 

Once he said to her, with that smiling malice she found so intoler- 
able : “ You will not realise that you and I have the same type of 
mind. The only diflTerence lies in our eyes. You could easily be me, 
and I could easily be you. Only our susceptibilities are different. 
Some deep subconscious acknowledgment ol this truth had merely 

served to increase her passionate antagonism to him. 

“ You believe,” he said, ‘‘ that all men are your brothers. I believe 
that no one is my brother. Our beliefs, perhaps, are both e.'iccssive. 

So, even in our excesses, we are identical.” , , n • 

“ You will not face facts,” they both said to each other, Lmmi 


with bitter anger, and Franz wiili amusement. 

She would never know that in truth her mind was as “ 

Franz's. 'Fhe truly moral mind accepted evil and vileness. She nc 
accepted them. She was as intolerant of human nastiness as Fr 
was intolerant of tvhat he called sentimentality. He m 

rlRht of using his fellow men, and was ruthless in this. Emm 
in the dutv of assisting her fellow men, and was ji^t as ruthless, 
uiiiinorto guide Irmgard's life as ruthlessly as Franz contemplated 


using It. 


next morning she said to Irmgard : “ ^ou imht upon 

securing work? Then, I will go wuh you, and you cannot accept 

anything of which I do not approve. t» i i , and 

^rmgald thought : My life is my own. But she merely sm^d and 

said nothing, proving that her mind was not “ “ „';’^™sircet 

Emmi had wished her to remain in the hat on Mu oer^ 

indehnitely, secretly hoping that won d be brougM under . 

influence of both Irmgard’s beauty and her honesty, iiut b 
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had gently insisted that she would be no burden, and had already 
decided that she must earn her own living. “ Otherwise/’ she said, 
“ I should not have come to America.” 

Emmi, in principle, approved of such Teutonic independence and 

pride. Moreover, there was always the question of expense 

She took Irmgard to an employment office which dealt with 
domestic servants. Being healthy of spirit, she did not deplore that the 
daughter of German bourgeoisie and small land-owners should have to 
seek her living as a servant. She, herself, had been brought up in the 
sound German tradition that Honest work of any kind was not de- 
grading. The degradadon lay in the mind of the individual. Irmgard 
wo^d be no less proud and self-respecting in menial work than if she 
had been a schoolmistress. One accepted what circumstance had 
placed in one s hands to do, and one did it well and with lofty pride. 

The employment office was a dingy room in a line of grimy 
mercantde buildings. A severe middle-aged woman presided over it. 
Accustomed to the sight of many raw peasants seeking work in the 
houses of the rich, she was startled by Irmgard’s noble bearing and 
excessive beauty, and was inclined to be antagonistic. Moreover she 
was surprised at the girl’s command of English, slow and careful 

nf *’^‘1 <^hance to talk. Emmi 

ffic wo^n^ ^ talking, with a prim, hard arrogance which affronted 

.1, as English,” she said. ” I think 

she would make an excellent governess.” 

«>''‘="'Ptuously. “ I have no such positions 
H I, and personal maids.” She eyed 

blinking glasses. ■< My clients do not erne 

this vounff — larlv 1^’ iF™ •• orcover* 


good looking. Th-hartortrSei?^^^^^^^ 

muff.'^fhTn!’yofL'v“no:£“.^‘’s;," 

“ Gome.” ^ othing . She turned to Irmgard and said : 

Irmga'^r “ Caryou^^ia^'l ^ She looked at 

massaXht'^sXng^ft^e'rb^odv ^ 

rhe^atlsm since his /r^ d/ysl^^st r.ttX.l^rUy 

girl m\7rh“ofai^3:rr’.a;' "r s^?“ 

pains, and is very delicate. Massage"^ is a r^^/ent. '^7h“ 
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wishes someone with a gentle voice and nice manners. In short, a 
girl who knows her place.” 

Irmgard’s lovely, calm face flushed. She stood beside Emmi, in her 
old country garments, her hands folded before her. “ I know my 
place,” she said, and her voice became strained, as though she were 
choking. 

The woman was pleased by these signs of discomfiture. “ The 
young female chosen must be v'cry exceptional.” She bridled. “ Not 
so long ago I sent her a German girl, Matilda, who was so adequate 
that she has become the housekeeper in the lady’s mansion. It is a 
very distinguished household— one of our best families. The name 
is Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt is the owner of the Schmidt Steel Company. 
You can see that only a very capable and well-bred young person 
would be accepted there. One with excellent manners and a good 
address.” 


She wrote busily on a card. “ The remuneration is twenty dollars 
a month, which is very, very good. But Mrs. Schmidt is noted for her 
kindness and generosity. You will also have a room of your own, and 
will be on call twenty-four hours a day. Alternate Thursday after- 
noons are yours, and one Sunday in four. Very, very generous. I have 
heard that Mrs. Schmidt is very considerate with her servants, and 
not at all overbearing. You will, in a way, be her companion too. 

She gave Irmgard the card, and the two women left the office. 

It had begun to sleet. Emmi put up her big, black umbrella, and 
took Irmgard’s arm. ” It is not far,” she said, economically, “ and we 
need not take the cars.” 

They walked fast through the gritty and murky streets. Emmi 
stared grimly ahead, silently and witheringly answering the cm- 
nloyment-oflice female in her mind. Her features worked with her 
blasting emotions. She breathed stormily. She almost forgot the girl 
with her, and so did not see the sad mournfulness of Irmgard s ex- 
pression, the sudden drooping of her shoulders. But this passed, am 
Irmgard lifted her head and walked firmly and proudly. A look 
resolution appeared about her mouth, and a 
her brilliant green eyes. She put aside all sorrowful and 
IliLghts will, a distinct cfTort of her will. She e-xpected noth.ng ol 

life, and would not go down under its assaults. „ 

’“On your Thursdays and Sundays, you will to a,a 

Emmi, at last, having demolished the employment lady 

Irmgard smiled, without reply. 

“ You must not be lonely,” said Emmi, severely. 

“ I have never been lonely,” replied Irmgard, lilting her skirts ove 


a puddle. 

Emmi grunted. 


% 

“ That is just the arroganec of the young, who 
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feel so self-sufficient. Of course you will be lonely ! But you must 
learn to control your feelings.” 

Irmgard smiled again, involuntarily. She knew by now that 
Emmi never controlled herself. She also knew that those who talked 
constantly of certain virtues never possessed them. 

“ I always control myself,” she said, equably. 

Emmi gave her a sharp look, but Irmgard’s face was serene and 
unreadable. In fact, the slight skirmish between them had raised the 
girl’s spirits. A faint depression, like a dimple, appeared near one lip, 
and her eyes sparkled. 

“ It will be <ill strange, and perhaps intolerable, to you for a while, 
this stranger’s house in a strange country,” said Emmi, with severity. 

But you must not allow yourself to become depressed, or hopeless. 
You must reconcile yourself to situations and circumstances, and be 
courageous.” 

But you, thought Irmgard, with compassion, have never reconciled 
yourself. However, she merely inclined her head. Emmi, after deliver- 
ing herself of these high sentiments, felt sternly e.xalied, and marched 
quicker, became more erect, stared sternly before her. She seemed to 
derive some inner stiffening for herself in her remarks to her niece. 

Like many people, she could obtain personal virtue in advisine 
otlicrs. ^ 


“ You must never allow yourself to weaken,” added Emmi, fecline 
strong and formidable. ^ 

replied Irmgard, meekly, understanding the 
other with a sudden surge of sadness, comprehending her weaknesses. 

j to march. Her black skirts swirled about her 

seemed to accompany her. Her own helvi- 
he? sLileT' ''fi n invincible. Irmgard, watching 

1! uncomfortably, and consequently the girl 

mans™”' ^ ^PProached the Schr^dt 

Emmi stopped, a^iare^ xliTn entrance.” 

again, she led Sie wav m .1. mi “P bonnetted head 

IhetS^arrSi^'^^- 

sm Jv^.'Tttirw " hr^i” Lrh!;‘’ag"^ irsard'^”' 

never forget your manners, Inngard, Ltter tli: p^tocauW Y^u 
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must be submissive and obedient and silent. I hope you understand. 

You must not disgrace me.” 

” No,” said the girl, softly. 

The butler returned and said tliat Mrs. Schmidt would see the 

applicant. i j i“ 

He led the way to the stairway. At the foot, Irmgard touched her 

aunt gently, and her eyes were pleading. “ Aunt Emmi, I must go 

Emmi was outraged. She stood at the foot of the staii^vay, one foot 
planted on ihc first step. “ Nonsense ! ” she said loudly. You are a 
raw girl. I must see the lady myself, and judge whetlier this is a 

^"°They spo^^rOerman. The English butler paused half-way up 

the steps and looked down at them impatiently. • 

“ Moreover,” Emmi went on, “ you do not know what to say. 

You will make no impression. I must talk for you.” 

“ No ” said Irmgard, softly but firmly. ■ a x a 

The green eyes looked into the violent blue eyes. ^ 

a dark crimson. Her lean features, so dry and sharp, worked. Hus 

■ iTmLt'" L said, more loudly than ever. “ You will not get the 

learrto stand alone.” said Irmgard. She stood on the 

a- 

... 

die step, and assumed an ,vould you not ? ” 

urg:d®"m8Td.Thr* ‘ ■'^ou would not wan’, the lady to believe 
I am a weakling, who must be talk^ for, “^rthe butler, stilfly. 
EmmiXn S::; bre^[h!^rnd‘’thrLt her hands sUlSy into her 

“'"“Go then, and do not blame me.” she said^ 

She looked up into that y<m"g ^ lo’nely^and desolate heart. She 
and a hand seemed to ^'1'''='=“ ^^ed away, abruptly, taking a 
tried not to smile in return. -^^t 3 ove'iwhelmed\vith corn- 

severe place near and lonely figure, so defenceless, 

passion, as she regarded that lean r stairway m 

Ld so assailed. Then, firming her lips, she up 

the buUer’s wake. , all its splendour, 

was’flat’yoTmTand dr^-^ P*-. with its ^eat echoing rooms 
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and dim furniture, with its intense laden silence and dusky shadows. 
When she reached the second floor, and passed the mighty well of the 
curving staircase, she had a sudden impression of complete horror. 
She saw the light that came through the stained window on the landing, 
and it absurdly frightened her with its ghostly tints. There was a 
smell in tliis house, a hushed, rank smell which was compounded of 
all the emotions of tliis dreadful place, and which she could not 
define. But her animal instinct sent a prickling along her spine. She 
could not go on for a moment or tivo. Her legs were trembling under 
her long, thick garments. Her breath seemed stopped in her throat. 
She looked about her wildly, and to her quickened imagination, every 
shut door along the great corridor seemed to harbour a terror and a 
threat, and a thick and sickening danger. 

She was alone. The butler had opened a door and had dis- 
appeared within it, thinking her at his heels. She was sweating slightly. 
Her whole skin was alive with a dull fear. There was no sound, only 
that dreadful waiting hush, broken only by distant booming echoes, 
as though the house stirred in itself. Her feet were sunken in the 
thick carpet. She smelled again that rank and choking smell. She 
looked over her shoulder in fright, saw the long, spectral corridor 
behind her, and before her. She was seized with a nameless desire 
for complete flight. The darkness of the house loomed all about her, 
like gloomy chaos. 


She actually took a step, when she heard a faint but lovely sound. 
Someone was playing softly on a piano behind one of the doors, a 
phrase or two of Chopin, infinitely melancholy and infinitely grand, 
like a divine meditation. The heavy echoes of the house became 

stilled. The music flowed over them, like a flood of soft light. It was 

the grave voice of a friend, calling to her. She stood and listened. 

Chords rose and broke against the dark walls and the high, lost 

ceilm^, m radiant but mournful spray. Tears rose to Irmgard’s eyes 

and her lips shook. A strange emotion struck her heart, almost like 

the passionate convulsion oflove. Never had she felt so lonely, nor so 
at peace. 

The buUcr . reappeared, “ If you will come this way,» he said 
reprovingly, seeing her standing there in utter immobility in that 
immense and dusky hall. ^ 

She went towards him. She was no longer afraid. She was sure 
in some foolish way, that the person who was playing that music had 
known she was there, and had spoken to her. She wi not alone! 




CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


When Irmgard entered the gloomy, fetid and luxurious room of 
Hans Schmidt she was so far composed that she could see everything 

in one quick glance. 

She saw an abnormally thin, dark woman with a sick lace lying on 
a crimson velvet chaise-longue, her feet covered by a shawl. A white 
shawl was also about her compressed shoulders, above which her lace 
was a death’s-head of suffering. Her black hair, heavily streaked with 
while, was curled, frizzed and banged, and pinned at the back in a 
heaw chignon. Near her, on a stool, and leaning forward the better to 
see by one dim lamp, was a young woman, sewing quiedy and steadily. 
It was evident that she was the daughter ot the older woman, for there 
was a marked resemblance between them, though the younger woman 
had a still and innocent sweetness of expression, and some pale and 
fragile prettiness. She wore a grey velvet dress, elaborately looped 
dra>;d and bustled, with a fringe of white lace at her throat, cau 
with a gold and diamond pin. Her thick, dark hair was, It^e her 
mother’s, banged and frizzed and tortured, but it shone with a black 
lustre like satin. Near them, uncompromising, buxom and ^jro “nb 

stood another woman, fair, belligerent ol t larsc 

dress covered by a black-silk apron. At her belt was fastened a large 

bunch of keys, ^er hands were folded primly on ‘‘“omem and 
Irmeard entered she looked at her hostilely, and with impudent 

appraisal. What she saw appeared to °emcd 

step towards the girl. The other women looked up, and seemed 

She smiled gently, and half-extended an hand at irmgard. 

woman, evidently an upper servant ‘'“‘'^^heeper 

Irmoard auictlv advanced into the room, lull ot siroi ^ 

She cuixscyed with some awkwardness, and ® "■“ > |®|,niitlt 

s "k lady hL card, which the butler had returned to her. M«.^hd.™dt 

held the card in her faintly tremulous hands, but continue 
'^Th^" rt^:m‘’:;oman suddenly began to speak to Irmgard with 
tr a’ g“ ?; A raw girl, no doubt. What do you know 

of what is required here ? ” , r • i . a <;Vi^ covered her fear 

Her tone was bullying, and a little frightened. She coverea 

io6 
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with bluster. Irmgard listened to the inflection and the words, and 
had difficulty in understanding. The woman spoke in Low Dutch, 
and a slight contempt stirred behind Irmgard’s calm, green eyes. 

“ Yes. I am from Bavaria,” she replied, politely. “ I am not 
raw. I have taken care of invalids. My father was an invalid. I 
think I am competent.” 

The younger woman, who understood Irmgard’s cultured German 
perfectly, though only partially able to follow Matilda’s uncouth 
accents, smiled at the girl. 

“ I am sure you are competent,” she said, with great, soft kindness. 
“ My mother is not well. I think you would serve her excellently.” 

Matilda glowered. She turned to Mrs. Schmidt and said loudly : 
” I know these girls from the Old Country ! Girls like these, too. 
They think they are better than others. They know nothing.” She 
swung upon Irmgard again. Her heavy face was crimson witli hatred, 
and her pale-blue .eyes squinted. 

You will not do,” she said, with fury. “ You will please go.” 
Mrs. Schmidt shrank, and pulled the shawl closer about her 
shoulders. She wet her dry and broken lips. It was evident that she 
had no courage to resist any one. But the young woman rose with a 
sudden quiet authority, and looked at the housekeeper. 

AT best judge of who is competent to attend her, 

Matilda, she s^id, and under her soft voic^ there was a sharp edge 

ot steel. She bent over Mrs. Schmidt. “Are you willing to trv 
Irmgard, Mother ? ” / 6 x 


Mrs. Schmidt’s upward look at her. daughter was full of helpless 
P silent fear. Her lips moved, but no sound came from them, 
b^rnestine s^led, touched her mother’s cheek, and looked at Irmgard. 
Its all nght, she said, gently. “ We will try you, Irmgard.” 

regard violently, clenching her big, fat hands, and 

MK. Ernestine with murderous fury : “ Your father, the master. 
Miss Ernestine, told me I should care for things. I know what is best 
lor your mother. This girl is not what is needed ” 

darwJi^' w Her small face paled, but her 

dark eyes were filled with unusual lightnings. Her soft pink lios 

“ comprehension. ^ 

SchmWt If orders from Mrs. 

once™ y°“> please leave at 

looS? ■" ‘'r 

last, who turned away, muttering savagely. She stamped m th^lt! 
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opened it furiously, and then shut it behind her with a thunderous 
bang which echoed all through the hottse. 

Ernestine, smiling to herself as though somewhat surprised and 
more than a litde triumphant, sat down on her stool again near her 
mother. “ I must really speak to Papa about her,” she said. “ She 
has become impossible lately. And since he made her housekeeper 

she believes she owns us body and soul. . • . j 

Mrs. Schmidt spoke in her tremulous, dying voice, with great and 
nervous haste : “ No, my dear ! Don’.t speak to him. You know how 
higlily he regards Matilda ! It w'ill do no good. And— and, and she 
wet her lips and her thin face flushed as though with inner shame and 
despair, “ it will— do no one— any good, if Matilda is seriously 

annoved. Perhaps it would have been best ’’ 

“Nonsense,” said Ernestine, with firm gentleness. She lilted her 

eyes and smiled at Irmgard. “ You are jmt the person to care of 
luother. I know. She needs someone like you. You will take the 

^nd’tine,” protested Mrs. Sehmidt feebly, inordinately frightened 

“^“'‘um.rard hesitated. Her quiek mind had grasped many things^ 
Site certainly did not wish to intrude herself into so unpleasant 
household, where everything she had jen 

first repulsion. She had recognised Mrs. Schmidt as a great laay, 
thouGlw weakling. She knew she lived m some mysterious state 
Sc terS tL girl glanced quickly about ^ i l-smeUmg 

.. 1... In r :“n 

resignation. Then she smiled her ^“‘“fli^ered and roved 

noticed that her sunken eyes were “;,“had a habit of 

about like those of a ^nun^. muscles jerked and 

- ihope will b. hnpp,. m, d.n. ~.P ~n. 

S-,.- ‘ 

afraid.” 
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Irmgard felt a deep pang of pity. “ I wiU do my best, madam,’* 

she said, very gravely. r • j r 

Then Ernestine laughed a little. ” You mustn t be afraid ot 

Matilda. She is only our housekeeper. But like so many— I mean, 
women of her kind, she is inclined to take her duties too seriously. She 
has only been housekeeper for a few days, and I think it has gone to 
her head. You mustn’t mind her. She is really excellent ” 

“ Oh, very excellent 1 ” said Mrs. Schmidt eagerly, and her eyes 
flickered about the room again, as though She were speaking for the 
benefit of a hostile and violent listener, of whom she was completely 
terrified. 

Ernestine rose. “ Perhaps Irmgard would like to see her room, and 
hear about her duties,” she said. She led the way to a room off Mrs. 
Schmidt’s apartments, and Irmgard was pleased by the neat austerity 
of her new bedroom. Ernestine explained everything in a low, 
economical voice, but all the time her shy and friendly eyes were 
fixed on Irmgard’s face. She said suddenly, in a tone of sorrowful but 
smiling envy : “ You are so pretty ! ” And coloured at the involun- 
tary words. 

“ Thank you, Miss Ernestine,” answered Irmgard, without smiling, 
but with a glance that softened the brilliance of her eyes. 

Ernestine sighed, and continued to gaze at the other woman. “ You 
remind me of someone,” she said, almost inaudibly. ” I can’t re- 
member— — ”. She coloured again. *” Your face — the way you stand, 
and turn your head. It is very strange.” 

There was a silence in the small, closed room. Ernestine had lit a 
lamp on the table. It shone on the two young faces. 

“ How old are you, Irmgard ? ” 

I am almost twenty, fraulcin.”' 

“ So young 1 I am eight years older than you.” 

Irmgard was surprised! She had thought Ernestine the same age 
as herself, for the other girl was so small, so immature of body and 
face. 

** I’ll be so glad to have you here ! ” exclaimed Ernestine, naively. 
Irr^ard saw that hfer naivete was one of her more outstanding charac- 
teristics, a naivete that was so childlike th*at it could come only from a 
simple heart and mind unaccustomed to more sophisticated usages. 
‘ Mother needs someone like you, so healthy and calm.” She hesi- 
tated. “ You must not let Matilda annoy you. She — she is really a 
detestable person, but — but my father likes her very much, and believes 
her cKceptiohally competent. I am afraid she will try you very much, 
but I think you can manage her. Don’t let her bully you. If you are 
too respectful to her, she will hate you, and make your life miserable.” 
She twisted her small hands, and the colour quite left her face. “ She 
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makes mother’s life miserable. Part of your work will be to protect my 
mother against her.” 

She put her hand pleadingly on Irmgard’s large arm. “ I can 
trust you ? You will protect my mother ? ” 

Again Irmgard was aware of unclean things under the surface, 
and she regretted her decision to remain here. She wanted no part 
m this ominous household.- But, while she hesitated again, she could 
not resist Ernestine’s small, pleading face and wretched eyes. 

“ I will do my best, frliulein,” she said. 

Ernestine averted her head. “ Thank you,” she whispered. There 
was another silence. Irmgard saw that Ernestine s cheek was pale, 
and even a little shrunken. She seemed to be struggling in herself, 
trying to speak, and then to prevent herself from speaking. 

I'hen she took courage, and looked at Irmgard directly : 

- You— you may think us an odd household, Irmgard. Mother is 
an invalid, and then there is my— brother. He is a cripple, and 
able to go'about very much.” She paused. “Then my fatlier. He 
is really a very good man, but with rather abrupt mariners. Some 
people do not always understand him. But believe me, he is so good ! 

Her eves pleaded abjectly with Irmgard. .' r •• i • » a 

“ If you say he is good, then I am certain he is, fraulem, said 

Irmgard, becoming more and more convinced that she ought not to 
stay here, but unable to see how she could extricate hcrsell. 

Ernestine sighed. She forced hei-sclf to smile, and the smile, to 
Irmgard, was pathetic. “That is all, then. You can come to- 
morrow ? ” 






Yes. 




Weiive-a very quiet life,” said Ernestine, leading the way to the 
door. Irmgard saw that she seemed to float, so light was her step, so 
elTortless the motions of her tiny body. “ You w.l not work too hard. 

When she re-entered the large bedroom, Irmgard saw tl 
stranger was there with Mrs. Schmidu She was so ^ 

sight of him, that she recoiled a step She ^ “''^rher 

her si.e, with a beautiful and splendid head. He looked up ^ her^^^ 

she stood in the doorway, and an expression o P j. 

ment and even awe, came over his colourless but arrestmo • 

was standing beside Mrs. Schmidt and 

his. Now he dropped the hand he held, and continued to stare as 

astonishing vision. j “ Thk ii Irmgard Hoellcr, 

Ernestine flitted to him and kissed him. I ms irmg 

Mamma’s new maid, Baldur,” she said. r nfinJir* sweemess. 

He recovered himself, and gave her a Mr. 

Ernestine said, _ turning to Irmgard : This is my brother, ft 

Schmidt, Irmgard.” 
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Irmgard curtseyed awkwardly. The gesture was CVidttllfy a tlCiv- 
one with her. Her clear green eyes gazed at him straightly, and what 
she saw went to her heart. She knew instantly tliat he had been tlir 
unseen player of that lovely and mysterious music which had so 
streng^ened and reassured her. “ It will not be so hard, with him in 
this house,” she thought. 

Ernestine remarked briskly to her mother that she had explained 
the duties to Irmgard. Fortified now by the presence of both her 
children, Mrs. Schmidt seemed more composed. “ It will be so nice 
to have another young person in the house,” she said. She took licr 
daughter’s hand. “ And so nice for Ernestine. I am afraid she is 
very lonely sometimes.” 

Irmgard had a quick thought that all this was very strange. She 
was being accepted as a young friend and a companion by these miser- 
able people, and not as a servant. They looked at her with simple 
openness, and seemed to draw from her some strength and hope. She 
felt these virtues flow out from her to them, and for the first time she 
was glad that she was to remain. 

She left, rather than was dismissed. She went silently down the 
rear stairs towards the lower landing. Then she stopped, startled. A 
door on the second landing opened, and Matilda stood there, breath- 
ing heavily, her face congested. 

“ You will not be here long,” she said viciously, and nodded with 
menacing satisfaction. 

Irmgard regarded her scornfully. She lifted her heavy skirts 
deliberately, and passed Matilda without speaking. Just as she did 
• so, she heard Matilda mutter a foul epithet in German. Irmgard de- 
scended the steps without hurry, and without giving any indication 
that she had heard. But her face was white, and her forehead was 
damp. The passionate temper beneath her calm exterior was aroused. 
^ She had to control herself, to keep herself from going back and striking 
that florid peasant face. 

Emmi was waiting impatiently. She watched Irmgard descending 
the steps. 

“ So ? ” she demanded. 

“ I have the position,” answered Irmgard quietly. “ Shall we go 
now ? ” * 

But Emmi looked shrewdly at the girl. “ You are ill,” she said, 
uncertainly. “ I do not know if you should come here. What has 
happened ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Irmgard. She opened the door and went out into 
the cold rawness of the November day. She stood on the step .mo 
breathed deeply, as though she could not get enough pf the clean air. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 




Franz lay and listened restlessly to the dull night-sounds, as he tried 
to sleep. He heard the dolorous wailing of the trains passing at the 
loot of the slope at the rear of the flats. It was raining furiously, and 
he could hear the cataracts of water rushing down the sooty windows. 
Faintly, he could also hear Enimi’s muffled snoring, and the lighter 
sounds of his father’s slumber. A cat screamed in the darkness. 
Hollow footsteps went slowly by on the street. 

His mind felt hot and in a turmoil. He relived the scenes with the 
Superintendent and with DethlofT. More and more he was convinced 
that much lay t;chind them which was incomprehensible. He did not 
flatter himself that these men had discovered hidden genius in him. 
In dull times he was the first foreman to be laid off. It is true that he 
could drive his men competently, but there were other foremen who 
could do as much. Moreover, he knew he w-as no favourite with: 
Dcthloffand the Superintendent. He knew they hated him, especially 
the “Saxon Schweinchund.” So, .what lay behind all this? Realist 
as he was, he shrewdly conjectured that tliey, too, were being caught 
up into something w’hich infuriated them. He recalled, suddenly, the 
questions of Hans Schmidt, and he sat up in bed, thinking rapidly. 
But Schmidt had not seemed unduly impressed by him, and his 
questioning had been sharp and contemptuous. However, that was 
one possibility. But why ? It was well-known that Schmidt never 
interfered with the decisions of his Superintendent, and, knowing 
himself, Franz dismissed as ludicrous tlie idea that the Superintendent 


liad eagerly recommended him. 

There was no answer to the puzzle. He could only wait and see. 

He lay down again and sternly closed his eyes. 

And then he knew that his intense thoughts were deliberately m- 
-luccd in order to shut out all thought of his cousin, Irmgard. Now 
that he had dismissed ti.em, Irmgard came back into his mmd with 
fivid force, and he stared into the darkness, his eyelids smarting with 
strain. His flesli felt hot and dr>', as with fever, and lie was 
every inch of it, as though it ached. He sat up again m > 

cursing audibly, hating himself for his own fever and his o'™ 

to conlol him^lf. He looked at the door. ; I ^ He wol 

dark, as tliough someone waited and breathed behind y- ^ 

lier face before him, painted in bright colours on ^‘“^k bac^ound^ 
He was surprised and enraged to find himself poll mg to worn 
robe over liis night clothing, and tlfrusting his leet into his icy boots. 
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He seemed to be moving under some mysterious compulsion. He 
opened the door. The kitchen was still warm. He stood by the stove, 
irresolute, wondering angrily at himself. A stupid girl, a big, peasant 
girl ! He felt no real urge lor her, and her beauty had not e.xcitcd him, 
he told himself. It was the beauty of immense and impersonal land- 
scapes, which a man might admire, but would certainly not want to 
embrace ! When he thought of her, an intense annoyance rose up 
in him, and a sort of dull anger. He had even felt a desire, more than 
once, to slap that pale calmness into red-printed discomfiture and 
fear. She was a block of ice, with fixed, green eyes. He had never per- 
mitted himself to be emotionally disturbed by any one before. But 
she disturbed him, and wherever he turned his restless inner eye s!ie 
was there, unmoved, inexorable, not to be avoided. He could not 
understand himself ! He could not understand his emotions, his urges, 
his angers, and his hatred. For by noW he was certain that he hated 
her intensely. The admission humiliated him as much as a confession 
of passion would have humiliated him. No human being, he had long 
ago told himself, should ever be a41owed to intrude into his mind 
either by the door of love, anger or hatred. The man involved in 
emouons, either joyous or tumultuous, was a man crippled. He had 
not allow^ himself to hate real enemies, nor to waste time in plotting 

consequence and no 

visible brilliance, standing before him • with compelling force, and 

strongly in both her large hands ! ^ 

'^^^^self, disgusted. He could recall nothing 

He heard her voice echoing in him like a wind. 

nerk H P"" ^he delicate curls on her 

d^rkn so vivid that he turned around sharply in the 

dar^ess, almost expecting to sec her in the Besh. 

. . surprised and enraged tlian ever when he 

heart beat painfully, and the fever in hJe ^ ^ amazement, his 

fi«. He moved silendy m ^cToor He not ® 

He knew tliat she stood only a few inrhe ^ *hc wood, 

from him only by the flimsy tvood. The doo"Te^°S ^“e 
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hot hand. It appeared to pulse, like a sheath of flesh. His ears rang 
with loud noises, and he heard a deep, far thudding which he knevv was 
his heart. He had the strange impression that something ol his inex- 
plicable passion had communicated itself to the girl behind the door, 
that she had been caught bv it as though in a trap, and that she was 
helplesslv palpitating. He knew he had made no sound, yet he was 
invsteriouslv sure she felt his presence, and that she was holding her 
breath. She was not moving. He could feel her behind the door, and 
knew that she was staring at it. They stood, less than a foot apart, and 
the door was only a more intense path of communication iDctwcen them. 
It vibrated between them like a struck gong, involving them m 

waves of electric sound. * 

It seemed to him that timeless teons passed. He could not think. 
His Land was still on the door. Now he could hear her brcatlung and 
the sound was last and agita*ed. He pressed his own ‘>P^ V 

together, and breathed lightly. His hand on 
have established some electric contact, and he could not 
will was powerless in its surging waves. He was 
He was only a swirling mass of impulses, a vortex of fiery p 
struck through the wood of the door into the body of the girl b<=yo“- 
^“teel is drawn irresistibly to a magnet, so he felt that she was being 
drawn to him that the very door would dissolve in its resistless ener^, 
and Thev cleave together with sudden violence, their own wil s 

dissipated their own desires annihilated in a single detractive fla . 
Xr ttough her own emotions had become too the gir 

suddenly flung the door open an^ confionmd^h^^^^^ 

roller face but he knew it was white and tense and r.gid ^^ 

T^n she said, in a low voice : ;• VVhaUs ■< youjant. 

theIniXe%"\tS^^^ 

X.:;:h:eSXr:J.ing terr^.e implication lor 

Ixini^clt. , ^ vfov T come in for moment? 

He heard himself saying . Y charged with shock. And 

more importance than mere entry in o her room. 

Just a moment,” he white gravity. 

Her liand was on the door. S*^*^ *® . strong, rectangular 

The lamplight lay on his face. . drawn with a charcoal 

planes of his features, sharp “ ^from his body, enclosed 

pencil. Some my sterious lorce sprang at her irom 
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her in a capsule of paralysis. It was more to escape this force than to 
assent to his request that she fell back from the doorway. 

He stepped inside the room and closed the door quickly behind 
him. A deep flush ran over the girl’s cheeks. She continued to move 
away from him. He looked about the room, smiling casually, seeing 
her half-packed boxes on the narrow, white bed, and the chair. 

“ I will not see you to-morrow,” he said. “ So I came to say good- 
bye to-night.” 

The walls of the room enclosed strong but unseen charges. Irm- 
gard’s eyelids flickered, as if with sudden and primitive terror. But 
she looked at him, fascinated, her lips slightly fallen apart. Her hands 
were clasped tightly together. Franz stared at her. He saw her open 
fear of him, and the emotion which prompted it. He was e.xcited, as a 
beast of prey is excited, at the scent of fear from tlie hunted. He was 
filled with exultation. He moved towards her. He was now so close 
to her that he could see the faint throbbing in her temples, and tlic 

gleam of her teeth between her parted lips. She was deathly pale 
again. . 

But she was stronger than he thought. At the moment he put out 

u j stepped back again. She leaned against tlie 

bed.^ Her eyes repudiated him through her fear. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, almost inaudibly. 

«« angered and amused, he exclaimed softly • 

Why do you dislike me, Irmgard ? ” , 

She exhaled loudly. “ I do not know,” she said. And then she 
turned quickly from him, and picked up a shawl, folded it, and laid it 
m her box. Her hands shook visibly. But her movements were sure. 

r°i. shoulders and the 

Slender stem of her compact waist. He was seized with a primitive 

and overiwwering hunger for her, which drove out all logic and all 

fol^hlr^rh^H^ the more intense because of his fcal hatred 

do this’ to acknowledgment tliat she could 

tJften, to visit us ? ” 

Thil. repeated the question, in a louder voice 

^cn she glanced at him fearfiilly over her shoulder. “ Hush ' Your 

enough to answer me.” 

picked up. and faced him 
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Her voice was thick and stifled, as though she was trying to control 
some inner torment. He looked at her, pleased and surprised. He 
liad not thought this calm and stolid girl capable of such visible and 
frantic emotion, which was all out of proportion both to his words and 
his mere presence in her room. 

He pretended contrition. “ I am sorry, then, that I have intruded 
upon you, il' you are so tired. But 1 am more sorry to see that you 
dislike me so. ^Vhat have I done to you ? We agree upon many 
things. Last night you hurt my mother because you agreed witli me. 
Is it im|X)Ssible lor us to be friends ? ” 

“ Impossible ! ” she cried, and shrank back from him, putdng the 
narrotv bed between them. 

“ Why ? ” he asked, softly and reasonably. 

She was silent. She averted her head. He saw the white, straining 
tendons in her throat. Her hands were pressed flat to the wall behind 


her. 

“ Whsit have I done ? ” he urged, even more softly. 

Her lips moved, and she whispered : “ It is not what you have 
done. It is what you are.” But still she kept her tense profile to him. 

He laughed gently. He took a furtive step or two- towards her, so 
that his knees pressed against the bed. 

“ And what am I ? ” 

She turned her face to him, and he was surprised and amused to 
see it so e.xtravagantly tragic. This expression gave her a younger, 
wc&kcr, more vulnerable look, like that of a harried child. 

“ You have no heart,” she said, through shaking lips. ^ You are 
only a machine. You are not even wicked. You— you are just empty. 
I am not afraid of wicked people, or malicious people. Somcames 1 
find things in them to like. But I cannot like empty people, lliey— 
they do not even five ! ” Now, there was a real horror in her eyes, an 
this took Ihm aback. “ You arc like a nightmare ! ” she exclaimed 
and her voice was suddenly loud and dear. “ You have no 
thoughts You are not human at all ! You move like ^ man. and 

speak like a man, and smile like one. But you a.« "“t ^ a 

To his concern, Franz heard a ccssaUon in his ® |’it 

peevish murmur, and the creak of a bed. siie 

1": was now completely overwrought, and ^-' 1-5 steely- ^She 

opened her mouth to speak again, but in a second he 

Se bed, seized her, and put his 

of his hand her emerald eyes extended, dUated, ,,^„H^but it was 
and rage. She clutched his wrist to thrust away ^^'^nd ^u^^' 
too powerful. He looked into her eyes, and hts own were nara ana 

®’“™Be®quiet 1 -> he whispered. “ My mother has heard you ! ” 
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They stood in rigid silence, listening intently. Irmgard ceased her 
struggling. Her eyes did not leave his, but a dim- film came over them 
and her lids drooped. His arm was about her, crushing her to him. 
Her flesh was soft but firm, and a faint, fresh scent came from her 
body, warm and maddening. The girl did not move. She was faint, 
and she felt as though she were floating in dreamlike waters. She 
leaned against him, and suddenly closed her eyes. She was conscious 
of nothing e.scept her heart, which seemed like a molten ball of fire, 
sending streams of heated blood throughout all her veins. She had 
never experienced anything like this, and it was so profound, so 
terrible, that, she could not resist it. A scarlet light glowed against 
her closed lids. 

Emmi had apparently fallen asleep again. Franz heard the 
renewed rhythm of her snoring. Then he looked down at the girl in 
his arms. Her head lay on his shoulder. A soft, rosy light covered her 
face, and her Ups pulsed \vith scarlet. He bent his head and kissed her 
mouth with a kind of ferocity, again and again. His ferocity was not 
satiated by the touch of her soft lips. It mounted to fury, tumultuous 
shaking. Her hair loosened, and ^ coil fell on her shoulders. 
.He bent her backwards, and now she tried to escape him, struggling 
and thrusting, turning her head from side to side. There was some- 
thing terrible in this silent struggle between them, for neither dared 
make a sound. A sick shame .overwhelmed the girl. All the colour 
was gone from her face. She tried to kick hm, but her long, heavy 
garments and his very nearness prevented this. Her breast strained 
agaimt his chest, repudiating him with mingled terror and humiliation. 

He finally released her, laughing under his breath. She fell back 
Irom him, against the wall. She regarded him witli wild hatred 

menk fumbling at her hair and gar- 

mente. Go away, or I shall call your mother ! »» ^ 

begmi' <l“P‘y congested. “ Irmgard,” he 

But she had recovered herself. “ Go away ! ” she cried again 

definite creaking and grumbling upstairf Franz 
heard h.s tether shuffling for her slippers, Ind Egon's faint gu^fon 

in^aTwift fSh°°Sh‘* from his teeth 

He opened ^e door. Emmi was already feeling her wav in 

a*n"d 

He flung himself on to his bed and pulled the quil^ overS^^ 
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Emmi came into the kitchen, grumbling. “ Who is there ? ” she 
called. 

The wind answered her. Franz could feel her listening in the dark- 
ness. Then, uttering angrily to herself, she went up the stairs again. 

Franz lay tense for a long time. His flesh was hot and feverish, his 
head aching and humming'. 

I hen he began to laugh silently to himself 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


He came into the kitchen earlier than usual the next morning. He 
had not slept. For the first time in his life, truly violent emotion had 
come to him, and the unfamiliarity of it, and the profound mystery, 
had thrown him into a turmoil. Mere lust, which he could under- 
stand, appeared to have small part in it. Irmgard was like some 
disease which haef entered all his body and his blood, consuming 
them, changing them, and filling them with an abysmal fever and 
anguished ache. If this were hatred, he could not recognise it, not . 
having hated anything or any one before, except impersonally. By 
the time the first dim light appeared at his small, sooty window, he 
was certain it was hatred. Surely it was hatred which made him get 
up this early, and go out into the kitchen ! He started a fire for his 
mother, which surprised her immensely, and softened some of the 

bitter ice in her heart. . * . 

" That is very kind of you, Franz,” she said, grudgingly, but her 

eves were gentler than usual. • 

“ Nonsense,” he replied, with his chaming smile. I should have 

done it oftener. I will do it every morning, after this. 

He insisted upon helping her set the table, and this so bewildered 
her, and softened her, that she touched him awkwardly once or twice 
with her rough hand. Her affection was always reluc ant and har^ 
and expressed itself usually in scolding and recrimination. But now 

she was so overcome that she could scarcely speak. his 

Egon came down, and was delighted to see the amity between 

wile and son. Peace-loving and gentle and amiable « 

nothing but disorder and loud voices, his tired strained face l.gMed 
and he could even laugh sofdy at Franz’s awkward efforts m ^^t 
his mother. A good warmth, not only ol the stove “‘ed “e snug 
kitchen, though outside the November day was dull and heavy and 

‘■‘"‘if was now breakfast time, and still Irmgard had not 

Nor did Emmi remark on the fact. Franz waited, his fever mounting 
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“ It is getting 


steadily. Finally he said, with an air of' carelessness : 
late. Whpre is my cousin ? ” 

Emmi turned to him, surprised and pleased. “ Did you not 
know ? Irmgard was to leave before breakfast. A carriage was 
coming for her very early. She said she would not disturb us.” 

She stopped, and stared at her son with growing amazement. His 
face had paled excessively. Even his lips had paled, and an ashen 
grimness turned his expression dark. “ So,” he said, slowly, “ she has 
gone.” 

Emmi felt her heart lift incredulously, and with sudden ecstasy. 

“ You like her, Irmgard ? ” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Franz ! ” 

But he turned away abruptly, and went into his bedroom for his 
coat and cap. Emmi turned excitedly to her husljand. ” Egon ! It 
is happening as I dreamed ! He loves Irmgard ! Mein Gott, I can 
hardly believe it ! ” 

Egon smiled with deep affection at his wife. He wanted her to be 
pleased and happy. And now her gaunt, tight face was alight with 
joy. Tears filled his eyes. 

It is good, it is good,” he said tranquilly, taking her tremulous 
hand and pressing it between his thin palms. 

Franz came from his room. Emmi smiled at him with strange 
tenderness. “ But your breakfast, Franz ? ” 

‘‘ I am not hungry,” he said, with absent gloom. He did not look 
at his parents. ” It is an odd return for your kindness— she should 
not have left you so soon,” he added, as though to himself. 

But she will be here often, my son,” said Emmi, with sly gentle- 
ncM. buddenly, her small, blue eyes widened, and she coloured. But 
before she could speak, Franz had snatched up his dinner pail and 
« T birned with renewed excitement to her husband 

i knew it. I 
an^'^ered me when I called. I was 
certain I h^rd their voices, and they were speaking loudiv and 

andTao7''"- ^'-‘^''ed her hanrmget7r 

“ Then Tt j°y ’ 

men, it will come about as vou wish I iVhrh#»n »» -j 

.hTSs7rom Aet' ^ed 

evef"sh!* ^ rubbed it over her 

^Itss^jlvetl m lier ^I'lier *11 again. Her taut face w« 

mured,1nS Ma. hL"7ftl7" mur- 
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in him, mingled witli fury. His head ached savagely ; his eyes were 
rimmed in dry lids of fire. He hated himself and hated irmgard more. 
He was infuriated that she had dared intrude upon him like this. He 
flung his head, about as though to throw off an incubus. The drizzle 
freshed to a sharp rain, which ran over his face. He did not feel it. 
His knees felt weak and uncertain, and now his breath came thickly. 
He stopped at the corner of the street, and breathed deeply, shaking 
his head again and again. “ Curse her,” he said aloud, and then 
again, “ curse her.” 

He was appalled at his own weakness. He had never experienced 
strong emotions before. It was his own nature, and his own plan, to 
keep from feeling strongly about any creature. He had only one 
puijxjse. It was no\v dangerously threatened. He was suddenly 
irigiitcned, with a raw abysmal fright. If he were capable of such 
strong emotion, then he was not to be trusted. His whole life was 
menaced because of an obdurate and insignificant girl. She had 
shown him how weak he was. And if it were true that he was so weak, 
could be assaulted so easily, then his life would be nothing but failure, 
and he would end up in impotence. His fright increased to a real and 
shiiking terror. He loathed himself I am not what I tliought I was ! 
he exclaimed, in open and horrified despair. 

“ You are empty,” Irmgard had said. She had known ! Only she 
could understand him. And with this thought came such a powerful 
yearning, such an anguished grief, that he was appalled, and stood in 
rigid immobility, staring blindly at the rain. For he realised lor the 
first time that he was not really alone in the world. There was some- 
one else . Then it was possible for someone to understand him, and 

by that understanding not to decrease his stature. He could be 
stronger for such understanding, after all. For he realised, with a 
flash of light, that he had always been lonely. He had never known 
it before. It was this loneliness, now, which was consuming him, and 
not truly the realisation that he was impotent and weak ! 

All at once his hatred for Irmgard vanished, and it was swallowed 
uD in a great yearning for her. STe had not weakened him She had 
only made him realise that he was lonely. He had endured loneliness ; 
he could endure it again*, if necessary. But surely it was not ^ece^^iTj 
Iimgard’s understanding could really strengthen him. He remernbered 
her face, when she was in his arms, and her passionate T momentary 
yielding. All his flesh suddenly burned, and he w.y filled with exu ^ 
don. He laughed openly, loudly, and the workmen, passing him 
curiously, turned and stared as at a drunkard. 

Someone took his arm. “Are you. balmy, 

Harrow’s jocular voice. “ Tve been watchin you, standm here like 

a duck in the rain.” 
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“I was waiting for you, Tom,” replied Franz, with one of those 
smiles which Tom always darkly suspected but could never resist. 
Franz’s face, during one of these smiles, took on an expression of 
amused candour and affection. “ Blast me,” Tom would grumble to 
his wife, “ I never can figger out if the chap is a rascal or not, when 
he grins at me. But I’ve seen chaps as was villains with die faces 
ofbabdes, so that’s no tcllin’.” 

Dolly would assure him heatedly that Franz was all kindness and 
gaiety and loyally. But Tom was never convinced. He was not con- 
vinced now. He had often suggested that he and Franz walk together 
to work in the morning, but it was the rare occasion when Franz con- 
■ sented. Tom subconsciously knew that Franz was a solitary, and his 
primitive but shrewd instinct guessed that the solitary was always an 
enemy to other men. But when they were together, the solitary was 
masked with humour and affection, apparently open-hearted and 
jovial. It was very puzzling. 

“ Dolly’s made us pork pies again,” said Tom, stopping lor a 
moment in the shelter of a doorway to light his pipe. His convex 
shoulders were thin under the patched overcoat, and rain ran down 
his sharp beak of a nose. 

“ Excellent ! ” said Franz. ** And I’ve some apple kuchen.” 

“ And Mary give me her apple for you,” said Tom, smiling, as 
they went on together. “ Her school apple. The lass fair adores you, 
Franz, though God knows why.” 

“ She is a sweet child,” responded Franz, and for a moment his 
eyes flickered. 


They walked in silence for a few moments. Then Tom said : 
** You ’aven’t forgot the meetin’ to-night, in the Elks Hall ? ” 

No, no. I’ll stop at your house for you.” 

You’ll learn something,” said Tom, with enthusiasm. He talked 
oi the projected strike. “ If we can only get the Hunkies and Dutch- 
men together!” he exclaimed. “But those chaps»as ’ave lived in 
countries without freedom and decency is ’ard to learn anvtliin’ 
You ve got to keep after them. Education.” 

‘‘ yo'* are going to teach them ? ” 

u Tom, belligerently. “ I’ve got a tongue 

in my head, am t I ? And I know what it’s all about. Didn’t mv Pa 

starvation, 

that . Who s better than me to tell them Ibreignere a thing or 


The open hearths were already glowing like the sun when thev 
arnved in ^e mills. Men stood on small platforms near the furnace 
and shovell^ co^ into the molten mass below. The great cranes 
scum^ under the roof, clanging their bells, the mighty kettles of 
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liquid, l‘rilliant metal swaying iroiii hooks. The kettles poised over 
ingot moulds, and the metal ran out, the thin, hissing cataract too 
lirigln lor the eye, the clouds ol steam rising in a pale, pink mist which 
(illcd the mill with the shadows ol hell. 

Schmidt’s mill was one ol the lew in the State which combined 
the nianulacture ol pig-iron with the making ol steel. It had been 
propliCMed by his rivals that he was “ biting ofT more than he could 
chew,” by this. ” The next thing you know,” they said, contemp- 
tuously, ” he'll be making his own coke, and mining his own coal.” 
But Scliinidl, as though appalled at his own audacity, went no luriher 
ilian this. 

Tom and Franz proceeded through the mill, which was hardly 
more than a shed open to the bitter winds of winter, to the Bessemer 
and crucible steel mills. Bevond were the blast furnaces, fired by 


charcoal, which were able to make fifty to one hundred tons a day, a 
record produced by Schmidt, and which, to date, had not been sur- 
passed by any ol his competitors. 

T orn passed Jan Kozak, and touclied him on the arm. ” Remem- 
ber ? The meetin’,” he said, and Jan nodded and smiled. 

Franz’s temper had not been improved by his sleepless night, and 
lie drove his men viciously. Tom could hear him sliouting above the 
growling roar ol' the mill. Once he sauntered over and looked 
curiously at his friend’s pale and livid lace and malignant eyes. 
“ Easy there, easy there,” he said. “ It’s easy lor a chap to give a 
slip and pour you a bellyful ol hot soup. You can drive ’em just so 

lar, )'ou know.” . j i' tj 

“Go back and mind your own business,” responded Iranz. ,tte 

did noi give l oin one ol his customary smiles. In fact, his expression 

was both brutal and evil, and Tom was taken aback. ‘ There, there, 

he said, nonplussed. “ You’ve got the face ol a devil, lad. Look there, 

at the chaps lookin’ at you. They’d love to do you m. 

Franz clenched his fist as though it held a w^hip Tom stared at 
him. more and more astonished. But in himself he thought : 1 knew 
it all the time. He studied Franz with increasing thoughtlulni^. T wo 
oT the open-hearth doors were open; dazzling 

girshed out into the dark mill, and its incandescent reflection shone 

on Franz’s lace. His distended, blue eyes, his ^ 

with its hard jaw and arrogant nose, his big mouth the bps 
back so that his teeth gUstened vividly, and h.s big, 
naked to the waist, but white as milk, were bathed m 
molten glow. His attitude was that of a man half-crouched 
and this, combined with his lace and his body, gave im -p 
look, both savage and wild and violent. He did not tinn 
was staring at his men as a trainer stares at untamed beasts. And Uie 
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men, caught by his look, stood motionless, shielding their eyes from 
the glare near which they stood, and stared back at him. 

“ YouVe a one ! ” stammered Tom. A thrill of something like fear 
crept along his spine. He saw murder in the driven men’s faces. But 
this is not what subtly frightened him. It was Franz who frightened 
him inordinately. The Englishman had known many men, and 
thought he would never be surprised by his kind again. But there was 
something in Franz which he had not encountered before in all his 
life, something not to be understood by him. He could understand all 
villainy, all treachery, all wickedness, and even all cruelty. But this 
look and attitude of Franz’s, as though he were a visitation from 
another world and had not human quality, appalled and astounded 
him. 

It was over in a moment or two. The men, finally cowed by 
Franz’s face and eyes, bent their heads and resumed their work. They 
closed the furnace doors. Now they were in dusk again. Tom turned 
to Franz. His friend was regarding him smilingly. “ Well, what is 
it ? ” he asked, amiably enough, wiping his damp forehead and upper 
lip. 

“ Nothing,” said Tom. He regarded Franz in a curious silence. 
Then he added : ” Mark my words, one of these days you’re goin’ to 
get a shovel in your back. Not ’arf ! ” 

“ Why ? Because I’ve shown them who’s master around here ? ” 
Franz put his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

Tom did not smile in return. ” You hate the chaps, don’t you ? ” 
• “ Hate them ? ” Franz was amused. “ Probably.” 

Tom went back to his work without another word. But he was 
abstracted. What he had seen depressed him, tliough he could not 
. understand his own depression. He was tough and hard and wiry, 
himself. He knew men thoroughly. But he did not know Franz. And 
not being able to know him, his old distrust and wariness became 
stronger. ” A rum ’un,” he said to himself. 

One of his. own men was a German, a hard-working, simple giant 
of a man with friendly, shy manners and a tremendous capacity for 
work. After some hesitation, Tom approached him and addressed 
him with the name he used indiscriminately with all Germans 

Look here, Fritzie, you come from Dutchland too. Ever see such 
chaps like Franz Stoessef there ? ” 

The big giant leaned on his charcoal shovel and looked lone and 
earnestly down the mill to Franz’s furnaces. His broad, flat face 
darkened, and hc-paused, as though apprehensive. ”Ja. Some. In 

die Army. Prussians. That’s why I come here.” He smiled diffidentlv 

I come, or I kill, sec ? ” 

“ What a country ! ” exclaimed Tom. He had a sudden wild 
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vision of a race of men like Franz, overrunning the eartli. Then he 
laughed at liis own extravagance. “ Go Ijack to work, Fritzie,” he 
said, shortly, but touched the man in a friendly fashion on the arm. 
Ho\vevcr, he did not return to work for a few moments himself. His 
long, dark face wrinkled and twisted with his thoughts, and his tiny, 
black eyes seemed to draw closer to the bridge of his enormous nose. 
He scratched his thick, black curls thoughtfully. 

But when Franz met him at the noon hour nothing could have 
been more amiable than his face. He shared his lunch with his usual 
generositv, and Tom, who had been preparing devastating remarks, 
found notliing to say. 


For a lon<y time Tom Harrow and one or two other men like him 
had been tryintr to form ^ union among the men who worked in the 
Schmidt mills. '’At the first meeting in the Elks Hall, which had been 
held almost a year ago, only half a dozen had attended, and they had 
been frightened. But Tom persevered with British grimness. To- 

nic^ht, more than two hundred men came. .... 

"^Tom was gratified and stimulated. He had a rolling gait, which 
was exaggerated when he was uplifted or excited. He would then set 
his shoulders doggedly, and look about him with friendly belligerence. 
When he stood upon the rough platform at the head of the hall his 
Punch-and-Judy aspect was more marked than ever. His dark, ugly 
face with its protruding and elongated jaw was alight with bawdy 
humour but with deep underlying determination. The fact that he 
knew that over half his audience was only indifferently gifted with an 
understanding of English did not depress him. Shrewd and pr^i- 
tivcly subtle as he was, he knew that emotion is the language all men 
understand, and that voice and gesture and attitude can move or , 
inhame any man to the complete satisfaction of the 
He had never heard that an orator needs only emotion, but he knew 

A more sensitive man would have been afraid that his unprepos- 
sessing physical appearance would have acted in his disfavour with an 
ruTcLt^nd be?ng so preoccupied with hb fears would ave .n. 

• A For men are atavistic, and open tear, insic 

-kr 

appearance, for he rarely thought about beautiful 

himselfcither objectively or subjectively. He was emotio , P 
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all emotion. This sublime unconsciousness won him fascinated atten- 
tion whenever he spoke or acted. For he seemed to others merely 
extensions of themselves. 

The hall was incredibly dirty, narrow, small and drab, and was 
rented out on numerous oceasions to all sorts of activities, with a 
delightful impartiality. Its tall slits of windows were opaque with 
dust. The ceiling was unfinished, and the bare beams hung with 
banners of spider webs and fragments of gay paper festooning. The 
floor was unbelievably dirty and gritty from constant tobacco spittings 
and mud. Gas jets appeared along the filthy, plastered walls, and 
their thin, hissing, yellow flames threw murky shadows ovei'the seated 
rows of labourers who had come to hear Tom Harrow. They sat in 
their thick work-clothes, for the hall was not heated, and their mingled 
breath made a visible steam in it. This steam seemed the smoking 
result of the foul odours in the hall, odours compounded of sweat, 
grime, unwashed bodies, alcohol, tobacco, and the constant presence 
of the acids used in the mills. Every man either smoke or chewed, 
and spat with impartiality. 

• Tom stood on his platform, grinning. He looked down at the two 
hundred uneasy faces, dirty, stained, ox-like and brutish with priva- 
tion and endless work. The stench did not disturb him, for he had 
no doubt that he stank likewise. He saw, not stolid and ignorant 
human beings, fit to arouse the contempt of thinking and more fasti- 
dious men, but creatures who suffered and were abused beyond en- 
durance. They were his flesh, whether they were Magyar or Slav, 
German or American, white or black. From his body there poured 
out to them his own brotherhood and universality. They were not 
cattle. They were part of him and he was part of them. Nor did he 

• feel any.detachment or superiority. If he aroused them, it was because 
he himself was first aroused. He was full of angry compassion, for all 
his grin and his grotesque gestures. It was not tliat he was full of 
Messianic passion. He was merely boiling with an infuriated sense ol 

• outrage and injustice. 

He saw Franz sitting calmly by the side of Jan Kozak. Franz was 
puffing on his pipe ; his arms were folded upon his breast. Nothing 
could have been more attentive or impersonal than his attitude. But 
for some reason Tom’s fury lost its usual objectivity, and strangely 
enough, became all the more powerful because of this. 

He stamped his feet, waved his arms, and shouted.* The deep roar 
of men s voices subsided. ** If I’m bloody well goin* to shout my lungs 
out at you, I want you barstards to listen ! ” he screamed. “ If you 
^n t want to listen, you can come up here and talk, yourselves 1 ” 
^e voices sai^ into deep silence. “ Now, then,” resumed Tom, 
glaring about mm. Shut your traps and listen to a better man.” 
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Lnughtcr shook the hall. *Even those who had hardly understood 
a work chuckled with approval, knowing what he had said. 

I'Vanz looked at the broad, squat figure of his friend on the plat- 
Ibrm. He was somewhat surprised, and interested. In the yellowish 
and uncertain flare of the gaslights, Tom had taken on an appearance 
of resolute command and authority. Even while he grinned, as he 
was doing now, power, compact and aware, emanated Ifom him. His 
ugly face and bent shoulders, his big arms swinging loosely at his 
sides, his thick, short legs and massive chest, were arresting. The 
other men must have been impressed by this, for they looked at him 
in prolourtd silence. I'heir dull faces began to stir sluggishly, as though 
the submerged spirits had risen to the surface of calloused flesh. 

'I'om spoke, not loudly, but in a penetrating voice : “ Now then, is 
there a blasted mother’s son among you who knows why we’re ’ere ? ” 
U'he men murmured, and looked sheepishly at each other. Tom 
nodded grimly. “ I sec lots of faces as never came to meetin’s before, 
■^'ou must’ve ’ad a reason.” He pointed suddenly to someone in the 
audience. ” You, Tomas. Why’d you come, eh ? ” 

I'he men tittered, as schoolboys titter when one of their number 
is singled out for the unpleasant attentions of a teacher. Tomas, a 
huge lumbering Slovak, with a red lace and dirty hands, turned an 
excessively sanguine tint. Tom’s voice prodded him to his feet, and he 
looked about him sheepishly, smirking. His companions roared their 
approval of his discomfiture, with all their childlike delight. He 
finally looked at Tom, with complete embarrassment. 

“ I think you get us more money,” he mumbled, and sat down 

abruptly. , , i -j j 

Tom waited until the thunder of applause and laughter subsided. 

His I'acc was grim and sardonic. He put his arms akimbo. He nodded 


“ So you ‘ think I get us more money,’ ” he mocked, with elaborate 
derision.’ “ That’s all you mutton heads think of, eh ? A lew cents 

more an hour ! Well, I might’ve known ! 

The men chuckled uncomlbrtably, but with bewilderment. 

Then Tom began to curse them, with mingled fury, compassion, 

understanding and tenderness, and even angry A 

more an hour ! And suppose if by the grace ol God they were abk 

to get a few cents more : what then ? A few coppers forced horn 

“ the bosses ” Vvould do no good. The hours and tlie workin, 

dition-s would be the same. And if men all over America 

Ifcw more cents, then the cost of living would rise in proportion and all 

would be as it had been. Nothing would be gained. 

Franz listened, leaning fonvard tensely surprised at this shrc'vd 
logic, his rc-spect lor his friend rising. Only a few men understood 
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the words, and could ponder on them abstractly. But the vast majority 
felt the logic emotionally, and understood that their simple request 
would not get at the heart of the problem which so bedevilled them. 

“ It is not the money, damn you ! ” shouted Tom, witli obscene 
embellishments, and shaking both his fists furiously in the air. “ It’s 
the whole bloody system which ’as got to be cliangcd ! The whole 
bloody idea of the bosses that us chaps that work for c’m is cattle and 
dogs and swine ! With no human rights. Oh yes, they’ll throw us a 
few coppers extra to shut our mouths, if we yelp loud enough. Bui 
does that change anythin* ? No ! No ! Will it change our hours, 
give us protection when we get nicked in their -blasted mills? No ! 
Will it protect us in lay-offs, and us with kids and wives as ’ave got 
to be fed and sheltered ? Will it make the toffs realise tliat we’ve got 
human flesh, too, and we bleed like them when we get pinked ? Will 
it make us men with men, arguin’ on a decent man-lo-man basis. 
No ! No, you stuffed pigs’ heads ! ” 

He beat his chest with botli his fists and glared savagely at the 
silent listeners below him. 

“ You got to get at the root of the stinkin’ problem I ” he shouted, 
with renewed passion. The rotten ihinkin’ of the bosses! Until 
we change that, we’ll get nowhere. And who’s to blame for all this 
blasted mess ? The bosses ? Well, a little. But it’s you men at the 
root of it — you who never thought of yourselves as men ! And tliat’s 
what I’m here for, shoutin’ my lungs out at you — to make you think 
of yourselves as men.” 

The men listened, open-mouthed, in utter stupefaction. Then, 
one by one they looked at each i>ther dumbly, like men awakening to 
an astounding truth. It is true, said each pair of simple peasant eyes — 
it is true, I never thought of myself as a man, with a man’s rights and 
a man s desires. I was only a beast, working under the cracking of 
whips. But I am a man 1 The idea was so amazing, so profound, 
that they were filled with a passionate astonishment. Their own lives 
seem^ to be laid out before them, from birth to death, a life in which 
they had never been men, but only labouring, suffering bnjlcs, con- - 
tent if they were fed partially, content if they were allowed to live. 

It is our world, too ! ” screamed Tom, literally dancing up and 
down the platform. ” Who said it was just their world ? They did. 
and you a^eed with them ! Now, it’s time for us to disagree. Is 
It going to be a struggle ? Yes, a terrible struggle ! But what in hell 
K worth anythin »f you don’t struggle for it ? What man got any- 
thin without fightin’ for it ? But ain’t it worth fightin’ for ? Answer 
me, you chaps ! ” 

They roared out at Mm, not obediently, but with spontaneous and 
indignant agreement. They were stiU in the throes of their tremendoiw 
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and revealing astonishment. Some rose to their feet, and looked about 
at their fellows, their faces flushed, their fists doubled. And Tom 
looked down at them, smiling in grim satisfaction, and nodding. 

Franz sat with folded arms. He looked only at Tom. A smooth 
sheath of flesh hid liis thoughts. But he thought to himself : He is 
dangerous. Much more dangerous than the usual labour agitator. 

A vast and sudden exhilaration filled the hall. Men muttered and 
gasped, breathed heavily, shifted on their wooden chairs. The dim 
gaslight showed scores of flashing eyes and working faces. Manhood 
stirred at last, violently, under the flesh of patient beasts. 

Then one man shouted : “ Mister, what we got to do ? *’ 

The men roared their eager agreement, and they stared at Tom 
avidly. 

Fie smiled, satisfied. “ We got to organise, first. Every last bloody 
mother’s son of us. Not one here and there. But all of us.” 

He spoke for a long time, but no one became restive or bored. 
They listened to him urgently. He told them of the Knights of Labour, 
of the great labour wars that were taking place in the mines and the 
mills in other cities. He told them of the frightful vengeance of the 
industrialists, and the detectives that clubbed and killed men and 
women and children. He told them of bought courts and oppressions 
and pitched battles in open streets. He told them of children working 
in factories and mills. 

” We’re wakin’ up ! ” he screamed. ” All over America, we’re 
wakin’ up ! Not altogether, not in a body, but in groups. America, 
that was meant for all men, as was built for all men, got in the hands 
of the bosses, who said it was meant just for them ! And we jUjSt 
created by Almighty God to help them get the fat of the land. No . 
we say. ‘ We wasn’t. ^Vc was created for ourselves too. We was 
created to get some happiness out of livin’. We’ll do our job and our 
duty. But we are men too. The earth is ours too. We want our 
rights ’ ” He paused, looked down at them with his black and glitter- 
ing eyes. He smiled, and there was something terrible in smi e. 
“ ‘Give us our rights, as men,’ we say. ‘ For, if you don t, wc U take 

’em. And you won’t like what we’Jl do when we take em. 

Franz and Tom walked home together. The night had cleared. 
Frost hung in the air, and the stars, above the drab rooftops, were 

Well^'rw'done a good night’s work,” chuckled Tom, at last. 

Franz sa^^d with cu/osity : ” And you, Tom, what afe you going 

to get out of all this ? ” _ «« twl. * t o-m'n’ to 

Tom looked at him with astonishment. What am I gom 

get ? ” 
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Franz shrugged. “ Come, now. You know wliat I mean. You’ve 
got a good tongue, Tom. You can do things with men. You know all 
this. What do you want ? ” 

Tom stopped in the middle of the street. His homely face had 
paled, but his eyes sparkled dangerously at his friend. He spoke in a 
low voice : 

“ What d’ye think Tm after ? ” 

Franz smiled frankly, though he was annoyed and uncomfortable. 
Oh, don’t strike attitudes with me, Tom ! You’ve got the begin- 
ning of a strong union, now, among the men, and it will get stronger, 
if nothing stops it. If nothing happens to you.” He paused. Tom, 
I know that no man does anything out of real altruism. I’ve lived 
long enough to know that. So, in your own words, I ask you : ‘ What 
are you after ? ’ ” 

Tom was silent. He stared piercingly at his friend. His pale face 
became ^ut his eyes were pin-points of concentration. He 

licked his lips. Moments passed, as they stood under a street lamp, 
looking at each other. 

Then an expression of quiet savagery came over Tom’s features. 

He took Franz s arm, and they resumed their walking. They did not 

speak. They came to Tom’s house, and halted again. Then Tom 

look^at Franz, and there was a deadly gleam in his eyes. 

You 11 keep your mouth shut,” he said, and his words were not a 
question. 

Franz nodded, smiling as though with amusement. He went on 

his way, alone. Tom watched him until he was out of sight. His heart 

was thudding wearily, and painfully. 

thought. “A chap 

like that — he 11 never understand.” ^ 

Dation ^ steamed, in antici- 

“ God’ I ro^ld “"“P ’ ” titled Tom, kissing her 

God, I could do with a cup of tea, to-night ! ” ^ 


£ 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Irmcard drew back the heavy draperies across the windo\vs of Mrs. 
Schmidt’s bedroom, and looked out at the clear, colourless December 


day. The rains had washed the sky and the earth, fading them but 
clarifying them also. But she did not see the long, quiet street l)cneatli 
her, nor the dun lawns and stark, empty trees. She saw the hills and 
fields of her home, sleeping under a pale, autumn sun. Her eyes 
dimmed with nostalgia ; the hand on the draperies tightened as on an 
unbearable pang. She had been in America for eight weeks, and this 
was the first time that homesickness and grief had been allowed to race 
over her in dark waves. Expecting little of life, she had endured 
e.xistence calmly. Never had she hoped for mucli, nor expected 
radiance at the next dawn. Consequently, her life liad been filled 
with a monotonous peace, a sort of lofty and indifferent serenity. If 
pleasure had come — a beautiful day with the grass knee-higli, and 
dusty, and humming with insects, or hot coffee on a cold night, or 
spring woods full of white, spectral shadows and the scent of wet 
earth— then she had accepted it with a sudden faint thrilling of the 
heart which still could not disturb the deep unexpcctant placidity 
beneatli. If there was something static and lifeless, something without 
youth or joy, in all this, there had also been few shocks, few assaults 
on the spirit, and little sorrow. 

Even when her father had died, she had not felt this sudden dis- 
inteoration of self-control, this sudden torture that ran througli her 
heart like a thin knife. Her cool mind was frightened at this, as at the 
betrayal of an ally. Once before she had felt something keen and 
devastating and destructive in her flesh and her spirit, and that had 
been on the night when Franz had come to her room. She had been 
able to regain self-control almost immediately aftenvards, but the 
wound quivered and ached for days afterwards. Then the pam had 

almost gone, to be renewed by nostalgia. 

Mingled with her acute suffering was mortification, and tear. 
Her hand tightened on the draperies still more. Her body felt alter- 
nately cold fnd hot, as though it had been attacked by 
illness She gritted her teeth and her young smooth face became m-c 


‘'"'"Mrs^'s'di'midt stirred in the depths of her pillows, and 

her haggard head, with the grey-streaked, dark hair dangling aga list 

her gaunt cheeks. She blinked her eyes in the wan, bright light of 


the morning. 
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“ What is the weather, Irmgard ? *’ she asked, in her faint, pcevisli 
voice. 

“ Very nice. Madam,” replied Irmgard. The girl drt?w a deep 
breath, and turned with dignity from the window. “ Perhaps wc can 
ride to-day.” She approached the bed, tall, serene, composed, her 
golden hair in braids about her head. Mrs. Schmidt watched her 
come, gratefully. Strength came to her from the touch of Irmgard's 
hands, perfee with her slow, reluctant smile, calm from her gentleness 
and placidity. Irmgard was able to make the stoniest pillow soft 
and to ease the most vague, persistent pain in thin, shrivelled limbs. 

“ I do not think I am well enough to drive to-dav,” said Mrs 

Schmidt, closing her eyes restfully while Irmgard Lrushed and braided 
her hair. 




ti 


a 


Irmgard smiled slightly. She was accustomed to these complaints 
and had learned not to heed them very much. ’ 

cu feel *je«er after your coffee,” she said, softly 

She brought a bowl of warm water and a linen towel, and proceeded 

to wash the sick face and hands. ” It is so beautiful a day. A drive 
will do you much good.” ^ uii>c 

I am su^re I am not well enough,” sighed Mrs. Schmidt. 

1 ou did not sleep well ? ” 

Very poorly,” replied Mrs. Schmidt, sighing a-ain IrmmrH 
knew this was not true. She had given he; mXtreS h?; hot rn^f dit 
night before and had slipped into her room several times in the 

like the proverbial baby 

Such dreams ! exclaimed the invalid, rvith a shiver. 

Ihis was Irmgard’s cue to ask soothingly about the dreams But 
.nstead, w^ unusual briskness, She said • “ Dre.ams are 

in i;.“Zm'’'T''hTn"‘' SJ’""";'*' “P'S •"'* ‘“'“i 

whispered. ‘"'^mory. They said I was a pretty girl,” she 

^‘Uggested Inngard. 

m- y c' ® save her a glance of fugitive pleasure “ n 

think Ernestine pretty ? She ek- ^wve pleasure. Do you 

interest her in faihion^t all Tf m I <^an’t 

would not believe U? I^Lg t ' Te ‘ 

men and she would not look at tJiem ' Thave told 'he 

not be too particular, or she will end by big fn old ^id’^^" 

qmte young yet.” She paused, searching IrtglS“Tce ^^a^ 
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expression of mockery. But Irmgard was regarding her with simple 
anirniation. 

" Yes, vcr\' young,” said the girl, almost sadly. 

Sudden animation sent a dull flush over Mrs. Schmidt’s features. 

” Perhaps wc can persuade Ernestine to go shopping with us to- 
day ! It is rcnllv verv nice outside. Do you think we can persuade 
her ? ” ' ' 

“ I am sure of it,” said Irmgard. 

Mrs. Sclimidt patted her braided hair. She sat up without the 
aid ot pillows. " Irmgard, before you go for my Ijreakfasl, will you 
give me those copies oi Harfier's'^ I should like to look at the winter 
fashions again. And will you ask Ernestine to come into my room, 
if she is ready ? ” 

Irmgard smiled. “ Most certainly.” She gazed at Mrs. Schmidt 
with compassion and affection. The poor, thin, sick lady, with the 
deep, graven lines of sufTcring on her face, and the parched lips ! But 
now her eyes, .really fine, dark eyes, were sparkling, and if there was 
something feverish in her unusual animation, it gave some colour to 
her ashen skin. 

The girl left the room with her quick but silent tread, and Mrs. 
Schmidt watched her go. What a lovely thing, so majestic and 
serene ! she thought, wistfully. Whatever would I do without her, 
now ! She understands me so perfectly, and Ernestine seems to be 
happier since she came. But what if she marries, as she most probably 

will ? How can we bear to part with her ? 

A consoling thought then occurred to her. Irmgard must marry 
some responsible and industrious person, sober and reliable. Perhaps, 
then he could be employed by the Schmidts as a coachman or a 
butler, and she,' Mrs. Schmidt, would not then lose her ! Her face 
brightened at the thought, and she feverishly began to plan. Ljillcspie, 
the English butler ! It is true he was a widower, and forty, but he was 
childless and responsible, and almost a gentleman. When questioned 
by Ml'S. Schmidt as to his opinion of Irmgard, he had said reservedly, 

but with visible admiration, that she was “ a very 

nerson who knows her place.” Matilda, unfortunately, had been 

virulent in her opinion, but then, Matilda was probably jealous of so 

much bcautv and reserve. , 

Mrs. Sclimidt, then, with unusual excitement, P'“ 

Irmgard’s wedding. A plain, prey silk, not too P ’n t 

draped. That would be unbefitting her stauon. ^ hen 

quality, which could be purchased only m New \ork. “uW ‘he 
wear it on holidays, and at church. A grey velvet ho""®', decorous 
with perhaps a bunch of violets on its narrow brim, 
ribbons to tie under that firm, white chin. A grey wool jacket, and a 
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mole stole. She, Mrs. Schmidt, had just the thing, locked away in her 

wardrobe, in camphor balls. It had been very. expensive, and she had 

had it for years, but had hardly worn it. The bridal couple, of course, 

must have a brief honeymoon. She would sec to that. Her present to 

Irmgard would be two hundred dollars. Of course, they would not 

spend it all. They would put most of it in the bank, as a nest egg. 

Naturally, too, there would be a trousseau, of good, plain quality, a 

black broadcloth for winter, and perhaps a demure foulard for the 

spring. Petticoats and chemises of fine, strong nainsook, with tatting 

edges. Mrs. Schmidt’s excitement rose. Irmgard must be married by 

Mr. Wettlaufer in the First Lutheran Church, of course. That was in 

keeping. Mrs. Schmidt was an Episcopalian, herself, but her sense 

of propriety and fitness would not allo^v her to consider a wedding in 

her own elaborate church. Besides, almost all Germans were Luther- 

ans, she thought vaguely. Except when they were Roman Catholics 

which was pretty dreadful, she meditated. \Vliat liad Hans once 

said { A German Catholic is an insult to Luther ” 

She must have a talk with Gillespie. A little delicate hintin- 
perhaps 

fast '‘’c in with the break- 

' ranoui? S "'■* But her manner was still 

tranquil She inoved across the floor like a princess, in her old- 

fchioned black dress and white ruffled apron. She placed the trav on 

Mrs Schmidt’s knees, smiling. “ There, a lovely egg, and verj nice 

To^d coffeVr” ’ accented voice. “ And stich 

DOuJrf the'rff ‘ prepared the egg and 

"havtyl%h:urht'rml^r'J’.f‘''’" -d. 

She^pur™7ar"mo™h®rflI'’:hfn?"'‘'^^^ 

darkliouiH^ » M ivV^ j ,, . brimming now with clear 

da. liquid. No, Madam,” she said, quietly. ” f have not thouglu 

Iam“afrafflTr.®-'^?”^"'¥y°''’^™Sard! So beautiful, too Ah 

srdfys“^.‘° ^ ^ ^^Vbe 

and^b^'autiffl'rbrltt. '“Si white neck 

Irmgard smiled again. 


icit u inriii ot 

a dark, emaciated finc-er arrhlw « imea 

. ... .pp.™ .1 
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Irmgard. Then he must not take you from iis. Someone, perhaps, 

wlio would be willing to work here, too ” 

The girl was amused. She looked at Mrs. Schmidt and laughed a 
little. Then she said : “ But your breakfast. Madam : it is spoiling.” 

Mrs. Schmidt pretended to stubbornness. “ I shall eat nothing, 
Irmgard, until you promise not to leave me.” 

“ I promise,” answered Irmgard, lightly. “ But I shall not keep 
the promise unless you agree to go for a drive to-day.” 

“ Ah, you arc so sweet, my dear.” 

The sick woman ate with unusual appetite. In the meantime, 
Irmgard busied herself about the great, dank, luxurious room. She 
opened a window surreptitiously. The clear, cold air, so fresh and pure, 
invaded the chamber, driving from it all the fetid odours of the night. 
The draperies stirred in the slight wind. Sunshine lay on the broad, 
mahogany sills. Morning stillness lay outside, broken only by the 
sound of a leisurely passing victoria. Irmgard saw the wheels twink- 
lin«' in the sun, saw the light shimmer on the backs of two sleek, ^ey 

ho^es. Two coachmen sat stiff and erect in the rear, in uniform. The 

driver was a fat old man, and in the carriage sat a fat old woman in 

sables, verv straight and uncompromising. 

“ Do you like America, Irmgard ? ” asked Mrs. Schmidt from the 

bed. She was drinking her coffee thirstily. . , . , 

Irmgard turned and inclined her head. “ Every one is kind to me. 
she said. If there was indifferent reserve in her voice, Mrs. bchmidt 

did not detect it. . r o »» 

“ It must be strange to you, coming from Germany. 

“ But people arc the same everywhere,” said Irmgard. 

“ And you do not find America strange ? ” ^ 

Irmgard was silent. Strange ! The curious immobility that lay 

always the same, without colour or vitality. 

if she too felt release from the long days of 
she had dressed herself in crisp, red silk, looped with black, vci 
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ribbon. She looked very pretly, her dark chignon breaking into little 
curls on her neck, and tlic dark-fringed !>angs giving sparkle to her 
innocent eyes. Her tiny immature figure was compact and neat, 
iier small hands ringed, and there was a faint aura of rose perlume 
floating about her. Mrs. Schmidt regarded her with wistful love. 

“ Irmgard suggested a drive, too, my pet. And do you know, I 
almost feel inclined for it ! I thought we might do some shopping ” 
she added, uncertainly. 

Ernestine gurgled. “ Shopping ! Excellent ! ” She clapped her 

httle hands like a child. “ I am in the mood for shopping. I hear 

that Mile Le Clair has some lovely new bonnets, which they sav just 

came from Paris. Probably from New York instead, but perhans 
quite nice.” ‘ * 

^ Mrs. Schmidt was delighted. She could not remember Ernestine 
being so e.\uberant as this, so sparkling and happv, so young. 

She, lierjelf, had not been out of bed for days.' But her illness was 
in her mind, not in her tortured body. Irmgard had long suspected 
this. She had also long suspected that in invalidism Mrs. Schmidt 

dnl intolerable world, and in that retreat, a 

slow, self-willed suicide. Now that she was suddenly happy the 

thmuiX?" sluggish blood more quickly 

through her veins. She felt practically well, and eager again And how 

long had It been since she had been eager' • Ana how 

on"®tverBaMtr^°r^ ’ Sbe^h^ b^ec^n goJd\br' 

eyes with her smile* ^ great softness came into her 


it 




different since you came.” ^ house has been so 


pillow"'' havfq'^tiln' ap^edlf “P 

and look a. Harper's. The mos. extraordinar;"sty™ftr;ear. “ ^ 
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bustle, it appears, is definitely passe. There is hardly a suggestion 

And the boots ! Really quite foolish.” 

Irmgard picked up the devastated breakfast tray and carried it 
out of the room, leaving the ladies to their absorbed and excited con- 
templation of the fashion magazines. 

She liked this house now no better than she had liked it the first 
day. She still could not traverse the long, lofty corridors, so gloomy 
and chill, without the original repulsion and depression. The sombre 
rooms, dim with sinister shadows, the whole air of sinister conspiracy 
and chronic fear which pcr\*aded every corner, the atmosphere at once 
cold and repellent and dank, sometimes made her plan desperately 
for escape. There were very few visitors to this house. Mrs. Schmidt’s 
invalidism, Ernestine’s shyness, Baldur’s infirmity, and the crudeness 
and boorishness of Mr. Schmidt, were no assets to hospitality. Though 
Jrmgard had been in this house for nearly two months, there had been 
no parties, no dinnci's, no gaieties. The inhabitants ol the great 
mansion lived in isolation and semi-darkness, almost ostracism. Irm- 
gard had seen the ballroom and the billiard-room. In the former, the 
chandeliers were shrouded in muslin, as were the tiny, gilt chairs. The 
windows were sliuttercd, and dust lay gritty on the polished floor. 
The billiard-room tables were shrouded in covers. The vaulted 
library, the tremendous parlours, the desolate dining-room, lay in 
dim silence, day after day. Ernestine had told Irmgard that the last 
ball had been held in this house nearly two years ago, the last dinner 
sLx months previous. Irmgard had discovered that the two women, 
and the son, hated this house, not actively, but passively as prisoners 


hate a prison. . .u u u 

“ 11 we could only have a small, bright, pretty house, in the suburbs, 

or the country ! ” Ernestine had sighed. “ With big gardens, and 

clean air. But Papa loves this house. He built it. So vve say nodung. 

Even in the summer w'e remain here, though the weather at all times 


is very bad for Mamma. u 

So Irmgard knew that there were no escapes to the seashore, to 

tlie .^untains, to the fields. TI.ere was no ‘‘f ‘^2fne^ 

Dcoole ^vho lived in wretchedness and silence and deep loneliness. 

Thev were cut off from the warm world of rnen and 

eagerness as though they lived in a vast tomb, enduring a sort ol 

semi-life without hope or gladness. (xmeral 

Even the servants in their ouarters were overcome bV *<= ^neral 
gloom and dreariness. Mrs. ^'-tberty, the cook, declared that on^ 
the unusually high wages kept her in this hou.se. She was 
in confessing that on her days off, and sometimes at night sh^ ^ 
to the bottle. ’ “ Share, if I did not,” she would say, it s 
loon I’d be.” Gillespie, die butler, shared her loathing opimo 
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the house, but high wages was also the reason for his remaining. He 
was a very good Ifiend of Mrs. Flaherty, who was a widow, and spent 
his hours off duty in her rooms, probably taking to the bottle also. 
The three chambermaids, dull Slovak girls, with little imagination, 
huddled together in their common bedroom, hardly talking" above a 
whisper. But sometimes they would laugh or sing or dance, secure 
in the knowledge that they .would not be heard under the roof The 
two coachmen, and the three stalsle-boys, had their rooms above the 
stables. 1 he lights in the mansion were usually off by ten o’clock 
but Irmgard, from her window, could see the happy lights burning 

above the stables far into the night. ^ 

Irnagard’s constant duties kept her employed until bed-time. How- 
ever, she had already made friends of both Mrs. Flaherty and Gilles- 
pie, arid sometimes she was able to escape for an hour, after Mrs 
bchmidt was comfortably settled for the night, and at that time she 
would chmb the narrow-winding, back stairway to Mrs. Flaherty’s 

rooms. . T here she had some sn^ll escape in the company of the little 
fat Irish cook and die dignified Englishman. * 

From the smallest chambermaid to GiUcsoie thev ill 

Ae dfird floor''^Th fitting-room and bedroom Ld Iratl. on 

knew darkly together, and snickered, lor 

and thaHhe don 'T*'''' '’‘^^'or to those roims. 

Had wit 1, ® “'"'=<™es for houre after his entry 

w u ’ amiable and agreeable and kind diev 

vould not have minded her unusual position in this household’ Bu^ 

thought all G^Vm-!^ nothing of Prussians, but who privately 

was t Humant^. No^ 

some^nttoT ^ --- ^ we., ail have 

patiendVfoTTllt'^yfthen^Ve invagination waited Im- 

with numerous iron slucenam to Matilda 

“ the law.” “ Not *3^1^ H.l m b To" content, without fear of 

mo^ly, ” but rd lay her up'goo^^nd'p^oper'”'^”"'" "^Snani- 

ote.r; tSst: 

girl. But she won fripnH«tu;« i.._ ^ inspire a friendship for 


and 
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lady, and no mistake,” he said, with a nod of his austere head. They 
loved her beauty and gentleness, her green eyes which could sparkle 
with quiet amusement, her considerate manners, and her great, quiet 
patience. 

Thev knew manv things. Thev knew that Matilda worked un- 
ceasingly for the girl's dismissal. Once they had heard angry voices 
behind the housekeeper’s door, and one of the voices was that 6f the 
master. The voices spoke in German, but Gillespie, lurking in the hall, 
heard Irmgard’s name. They also knew that Miss Ernestine cham- 
pioned the girl, and opposed her father vigorously in her gentle way. 
'I’hey dared not express their hatred for Matilda openly, for fear of 
dismissal, but in a thousand small ways they let her know without 
uncertainty w hat they thought of her. She took her revenge on them 
more Ircely, because of her position. 

Irmgard, because she was so immured with Mrs. Schmidt, 
rarely crossed her path, but on the few occasions that she did so 
liie housekeeper tormented her, abused her, and insulted her beyond 
endurance. “ How the colleen can stand it, I don’t know,” Mrs. 
Flaherty would say. “ But those quiet ones One of these days 

the worm will turn.” 

Irmgard endured the abuse and the insults with silent dignity. She 
hardly seemed to listen. She went her way calmly, though sometimes 
her face would flush and the green eyes would flash with emerald fire. 
The other servants soon learned that Irmgard despised the house- 
keeper, and that it was contempt and self-respect which Kept her 
silent and withdrawn in the face of reprimands and oppression. They 
admired her the more for this, but candidly did not understand. 

liicy did not know that she loathed this house. They did not 
hnow that she remained in it because of Mrs. Schmidt, Ernestine and 
Baldur. Kind-hearted though Mrs. Flaherty was, this ^vould not base 
jnterfered with her leaving, had it not i.ecn for the unusua^lly good 
wages. “The mistress,” she would say to Irmgard is a fool, and 
icklv but shejs a great lady, and no mistake. Miss Ernestines a 
fooV^loo but at innocent as a lamb. And Mr. Baldur is good and 
kind, though it gives me the shudders to look at him fo^ 

Ch a .ovely face. ^ .or rdSTur- 

ask Matfcla.” So Im^ard soon learned 

tl.L servants all despised their mistresses and ntasters some w^d 

nitv some with indifference. Therefore, had Irmgard told them that 

Lr great compassion and alTection for the two “"d 

the tippled man kept her in that house, tl.cy would have stared, 

dumfounded and incredulous. tinn a few 

I he mistress can never keep a personal maid more 
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weeks,” said Mrs. Flaherty. “ So, you’ll be leaving us soon, I suppose, 
Irmgard.” 

At this, Irmgard would only smile. As the weeks went on she 
became thinner and even more silent. Slie had never had much colour, 
but her very pallor had been luminous with health. Now, she was 
only pale, and the splendid modelling of her face becamo sharper and 
more attenuated. 

This morning, her first delight on the pale December sunshine 
began to fade, as she moved down the hall with Mrs. SclnnidVs 
breakfast tray. No amount of sunshine without could penetrate into 
that lofty, vast gloom, nor drive away its mustiness and chill. The 
distant windows were bright with light, but the light did not e.xtend 
beyond the wide windowsills. The curving well oi the staircase was 
splashed here and there with blue and crimson and yellow, as the 
sun struck against the stained-glass window on the second landing 

But all this only made the dark rooms darker and more funereal in 
comparison, more tomb-like. 

Baldur’s door. It was open, and he stood near it. 
V^en he saw her, he smiled radiantly, so that his face had a light ol its 


Come in, Irmgard,” he said, standing aside. 

^ic put the tray on a chair, and followed him to an easel. 

He had been painting her at odd intervals, when she could be 

H^had mother. The portrait was half-finished. 

T? ^ elaborate background or 

dress. The pure calmness of her face and eyes gazed out from the 

me alew Vou spare 

He looked at her with that strange light on his face and 
looked down at him in a momentary silence ^ 

-V Ernestine wish to go for a drive ” she 

with yo "will t: 

moments, Irmgard.” ^ ^w 

paintLapidtTn%.^nt'l^hTsltleT’‘k^^ l!" »<= 

the corner Her lips tiaL^ ' ’ in 

traded at her heart. She had come m H’ ^ 

and psionate dislilte. I. r" miSS\er“r:n"/;:7;r^^^^ - 

supph^Ung and arrogant and arresting Yet ^sL 

away from it. Now her lips drooped a lifue, mou^^ully “ Shrsmr°t:^ 
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when Baldur spoke so gently and softly that she was hardly aware of 
his voice : 


“ You have changed, Irmgard. You don’t look very well. You 
are confined so much.” 

She turned her green eyes to him. “ I am perfectly well,” she 
said. 

He paused in his work and regarded her gravely. He seemed about 
to speak, tlien apparently changed his mind. But he stood there 
before her in his ruined and tragic splendour. He often stood like 
this, motionless, gazing at her. At these times his eyes would seem 
to glow and enlarge, so that they poured light out over liis face. 

“ But you are not happy ? ” he asked at last. 

She did not reply. After a moment or two he went on painting. 
But she saw that his delicate hand trembled. He put aside his paints. 

“ That’s all, Irmgard,” he said, gently. 

She stood up. He waited. They looked long and intently at each 
other. 

“ I shall tell your mother you will go with us ? ” she asked. 

He did not answer at once, and then he said : “ Do you want me 
to go, Irmgard ? ” His voice was hardly audible. 

She was silent. His blue eyes still glowed with that inner radiance, 
but his face was very grave, and filled with a bitter appeal. She 
began to tremble a little. She half-drew back when he took her hand, 
not hastily, but with the utmost gentleness. Now his expression be- 
came intense and despairing, and he looked up at her imploringly. 

“ Yes, I want you to go,” she whispered. Pain flo^ved along her 
nerves. She could feel the smart of tears against her lashes. She tried 


“ You -say that because you are kind,” he said, but his thin hand 

tightened on hers. “ It is because you are kind, I^igard . 

She forced herself to smile. “ I am not very kind, she replied. 
He released her hand, but he held her by his look, so desperate 


and >earmng^ lie said, quietly. His features became small and 
pinched. His lips parted as though he wanted to say things which 

""shrnktTup the tray and went out of the room. For a long time 
after sL’^^ad gon'^ he stood where she'had left him. a mournful, rmned 

figure held in sad and bitter reflection. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Mrs. Schmidt wished to ride in the brougham, but Irmgard gently 

insisted upon the victoria. “ Such nice air and sunsliinc ! ” she said. 

“ And soon the winter will be here. We must cherish the sun.” 

So Mrs. Schmidt wrapped herself in a cape of sables. Above this 

mound of rich fur her face was wan and shrivelled, but still faintly 

lighted by a piteous eagerness. Irmgard brought her her best bonnet 

of brown velvet and dark plumes, and ordered hot bricks for her feet. 

I am so excited ! ” she exclaimed, looking at Irmgard pathetically. 

Ernestine appeared in a black astrakhan jacket, but her small bonnet 

was gay with velvet flowers, and her face shone with delicate colour 

and excitement. In an extravagant mood she had pinned two pink 

rosebuds on her astrakhan muff, and one near her throat. When 

Baldur <^me slowly downstairs, in his broadcloth cape with a fur 

collar, his broad, shallow hat in his hand, he was smiling. The cape 

hung almost, to his ankles, and he might have been a child in his 

fether s garments had it not been for his large heroic features and 
melancholy blue eyes. 

® her aunt. “ Again, 

dear Aunt Emmi, I must ask your pardon for not spending thi,s Thure- 

®<=hmidt needs my services to-day. I 
am ^ing her for a drive. This is the first time she lias been out of 
this distr^ing house since I came here. Nor, I regret is Sundav 

'hrgive me.’ My duties 

wouw‘'hr'^‘‘ *° herself. Her aunt, she knew 

Xrt to ^ She must maki a special 

FrLz would^r.-H!'^ "II' Thursday afternoon, leaving before 

girl But I m thinks me ungrateful, thought the 

Uncle Cn She'seni*^" •''“‘■Kh, thal I cannot Z 

him go with sudderhe^de^reir ^‘^hle-boys, and watched 

stenTe":5:in1[7n S''feces‘*''l?if ’t 

htf^ 

tine chatter^ bretS<|l ’ looU^^ a^*". Emes- 

eyes of a young girl, dUtekded and Mlial^r A ‘ 

runnmg m her body. Her Hp. Pmned a vivid red. She la^ almost 

* 4 * 
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incessantly, sometimes turning to kiss her mother’s cheek impulsively, 
as though she could not contain her excitement, and sometimes leaning 
forward to press Irmgard’s or Baldur’s hand. 

Baldur smiled sympathetically at his sister, delighted and sur- 
prised at her animation. He was filled with content. Irmgard sat 
l)eside him, quiet and dignified in her awkward black clothing, her 
hands in l)lack cottoti gloves. But he saw how’ the sun made a huge 
knot of smooth gold of the hair under the bonnet, and brought out 
.sparkles of blue light in her green eyes. \Vhen he looked at her serene 
large profile, so classic in its repose and immobility, the chronic pain 
in his heart subsided, leaving only a dreamlike content behind. He had 
learned to live for the moment, to refuse to believe in the possibility of 
to-morrows. There was only this Now, heavy with peace and fulfil- 
ment. His head was on a level with her breast. For a single, burning 
instant, which it took all his strength to quell, he had an almost 
irresisiilde desire to lay his head on that high and beautiful breast, and 
forget evervthing but ecstasy. But the instant passed. It left \varmth 
in his flesh', and something like a still, shining light in his mind. He 
had never known happiness. He did not recognise it when it came 
to him now. He had only one wish : that this drive might go on 
forever that time might be suspended, that his thigh might continue 
to pres.s against her thigh, and that night might never come. 

d hey went through street after street ol tall houses, silent m the 
sunshine bevond the green-streaked, brown la^vns. Here and there 
a nursemaid in a cloak wheeled a perambulator along the walks, 
or scolded a running child. Here and there a cart, loaded with vege- 
tables stopped along a curb, the horse nibbling at sparse blades of 

M~. Schmid, Cloml,. The pc, l.d, I., 
irnddSin he, mchd .,..1.10, he, .hin fc. pm-rf JS"- “ 

turned ? It was in vain that Mrs. Schm.dt med^to tor« 

rnT/tfhrh^BuTev:: ^ 

B“t 5^Iadlf Stn'tsut a drill sergeant, she thought. 
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distressedly. And so unpleasant when crossed. No doubt she is 
activated by a deep regard for my health — she is so solicitous, and so 
stern with poor Irmgard, always suspecting her of neglecting her duty 
to me. But perhaps I am not so ill as Matilda thinks. I led quite 
strong to-day 

Nevertheless, when thinking of Matilda, she shivered. She re- 
membered how infuriated the woman had become yesterday wlicn 
Irmgard had insisted on throwing open windows and drawing 
draperies in the afternoon, and had urged Mrs. Schmidt to rise from 
her bed, and, warmly wrapped, sit by a window. “ You want to 
kill the lady ? ” Matilda had shouted, crimson with rage. She had 
slammed the windows, drawn the curtains so that the room was once 
again in semi-darkness and fetid.’ She had literally lifted Mrs. Schmidt 
from the chair and carried her back to her hot and uneasy bed. 
The poor lady ! ” she had mourned, viciously. “ Her head is heated 

Her hands are like ice. You are a murderer ! she had screamed 
turning violently upon Irmgard. * 

Irmgard had been silent during all this. But all at once she said 
something to Matilda in a low and rapid German which Mrs. Schmidt, 
with her faulty knowledge of the language, could not understand. But 

had^m^ straightened up. Her broad lace 

had and her eyes had become malignant. She 

d?. T* ^ moments, she had left 

o sit bv 'thJ w" would like 

to sit by the window again. But Mrs. Sclimidt shrank back on her 

pilimvs with dread and Tear, pleading weariness. 

servants heard the furious coniroversv 
of Schmidt as it rumbled through the door^ 

^Lhc edTarT"** understand the words,, but they 

Irmgard was again under fire. ^ 

a sudden 

Matilda will be so annoyed, don’t you think mv dear ^ *’ 
s'^dy JmTn^Une' breathless rhap- 

you'ro®l"crMa?am >• r'S d ' P»-P-s 

lips Her eyes were harf and sdll a^ jade. "" 

been trying to penuade Sa hZ en ^ have 
us. When she firet came to us she wa she tyrannises over 

Now she is arrogant and mean, and frighteIJIng " 

n qutek terror Mrs. Schmidt exdaimed : Oh, Ernestine, that is 
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SO uncharitable. She has our interest at heart. Your Papa says ^ve 
are so undisciplined. Perhaps Matilda is good for us. The house runs 
so smootlily now. ^Vc must forgive her for much, for she is so devoted.” 
Site turned to Irmgard. “ My dear child, what did you say to her 
yesterday, to disturb her so ? I have been very curious.” 

Irmgard had said : “ You wish to kill this woman. You think you 
will take her place, But first, you must step over me, and you shall 
never do that.” 

She looked at Mrs. Schmidt calmly. “ I only said, Mrs. Schmidt, 
that I was your maid, and I knew what was best for you.” 

“ How determined of you ! ” said Ernestine, with admiration and 


lo\e. 

But Baldur said, smiling : “ Do we have to discus.s that detestable 
female ? I thought this was a drive for pleasure.” His thigh pressed 
a little closer to Irmgard’s. It seemed to him that a wave of warm 
strength fiowed from her body to his. He looked at her lips. Did he 
imagine that they were a little paler ? 

Nazareth had only one long street of important shops, and these 
\vere only al3out a dozen in number. The street was really a “ square,” 
filled with trees, and in the centre a fountain surrounded by Civil 
War heroes. On the east side of the square were the poultry and fish 
shops, the meat market and the grocery stores. At right angl« was 
tlie street devoted to hardware and farm equipment, and facing it, 
opposite the square, also at right angles, were feed shops and furniture 
stores. On the west side of the square were the clothing shops, the boot 
shops the millinery establishments. Only one of these shops was 
patronised by the more fashionable ladies of Nazareth, who preferred 
to do most of their shopping in Philadelphia or New York. This shop, 
Morgan’s, was voted “ extreme ” by the middle-class ladies, so Nevv 
Yorkish was its atmosphere and so gay and expensive its gowns and 
Locks and mantles and coats. Cheek by jow! with it vvas MllC; Le 
Clair’s owned by Morgan’s. Here the milhncry was also too «- 
treme ’’ for solid, middle-class taste. But this did not prevent all t e 
ladies from the farmers’ wives and daughters and up through the 
middic-class matrons to the very fashionable, from pausing for erata . 
half-hours to gaze on the three or four distracting bonnets on display 

l.chinrl the broad, plate-glass windows. 

Mile Lc Clair’s was all grey plush and velvet 
rh'rnr The three sales ladies were clad m looped, braided and 
buXd ley satS, caught with yellow velvet ribbons, and they 
wore tinv^Watleau hats all yellow velvet and vivid green throughout 
the day They were charming girls, from Philadelphia, all on es, 
ii^Tth ^"n, afeted voices and ve^ chic manner.^ The custome^ sa 
grey velvet divans, and had bonnets presented to them with g 


on 
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gravity and reverence. The sales ladies held large gold-framed 
mirrors. If the ladies wished to observe a complete ensemble, they 
were led to the opposite wall, which was lined with mirrors. Only 
one bonnet was brought to a customer at a time, and if rejected was 
carefully placed behind glass in the rear. Everything was hushed and 
devout within the salon. The sales ladies were really young priestesses 

whose lives, apparently, were lived and breathed exclusively williin 
those plushy purlieus. 

Mile Lc Clair was ostensibly French. She rarely emerged from the 
rear of the shop except when a very importc\nt customer entered. She 
was a tall, thin woman of regal carriage and hectic colour and Con- 
tmental manners and exquisite accent. Always clhd in severe l:)lack, 
XT eclat and awe to the shop. Her name was really Mamie 

Murphy, and she was a farmer’s daughter, but her soul, she would 
say to hersell, was French. Her heart was French. She was France 
itsell. She knew only a dozen French words, which she used with 
such las.. and such gestures, such shruggings and winking and 
jerkings of the head, such uplifted hands and rollings of the cy« that 
the meagre words were quite adequate for the purpose of impressing 

ladi^^w'ifheH pjlelcss. A few ol* Nazareth’s lashionablc 
^iTl^ PI finishing-school French with the aid of 

America They thought this excessively “ sweet ” and touchimr 

ins ^nd chif astonish- 
them -2 occasion New York designers had 

reucence. Mile Le Clair loved hats, and seernS 

wor^ feminine paraphernalia SKe 

r evTdfnrt^h^’ *’=''* of ^arTnrtty were 

black. She’dW not reluv need Th ‘‘P’ Puritanical 

was part owner of a very exclusive and fl" ^ j'y'og. for she 

and from this source cam^ ^ brothel in Nazareth, 

This brothel was also a home^ft " ^ substantial wealth. 

young maiden and matr^ 

rear of the millinery shop Mile Le cfr^r 

of the French, a pSsSe anH ^ characteristic 

watched the ma^kTr^rwi^ t'hTT" kT and she 

broker, and was a shrewrgamble^ ^ 

among the maids w^ awomp^iSld'^tlSv recruits 

establishment. Therefore, when hastily c^^dTo“tll: sSo" afS^ 
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advent of the ladies of the Schmidt family, her hard, black glance 
touched them swiftly, then fastened itself with a rapid fascination 
upon Irmgard. But this instantaneous appraisal was not obvious, and 
with obsequious murmurs and gestures she gave all her flattering 
attention to Mrs. Schmidt and Ernestine. 

After a murmurous inclination of her head to Baldur, and a 
purred “ Monsieur,” she led Mrs. Schmidt and Ernestine to a grey 

divan and beamed, and clasped her hands. 

” Ah, you arc so a stranger. Madam Schmidt ! And Mademoiselle . 
But so delightful to look upon you again ! 1 am what zc call, over- 
come. A bonnet for Mademoiselle ? A bonnet for Madam . For 

the winter mode ? ’For the early spring ? *’ 

Irmgard and Baldur sat side by side on another divan at a distance. 
Irm-arcl was both amused and enthralled and repelled by this worndn, 
with her painted harpy’s face and liny, black, cruel eyes and elaborate 
coilfure. Her body was apparently flcsliless, and composed solely ot 
tendons and net^-es and stringy muscles under the sweeping, blacK 
silk. Her hands, brown and lean, fluttered in the air like predatory 
birds. On one bony finger she wore an enormous marquise 
her sole ornament. She smiled, twittered, exclaimed and her eyes 
malignant and obscene in their cunning, never smiled lor a sing 

O 


She brought Mrs. Scitmidt a bonnet of purple velvet tnmmcd 
with plumes of pale lavender lipped with the faintest rose, and floatm 
:vhh Sceper ma'uve ribbo.ts. Slfe held it high i.r -p uroudy, 

her flesh css body curved sideways on its narrow wais , her head tilted. 

metallic gleam. The smiJig crimsoned. Her 

canvas coarseness, considered an ecstatic grin. 


'’’’‘Ernestine f PP<=d hersmal.^andwnd hou^nced a 

l kw ne those ribbons -t^e^agert "Te^ldur , 

L lovely 1 It gives you such an a.r 1 if To say it is, for 
and Irmgard across the room. Isn t it cnarmmg 

you know I am right.* , a wicked twinkle 

Baldur spoke solemnly and consideringly, but with a wicxea 
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in his blue eyes : “ Mademoiselle Le Clair, croyezrvous que le chapeau 
m bien d ma mere ? ’* 

Mademoiselle Le Clair’s eyes flickered at him rapidly, and under 
the greasy crimson of her lined checks a natural colour ran con- 
gestedly. Then, coquettishly tossing her head, she raised a finger at 
him, and cried with great vivacity : 

“ All, Monsieur Schmidt, you are a naughty, naughty boy ! I am 
Americaine ! I speak English ! ” 

“ And quite well, no doubt,” said Baldur, gravely, the twinkle 
deepening in his eyes. “ Well, speak English, if you must. But 
please answer my question.” 

Now her eyes were malevolent, full of hatred. Never had Irmgard 
seen such eyes, and a finger of ice touched the nape of her neck, 
absurdly. Her elbow furtively nudged Baldur, a gesture which 
merely elicited a polite and innocent stare of surprise at her. 

Feeling annoyed at the young man, and trying to control the 
comers of her lips, which had a sudden tendency to turn upivards, 
Irmgard rose with dignity and approached Mrs. Schmidt and Ernes- 
tine, who were guilelessly puzzled. The girl looked down at Mrs. 
Schmidt, and thoughtfully considered the bonnet from all angles. 
Mademoiselle, understanding everything, smiled, grimaced, fluttered 
her hands, exclaimed, and all the time flickered her eyes at Irmgard 
with the most vicious enmity : “ It is plain to see, my child, that 

you have ze most wonderful taste. Is not the bonnet charming on 
Madam ? ” ° 


Iimgard studied the rich violet and mauve hues of the bonnet 

which cast a sickly, yelloN>dsh shadow over Mrs. Schmidt’s already 
sallow complexion. ^ 

“ The bonnet is beautiful,” she admitted, doubtfully. “ But the 
you thirik it suitable. Mademoiselle ? ” 

A 1- u c 1 said Ernestine, with playful impatience. “ It is 

T Mamma’s profile.” 

vi.ihlv Clair in whose sunken temples brusied pulses were 
^ibly beating, held the mirror for Mrs. Schmidt. The poor lady 

» P? uncertain, looked at herself with grelj 

g perhaps . She sighed, howeyer, and her eyes yearned 
Irmgard said quickly: “You like the bonnet,^Mre. Schmidt? 
^en, have It, please. One always looks well in something which one 

S?f *^e -d in some way t^: * 

hands deHcately ’ ^is 

The four ladies ignored him ostentatiously. Mile Le Glair, 
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Ernestine and Irmgard bent over Mrs. Schmidt with the utmost con- 
centration, as though this were a momentous matter. And poor Mrs. 
Schmidt, who had not desired nor thought of a bonnet for years, looked 
at licr image in the mirror with shy pleasure. Irmgard understood 
no\v, that the colour did not matter. The thing of importance was 
that desire had once more stirred feebly in that meek and harassed 
breast. 

“ I was wrong,” she murmured. “ The colour is truly beautiful on 
you, Mrs. Schmidt. Please.” 

” You see, Mamma,” said Ernestine, happily. 

Still Mrs. Schmidt hesitated, turning her head, craning her neck. 
Under that colour her throat was brown as carth,^ and dull-orange 
shadows streaked the discoloured areas under her eyes. Then, timor- 
ously, she glanced up into the young faces of her daughter and her 
maid. 


” You are quite certain, children ? ” 

Hearing that note in his mother’s voice, Baldur no longer felt 
gaily sarcastic. He rose and came over to them, small and gnomelike 
under his long, heavy cape. He was full of remorse. 

“ Mamma, I agree with the girls. It looks very well on He 

put his hand on his mother’s slioulder, and pressed it gently. “ You 
are young and pretty again, as you were when I was a brat. You must 
have no other bonnet.’' He turned to Mile Le Clair, whose eyes 
flashed at him like the eyes of a hating rodent. “ Please put it m its 


box, and we shall take it with us.” 

Mrs. Sciimidt beamed at him with soft love and shy pleasure. 

“ You truly like it, Baldur ? ” . . 

Mile Le Clair, determined not to allow doubt to jeopardise a sale, 
removed the bonnet from Mrs. Schmidt’s head reverently, as one 
miHn remove a precious crown. She laid it m a nest 
round, black-satin box, flourishing her hands. Mrs^ watched 

the operation with the innocent and jealous eyes of a child. 

“And now,” she said, breathing deeply and audibly, there must 
be a bonnet for Ernestine, Mademoiselle.” It was evident that the 
nseudo-Frenchwoman intimidated her, as all determined and inex- 
orabk people intimidated her. “Something young and pretty, 

£ c, ..p-™* “ 
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appeared behind the grey velvet curtains, a small hiatus resulted, and 
no one spoke. Then Ernestine said in a low voice : 

“ Baldur, whatever possessed you ? You seemed to want to torment 
the poor woman.’* 

But Baldur, unrepentant, and still intoxicated by the nearness of 
Irmgard, replied lightly : “ My dear child, 1 hate only two things in 
this world : a brute and a hypocrite. And our Mademoiselle Le 
Clair, nee Murphy, is both.” 

“ But so insignificant, and unimportant, surely,” said Ernestine, 
with a compassionate glance at the grey curtains. 

Irmgard looked at the smiling Baldur directly, and tried to make 
her voice respectfully reproving: “Perhaps Mr. Baldur does not 
realise that most of us must pretend a little. Otherwise, we could not 
endure ourselves as we are in truth.” 

He turned to her, and all at once he saw nothing else but that 
g^ave and beautiful face with eyes tlie colour of water reflecting the 
green of spring leaves : 

Irmgard, I know that only too well. Believe me.” I lls voice was 
quiet, but filled with such intensity that her face saddened. 

Mademoiselle emerged with a rustle from behind the curtains. By 
nature and profession, she saw everything, and she saw the faces of 
Irmgard and Baldur. Her eyes narrowed gloatingly, and her smile 
was arch and significant. In her hands she carried a gay little bonnet 
ol soft, blue-silk flowering with yellow daisies and tea-roses, and 
dangling, long, blue-satin ribbons. It was really a pretty thing and 
every one, including the tlioughtful Baldur, admired it elaborately, 
lerched on Ernestine’s small, dark head, it gave vivacity and light to 

her eyS^ tparkhn suddenly blooming and 

! You will break hearts, Ernestine,” said Baldur, 
moSs bon^^”^^^^ unaccountable behaviour over hh 

“ My darling, itis lovely,” said Mrs. Schmidt, and love, admiration 

her tired and sunken ey« sSe 

p cr thin, dark hands, trying to control a heart-breakinir 
emotion, ^ever had she seen Ernestine look so gay and young so 
irresponsible and so unutterably dear. so 

flighty? ” asked Ernestine, with delight. She ran 
and ^^Cost dan^°^ pirouetted and peered 

U- K- are a flighty female anyway,” said Baldur, laughing and 

th. were true. A pale sadnes.\ad settled ovel 4 jo^y’ 


Mademoiselle said nothing. She merely stood 


in a transfixed 


I 
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attitude of complete fascination, shaking her head a little, as though 
the picture Ernestine made was unbelievable, even to her. 

“ Impossible,” she sighed, almost inaudibly, but, of course, not 
quite so. 

Ernestine looked at them with increasing and breathless delight, as 
a child might look who had been presented with an incredible and 
overwhelming gift. Her lips trembled and smiled ; she blinked her 
eyes, speechless. She thought to herself : Perhaps, if he might see me 

like this ! Some morning, when he stands there ! Her colour 

suddenly turned scarlet. It seemed that she might burst into tears. 

“ Please, do not remove it,” said Irmgard, her heart aching. “ It is 
too beautiful.” 

“ Certaincment ! ” cried Mademoiselle, deftly whisking Ernestine’s 
old bonnet into another black, satin bo.'c. ” That is so clevaire ! 
Mademoiselle Schmidt must wear it in the carriage, exciting admira- 


tion of the dull people ! 

“ It might rain,” demurred Ernestine, wistfully, but her shy eyes 

urging the others to disagree with her. 

“Nonsense,” said Baldur, sturdily. “Irmgard is right. It >s a 
fine day. And you must give other people a treat, you know. Life is 

dull enough, God knows.” . 

The sale consummated, Mrs. Schmidt still did not rise. She hesi- 
tated. She flushed a little. Then, awkwardly, she reached for Irm- 

gard’s hand and gazed up at her imploringly. 

“ My dear, you will not be ofiended with me ? But it would give 
me such pleasure ” Her eyes begged humble ibrgivencss, but 

yearned upon the girl. , .j u i 

Ernestine came quickly to Irmgard s side. She laid her hand on 

her arm, silently, eagerly. • j 

Irmoard said nothing. There was no false plebeian pride m her 

and tho'ugh she hesitated, it was not from offence, nor touchy fear of 

patronagf. She knew indeed that the gift of a bonnet to wh.ch she 

was completely indifferent, would give her employer and Lrnestine an 

extreme pleasure which she had not the heart to re use them 

Mademoiselle, understanding again, had sw.fdy left ‘he salon She 

came back instantly with a bonnet in a poke shape, of thick, deep 

‘.reen velvet simple but exquisite, tied with delicate velvet "bfjons. 

There were no flowei^ on the bonnet. But its shape, its material and 

air were elegant and rich. j» i.. head 

In a complete silence, she put it on Irmgard s pale, go'dcn heaa 

and with the slow, momentous gestures of a priestess, she tied the. 

ribbons under Irmgard’s white chin The honnet f^^ her jt! . 

beautillil face like a dark emerald halo and hrought out vw-d. ^ 

green lights in her eyes. Ernestine exhaled a faint gasp, and clasp 
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her hands tightly to her pounding breast. If I only looked like that ! 
she thought, with intense admiration mixed with melancholy, but 
there was no envy in licr, only a sad regret lor herself. Mrs. Schmidt 
gazed at Irmgard speechlessly. Irmgard’s old bonnet was black and 
shapeless, and had made her look older than she was. But this bonnet 
gave her youth and splendour and leminine loveliness, and a grace 
that was almost incredible. 

Irmgard smiled at their awed delight in her. She glanced at IBal- 
dur, involuntarily. He was looking at her, and he was quite pale, not 
even smiling. A sudden fright touched her, a sudden sharp sorrow. 
She turned to Mrs. Schmidt too quickly. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Schmidt,” she said, simply. She had not even 
glanced at herself in ’the mirror which Mademoiselle was holding, 
and in which she had been trying to catch Irmgard’s reflection. 

Mrs. Schmidt stood up, feebly. Then, taking Irmgard’s face bc- 
Uveen her two hot, dry palms, she kissed her gently on the check. 

Mademoiselle, smiling, looked only at Baldur, and there was an 
evil gloating in her eyes, and a thoughtful reflectiveness. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


The.short December twilight was clouding the air with a dim mist, 

and the street lamps were already beginning to stain that mist with 

diffused, yellow moons, when the party returned home to the dreary 

mansion on Grove Street. But they were very gay, if tired, and 

griped boxes and parcels filled every available inch in the victoria. 

Pearly satin for Ernestine, black lengths of bright velvet for Mrs. 

Schmidt, and green foulard the colour of the wide bonnet for Irmgard, 

not to mention tassellcd boots and gloves for all, and lace-bordered 

handkerchiefs, and delightful perfumes, constituted the loot which 

organs had yielded up to the bottomless purse of the Schmidts. 

one ot, the footmen held three boxes alone, which he considered 

violated his dignity, for he sat on his high perch with a fierce ‘and 
remote expression. 


.. . ^^^^Zimmemiann is really an excellent dressmaker, and I think 

New“wk7o??K " Philadelphia and 

^ gowns, said Ernestine, bouncing excitedly in her 

\Jt ^ riftvcr before in all her life suggested a party 

Mre. Schmidt was So overwhelmed that she could not speak. She could 
only smile tremulously, and press her daughter’s Lnd, tr^in^io 
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catch lier breath. After several long moments, she said : “ My 

darling, would you like a Christmas Eve dinner ? A few friends if 

tlicy liave not forgotten us,” she added, sadly. 

Ernestine’s eyes sparkled. “ We could ask Mrs. Harcourt and 
r.mily, and Mr. and Mi's. Burton, and Cecilia, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Uhl. and tiie three girls, and their two brothers, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Uruning, and Eritz and Grelchen ” 

“ And my poor sister,” suggested Mrs. Schmidt, timidly, thinking 
ol her widowed sister in Philadelphia, whose only diversion since her 
husband’s death had been her endless ailments. “ And she would 
bring little Dicldc, and Marcia.” She looked at her daughter and 
son, with imploring hesitation. “ Of course, your Papa might not 
like it. He was never fond of Elizabeth.” 

Ernestine and Baldur had no liking for their dolorous Aunt Eliza- 
beth, but they expressed dutiful enthusiasm. Mrs. Trenehard was 
immensely wealthy, but her children were insupportable, in the 
ichmidts’ opinion. 

Mrs. Schmidt and Ernestine then began an anxious discussion as 
to whether Miss Zimmermann and her assistants would be able to 
finish the gowns by Christmas. 

In the meantime, Baldur said nothing. He looked at Irmgard, 
iiiadowy now in the twilight. 

Mrs. Sclimidt, though she said nothing, was completely exhausted 
by tlic time the carriage reached home. She glanced up at the gloomy 
mansion, where not a window was lighted save for a dirn spectral 
burning in the reception hall. Her spirits fell. She felt again the old 
helpless and dreamlike impotence she had always felt in tliat house, 
the old sensation that she did not really exist, but was some vague 
disembodied ghost lurking in her distant apartments. 

However, they had no sooner entered the house, With the coach- 
men carrying the many parcels and boxes, when Matilda advanced 
towards them like a compact violence. A servant came m her wake 
hgiiting the gas, and carrying a taper m her hand. Mat, da stood 
before the returning culprits, breathing heav.ly and audibly. Her 
eyes* flashed upon them for an instant, but all their malignancy, at 

the last, was only for Irmgard. 1 

“ So ! ” she cried, “ the moment I am away, the mouse will play . 

It will take the poor, sick lady out, to her death ! ” 

Her bic stout bodv, enclosed in its tight, black silk, her large red 
face and fier^ ble eye; seemed to vibrate. Her big hands clenched 

” Matilda,” began Mrs. Schmidt, shrinking. But Ernestine paled. 

Her small face became tight and trim. ^ 

“ Matilda,” she said, quietly, “ this is no way for, our housekeeper 
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to talk. We owe you no explanation. You will please help Irmgard 
take mother to her rooms.” 

Irmgard, composed, glanced at Mrs. Schmidt. How much did the 
poor woman know ? How was it possible Ibr her to know nothing ? 
Yet the girl doubted the extent of Mrs. Schmidt’s ignorance. She 
looked like death. Her sallow face withered and puckered. She 
dropped her muff ; the sables sagged on her shrivelled body as though 
tliey would drag her to the floor. 

Then Baldur spoke, firmly. “ You will obey Miss Ernestine at 
once, Matilda.” 

Matilda turned on him as though she would strike him. Her 
expression became one of coarse and brutal derision and contempt. 
But he fixed his calm blue, eyes upon her, those eyes with the new, 
deep spark of danger, and she subsided. She actually cringed, 
wetting her full, red mouth. 

“ Nlr. Baldur, your mother — she is a sick lady. A very sick lady. 
She should not stir from her bed.” 

“Arc you, or arc you not, going to obey Miss Ernestine? ” he 
asked, inexorably. 

She hesitated. Her large bosom heaved with violence, and her 
face became congested. Then she took Mrs. Schmidt by her trembling 
arm, and Irmgard, took the poor woman’s other arm. They helped 
her up the immense winding stairway, and slowly and painlully dis- 
appeared into the upper reaches. 

Ernestine said, with shaking lips, to her brother : “ That creature 
is impossible. I shall speak to father to-night about her.” 

Without thinking, as he might have done after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, Baldur said cynically : “ What good will that do ? The Sultana 
will have the last word after alL^* 


He was immediately alarmed and ashamed, for Ernestine looked 

at him, stricken, shame and grief and horror making her face vivid in 
the dim light. 

« ^ louder, as if in anguish • 

No ! No ! She wrung her hands in her gloves, and her pale 
mouth twisted. ^ 

^ said Baldur, with gloom and embarrassment. 

Baldur, what shall we do ? ” 


He shrugpd, slipping the heavy cape from Ids deformed shoulders 
She wui try to getrid of Irmgard to-night. You are the only on< 
who has influence with my father.” He paused. “ The trouble witi 

Ernltine fortitude. You might try them 


“ But — Papa and Matilda,” 
weeping. “ Oh, I cannot bear it. 


she whispered. Suddenly she was 
I cannot bear it, Baldur ! Mamma—** 
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'■ I don’t think she knows. Perhaps, there is nothing to know. 
Don’t liavc the vapours, Tina,” he added, gently. “ You had better 
go to your room and lie down before dinner.” His embarrassment in- 
creased before liis sister. lie had had no right, he reflected, to smudge 
that virginal innocence, no right to dull its bright, shining purity. 
But he considered the modern denial of earthy facts sheer afiectation 
and hypocrisy. How could a woman live to be Ernestine’s age so 
utterly unconscious of se.xual urgencies, and the dark subterranean 
flood, so primordial and e.\igcnt, beneath the niceties of an artificial 
life ? Did no desire ever disturb the fragile flesh of his sister? Did no 
dusky heat ever possess that immature little body ? He looked at her, 
tear-stained and dishevelled in the sombre gaslight, weighted with 
rich concealing garments, and wondered, not now with embarrass- 
ment. but with intense interest. 

He thought ol his father, lusty, virile, strong with earth, ndt with 
his usual amused hatred, but with a sudden understanding and 
svmpathy. How could such a one endure the life he led within these 
thick, lightless walls, without madness, unless' he had an escape into 
the body of such as Matilda, w4io was like the earth also ? His poor 
mother What man could desire her now ? 

. Me put his arm about his sister, almost with impatience. “ These 
things go on, Tina. You arc not a child.” 

“ But mamma,” she stammered, sobbing. “It is so dreadful for 
mamma.” She put her hands to her suddenly scarlet face. “ She 
— she is hi.s wife.” 

“ No,” he said through hard lips. “ She was never really his wife. 
Just as wc arc not really his children. He was cheated, too. There. 
Do not be a fool, Tina. Go and wash your face.” He added : “ And 
you. will be a greater fool, if you let it make any difference between you 

and father.” 

He pushed her gently towards the stairs. Then, when she had gone, 
still weeping, he stood beneath the flickering gaslights, thinking deeply. 

What is^ to become of all of as ? He thought. Is there nothing 
living for us in all the world ? Must we continue this endurance, 
hardlv half alive, like corpses growing slowly cold ? 

He was greatly perturbed. Not for years had he had tlioughts like 
this. Not for years had life so impinged itself upon him, with its old 
torment and bitterness. He had thought he had quieted it all. For a 
long time he had lived in a lofty suspension ol all c.xigent diought, a 
remote removal from all desire. What had happened to hi^m . He 
looked at the empty staircase, and suddenly it seemed to him that 
Irmgard stood there, filling the dark chasm with light and glo^. 

But now the glorv was made cold by the old catastrophic noughts 
lie had believed he had buried years ago. The glory was made cold 
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by the threat of to-morrow, by time which clouded everything by its 
steaming breath. What of Irmgard, and to-morrow? To-day, there 
had only been to-day, and joy and peace. But there was to-morrow, 
and'its long, spectral shadow was falling over Irmgard. 

He went into the vast, dark library, where only the street-lamps 
threw any light. He sat down in an immense chair, and his Icet 
swung above the floor. He closed his eyes, and again he thought 
sharply and cruelly, and the thoughts were almost intolerable, like 
the thoughts of a man who is slowly emerging irom a prolonged drink- 
• ing bout where everything had been roseate, possible, suspended and 
warm. ' 


He asked himself simple questions, and writhed under them : I am 
a cripple : how dare I think of myself as a man ? How can I expect 
so young and beautiful a creature to look at me^^and not think of me 
as an object for commiseration, but as a man ? What have I to give 
her ? Money ? I know she cares nothing for that. I can’t buy her. 
If I could buy her, I would not want her. She is intelligent and 
thoughtful, she has shown she likes my company. We speak without 
words. Is that enough for her ? 

His features worked in tlie darkness. In bed, would she be revolted 
by me? Would she see that under the ruin I am still a man, wirli a 
man’s potentialities ? Could she endure the thought of bearing me 
children who might be like me ? 

He thought of his twisted, collapsed body lying beside hers, so 

smooth and strong and lovely, and even to him it seemed sacrilege. 

Nevertheless, the thought flooded all his flesh with fire, and a wild 

cry of bitter yearning rose from his heart, a longing like a devouring 

flame. I am a man ! clamoured his heqrt. Under all this, I am a 

man. I cannot be shut out of life, like this ! I cannot go back to my 
life in death ! ' 

Someone had thrown open a door upon light and ecstasy, and he 

stood in his room of drugged softness and looked out. If he had ever 

j ** nothing like this pain now. Every neiwe 

reaUy die seemed to him that he must 

Perhaps one has only to will death, he said to himself. He knew 
Ironi his own experience, that very often men die or live l)v will alone! 

st^ggle’ ^ gOi to sink down, not to breathe, not to 

r then he knew that he could not die. Not so long as Irmoard 

nopel^ly and madly, than never to sufler at all. 

. e high, hot tide of mingled suffering and joy swirled over him 
aga.„, as he thought of Irmgard, her sympathy, her ge^IeneL. hS 
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understanclinc; and patience. He knew she was young. Yet, in spirit, 
she was not young. Under her serenity, her immobility, he lelt a stem 
repression and iron self-control. He was overcome witii compassion. 
My darling, he thought, but his lips moved with the words, I cahnot 
give you a straight body or strong shoulders. But I can give you my 
soul. I can give you all my lile. I can take from you the fear you 
will not acknowledge, the deep hidden fear of living, which might give 
you pain. I know all about tliis pain. I have had it myself. 

He must have slept, from sheer exhaustion of mind and body, for 
when he opened Ins eyes once more he was surprised to see that a 
distant glass lamp, hung with glittering prisms, had been lit. 

Darkness and fog hung outside. Tlic promise of the December 
sunlight was gone. Rain washed and rattled against the black window- 
panes, which refleetcd tlie vast library', its massive sombre furniture 
lit only bv that distant lamp. There was no sound but the rain, in- 
sistent and melancholy. Baldur lay deep in his plushy chair. Under 
the lamp, yards away, sal his father, doggedly reading his evening 
paper, a dull, low, red fire hissing and snarling beside him. 

Had he noticed the small, deformed figure in its chair ? Baldur did 
not know. The chair was half-turned away, in semi-darkness. He 
looked at his father, saw the short-fat figure in its black broadcloth, 


and belly distended, the thick thighs spreading on the cushions. The 
lamplight shone on his pinkish skull, showing through the bristling 
grey-yellow hairs. The paper partially hid his face, but Baldur saw 
hall' of it, sour, thickened and belliposc, the moist skin darkly flushed. 
The pince-nez hid the eyes, but the expression about them was frown- 
in<^ in chronic anger and concentration. At intervals he shook the 
paper with a loud, crackling noise, as though it infuriated him dully. 
His watch-chain flashed in the lamplight, as did the diamond in the 
stickpin which indented his rich, crimson cravat, and Uie diamond in 

the single ring on his small, fat, white hand. , , . , 

Throuoh his half-closed lids Baldur watched his father, his tor- 
mentor. hfs enemy. But now through his usual amused hatred ran a 
pale golden thread of compassion and understanding. The great, 
drearv house, silent and sinister, loomed all about and above them, 
Uke the crushing weight of stones ibrming a m.ghty tomb W 

had this little fighting man, so brutal and ruthless, in h.s lading beloved 
business, in his sick, shrinking wife who rarely saw liim, in his fragile 
repressed daughter without health of body or desire, in 11s 
son who lived immured like a monk irom all lilc and love ? AMiat 
iov he had was in die ignorant arms of a peasant woman, who couia 
live him nothing but her clean flesh. He had no Inciids, no >"h™tes, 
hardly any acquaintances. He lived, stirrounded by gloom and empti- 
ness, and enemies. Even his own were his enemies, even Ernestine, 
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who loved him. He had a joyless, cold and lightlcss life, this peasant 
who loved earth and health, strength and robust competition and 
struggle. He, no less than any other member of his lamily, was a 
prisoner. They submitted, silently. He roared at his walls, and im- 
potently kicked his doors. 

He should have a gay and vital mistress, thought Baldur. Some- 
one of light and luxury, someone who could laugh and chide and dance, 
and amuse him. He did not have even this. His money had bought 
him nothing but frustration and despair. Whose was the fa^lt ? His 
own ? Perhaps. But a man who is a victim of himself deserves no less 
pity than the man who is the victim of others. Perhaps he had 
brutalised all joy and love from his life. But it was he who sat among 
the ruins, hating and growling, and suffering. 

Baldur, overcome with his compassion, and forcing himself to 
forget past torments, sat forward in his chair. “ Good evening, father,” 
he said, in liis quiet and beautiful voice. 

Hans did not look him. He rattled the paper viciously. His 
thighs contracted, relaxed. He grunted. He continued to read. But 
the dark flush deepened on his face. 

Baldur paused. What did one say to an enemy who had done his 
best to destroy one, but whom one could only pity ? For weeks tlicy 
had neither seen nor spoken to each other. Sometimes they had passed 
in halls, without a glance or a word. 

“We all went driving to-day,” said Baldur, looking for words. 

Ihis time not even a grunt answered him, but only the rain. 

Baldur bit his lips. He pulled himself togetlier. “ I should like to 
go through the mills soon, father, if I might.” 

He was not prepared for what followed. Hans dropped the paper 

glared at his son, and all his hatred, 
.If "'‘™8e disappointment, and his ridicule, blazed at 

pince-nez. And with it all was a complete and 

Dfnrsk,m®o““f?™“‘’ “ 1° 1““- The 

pmk skull turned tyirason ; the fat brutal face swelled. 

hf r^ed finally, in a loud and ferocious voice. “ You < ” 

ie S^dThinH"-.*" as though 

^ti™,iespt"and Tat^" “““““'“‘I- V-- of frl 

noclfetetlthTmer'- 1 *^' in their ' 

chair He strJrf P®’"' pushed himself slowly from his 

noSL ^ small, misshapen, humped im- 

Ky ?h^:fviotn^'^“"' ‘Ss 

He ^e^X ^ 
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cracking of whips, like the blows of a stick. But under the laughter he 
heard a lifetime of misery- and hopelessness. 

His liand slid along die mahogany banister, and tlic small palm 
was wet and shaking. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

Gillespie, the English butler, knocked discreetly on Irmgard’s door. 
I'here were two doors to her room, one leading into Mrs. Schmidt’s 
apartments, and the rear opening on the back servants’ hall. It was this 
latter door upon which Gillespie knocked. 

It was nine o’clock. Mrs. Schmidt was already asleep after her 
warm bath and hot milk, and Irmgard had been sitting under her quiet 
oil lamp, reading. She had brought little to America in the way ol 
clothing or money, but she had brought all her father’s books, lour or 
five large lioxes of them, the best of Goethe and Schiller, Heine and 
Lessing, with many German translations of Shakespeare, Hugo, 
Boswell, Dickens, Dumas, Voltaire, Emerson and Thoreau, and in- 
numerable others. She had read them all, over and over, but she 
never tired of them. Of them all, Thoreau was her favourite. It was 
l lioreau she was reading now, infusing strength I'rom him for herself. 
At Gillespie’s knock she opened the door, and looked at his 

smiling and apologetic face in silence. 

“ The master would like to see you, Irmgard,” he whispered 
cautiously. He coughed gently behind his hand. ‘ In Matildas 

'^"^^Irmnard said nothing, but her expression became strained and a 
little hard. She closed her door again, tiptoed into \Irs. Schmidt s 
chamber. That lady was sleeping peacefully, a look of cornplete 
relaxation on her worn, dark face. Irmgard blew out the candles on 
the night-table, drew a blanket over her mistress (exposed arm. Then 
she w^t out into the great corridor. All colour had gone from lie 

Arnlwa"" ‘.^c'vast house was silent. But as Irmgard "ent nohe- 
lesslv down the corridor, Baldur began to play .n h.s 

l^evond. blew through the door, filled the upper reaches of the Ijouse 

'™Tvi;l''tlfe wTnd'of p;s"e“music subsided, she -ent on. She 
mounted the stairs to Matilda’s apartmertts, 

the door. Matilda herself opened it, lat, fair, gloatin^ a P 
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in her black silk, the basque of which strained over licr large breasts, 
the skirt looped and bustled and draped elaborately, the rustling skirt 
bordered with rows of silk braid. She was heavily scented. Her light 
hair was piled in coils and pulTs and curls over her head, and in her 
ears were clusters of tiny pearls and filigree gold. About her neck 
hung a necklace of gold and small pearls, and chains dangled on her 
wrists. She was now no longer the soberly-clad and efficient house- 
keeper. 

She stood aside, and Irmgard entered the hot room. It was 
Matilda’s parlour, crowded with furniture. A blazing fire l)urncd 
high^on the white-tiled hearth. In eacli of the four corners stood a 
huge vase, filled with peacock feathers and plumes. The mantel was 
draped in fringed red velvet, and upon it stood a gilt clock, several 
vases, and a number of Dresden figures. On the wall behind it a 
arge gilt-framed mirror reflected the light of a number of prism- 
hung lamps each prism trembling slightly in the heat, and throwinir 
back httle slivers o! radiance. There were a number of crowded tables 
about, covered witli ball-fringed red velvet “ throws,” and heaped 
with numerous small ornaments. It was a liot, ugly and vulgar room, 

HansT ^ cnmson-plush chair near the fire 

sat Hans Schmidt. He still wore his black broadcloth. But he had 

removed his boots. H.s feet, in their black silk socks, were stretched 

ilim, on another lablc stood 

sanre^ V® coffee-pot, ” kuchen,” and two cups and 

saucers. His fat thighs were liberally sprinkled with crumljs and as 

' Trmpa^rd^^ his pursy mouth with a white’napkin 
Irmgard, immobdc of face, stood in the centre of tlie room and 

waited. She had seen her master onlv a few times before and 

aTha"'^ sat down, fat and triumphant and 

EsSTir S 

Schm.dt was incongruous, and she felt a sudden s^oathf for L 

■" 'anVrgVofthe'pll^m“"'°“''' 

? .. ■ 8“-' « '^'^ing this household much trouble 


-srcoss' jir: : :: 
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and put it into his mouth. He rolled the crumb appreciatively on his 
tongue, and stared at Irmgard narrowly. He was delighted at her 
beauty. His tiny, blue eyes wandered to her throat, to her breast and 
hips, ilicn back to her mouth, where they remained, lecherously. 

But now Matilda could not contain herself. She coloured violently, 
and cried in a loud voice : “ That is not true ! You are a sneak, my 
girl ! \'ou disobeyed my orders behind my back, and took Frau 
Sclimidt into the cold, after she has not been out of her bed for many 
days. If she had died, you would have been the murderer ! ” She 
beat her fat lists against her knees, and repeated : “ Murderer ! 
Her eyes were full of fear and haired. 

“ Quiet, woman,” said Hans, in a still louder voice, turning 
savagely tipon Matilda, and glaring at her with even more savagery. 
He looked at Irmgard again, and smiled, though his face was still 
congested and damp. “ Speak, girl,” he said. Matilda subsided, 
breathing hoarsely, rage darkening her features. 

Irmgard’s fingers pressed themselves lightly together. She looked 
directly at Hans. She had always accepted her beauty with in- 
difference, and had never used it before. She saw she must use it 
now, and with self-loathing, she made herself smile radiantly, opening 
wide her strange, green eyes so that the light ot the lamps could shine 
in them. 


“ I never intended to disobey any orders, Mein Herr. But it was 
a nice day, and Mrs. Schmidt seemed so much better. I suggested a 
drive. She was eager for it. I consulted Miss Ernestine, and she 

believed her mother might benefit. That was all. 

“ You suggested a drive ! ” shrieked Matilda, half-lifting her 
heavy buttocks from the chair, and glaring at Irmgard with con- 
centrated ferocity. “ You, knowing the poor lady’s condition— you 
took licr into the cold, after I had told you a thousand times she must 

be protected from all air and chill ! ” t i 

Irmgard turned slowly, and gazed at licr fixedly. It is not I who 

wishes Frau Schmidt’s death,” she said, very quietly. 

Hans did not understand, nor hear, the significance under her 
words. He glowered at Matilda, who had subsided, licr nostrils d^- 
tended, her teeth glistening wctly between her full Ups. She look^ 
like a clean, fat sow, with bared fangs, waiting, but fearing to attack. 

“So,” said Hans, slowly, to Irmgard. turning again to ms 
pleased contemplation of her face and body. “ You l^ehcvcd 
benefit your mistress ? Then, perhaps, it was your judgment that was 

at fault, if your discretion was bad.” . • 

“ She is sleeping peacefully, and well,” said Irmgard, m a low 
voice. “Much better than any other night. The drive gave her 
great benefit. She is not such an invalid as one might believe. Sh 
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needs encouragement to rise from her bed, and resume a normal life. 
I give her that encouragement. 1 am certain her physician would 
. approve of this.” 

Hans smiled. You are a bold piece,” he said. “ An obstinate 
hussy, like all the Dutch.” His smile broadened to a grin. “ You arc 
obstinate,” he repeated, as though he were complimenting her. “ So. 
But you must admit that you disobeyed Matilda, who is in char<Te in 
this house.” 

Irmgard again smiled radiantly. Her jade-coloured eyes softened 
deliberately as she gazed at the man. “But Frau Schmidt is still the 
mistress, is she not, Mein Herr ? ” 

Matilda grunted coarsely. Hans’s eyes shifted away from Irmgard. 
He thrust out his thick lips, and stared at the fire. “ It is true,” he 

muttered. ‘But Frau Schmidt’s judgment is not always reliable. She 

IS of a gende nature. If you insisted, then she had no strength to 
resist you. ° 

There was no harm done,” said Irmgard, very quietly. “ But 
much good, instead. She is sleeping well.” 

He paused. He 

twiddled his dmmbs. Nevertheless, the opinion is you^. Matilda 
fliers. I am not the one to interfere with servants. Matilda is hoiisc- 
kceper in,this house.. It is she who gives the orders, and whose com- 
ber interfered, now. allowing 

soml infl ^ you if she saw fit. But it seems that you have gained 
some influence over Frau Schmidt and over my daughter.” 

» ‘"ft contriving baggage ! ” cried Matilda. 

^ "ty girt- Matilda tells me tliat you liave 

Tnce h “"d annoy! 

-not be en^^. ^^oVat^eln^eUr^L.'’ 

I^one . 

stead^”®"l rmforr^T clenched her han^ together, kept her voice 
future” ^ endeavour to obey in the" 

iC SSn..!?, »„ k. 

o not think I do not appreciate your kindness to Fx^u Schmidt. 
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Fraulein Ernestine has spoken well of you, frequently. But this cannot 
go on, this hostility between my housekeeper and you.” He paused, 
and added, almost conciliatory : “ Let us be sensible. You, yourself, 
cannot be happy in this atmosphere. But I am not insensible to what 
you have done. I intend to give you five hundred dollars and an 
excellent reference.” 

Irmgard was silent. 

Just at this moment Gillespie, with his usual discretion, was knock- 
ing at Ernestine’s door. She came and opened it, dressed in a ruffled 
white wrap. 

Gillespie coughed. “ Miss Ernestine, I thought you might like to 
know. Irmgard has been called to Matilda’s rooms. You know that 
Matilda is very angry with tlie girl.” He coughed a little. “ The 
master is there, also.” 

Ernestine stood before him, her dark curls on her shoulders. Her 
little face paled, and her lips dried. Then a light of resolution flashed 
into her eyes, and her mouth tightened. She looked much like her 
father in that moment. 

” Thank you, Gillespie,” she said, very quietly. She closed the 
door behind her, and ran down the corridor. She disappeared up the 
stairway. Gillespie, smiling with smug satisfaction, went down to 
the kitchen, where he and Mrs. Flaherty awaited new developmcn^. 

” Like a little white flame she was,” he said to the cook, “ running 

up the stairs. Not a sound out of her.” 

“ It will take more than a little white flame to scorch that fat pork 

of a Matilda,” said Mrs. Flaherty, grimly. 

Hans was sa^ang, almost with sympathy : I am sorry, my girl. 

But there is nothing else to be done.” „ 

Irmgard turned to Matilda. “ It is you who wishes me to go. 

she said, bitterly. “ for your own evil reasons. I know them. 

Matilda smiled widely, with malevolence You have heard the 
master. Go and pack your bags at once. You will not attend Frau 
Schmidt in the morning. I shall do that, until I can replace you. 

The door opened. Ernestine ran into the room, curls and 'vhde 
draperies flying. She ran to Irmgard. “■'^‘“^her hand. She faced 
her father, who gaped in ahgry surprise. She did not look a‘ > 
who rose and stood near the hearth, rage and hatred m her eyes. 

“ Papa ! ” cried Ernestine, vehemently what is this . 

“It is none of your affair.” replied Hans. 
brutality. He glowered at his daughter, so small “"d cWdhke so 
furious and aroused, and in spite of himself, he was delighted at suet 
un^ITal spirit and passion. The child had changed ; there was hie 
in her. at Hst ! His voice became mild fond. “ Go - 

This is a matter between servants. You have nothing to do 
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“ Haven’t I ! ” exclaimed Ernestine, furiously. “ I have a great 
deal to do with this, and I won’t stand by and see Irmgard abused, or 
dismissed.” She sv^amg like a small nemesis upon Matilda. “ It is all 
you ! You have always hated Irmgard, because she is young and 
pretty, and good, and you are afraid of her ! It is you who should be 
dismissed. You have caused us a great deal of trouble. You are in- 
solent and tyrannical. I have wanted to talk to my father about you 
before ” 

Ernestine ! ” roared Hans, half-rising out of his chair. 

She turned upon him, almost bftide herself, and before that diminu- 
tive rage, he fell back, open-mouthed, but strangely and happily 
amazed. t't' y 


“ Papa ! How you can listen to this— this woman, is beyond me ! 
She hated Irmgard from tlie first. She has always persecuted her ” 
Suddenly shame turned the girl’s cheeks scarlet. She looked at her 
father, and tears of grief and humiliation filled her eyes. She began to 
stammer, in a choked voice. I — know you have always listened to 
Matilda, Papa. It — it is more than I can bear ” 

He stared at her. And then, very slowly, he knew that she knew 
His eyes dropped. He thrust out his lips. He was overcome with 
embarrassment and pity, and a dull anger. Out of the corner of his- 
eye he saw her shame.and loathing, her wild misery and sorrow. It was 
unbearable. In all the world, he loved only this little daughter of his 
Now she was despising him. It would take litUe more on his part to 
make her hate him His heart began to beat painfully. He was 

enraged, as though someone, but not himself, 
had umished her innocence and destroyed her virginal simplicity 

Matilda, who had done this thing against 

thSrtrn her, savagely. He lifted his fyes, and 

they struck the woman like a whip. His face became crimson, swelled 

Is It tme then, that it is you, and you alone, who have looked for 
reasons to dismiss this girl ? ” he bellowed 

She stared, 

She^Dufher h sob* aloud, as though her heart was breaking. 
frtLr TV? over her eyes, as if to shut out the sight of hfr 

r k^ ? her fingers. Hans could not b^r it 

‘‘ Take T-*" breathing stentoriously.’ 

T .1,^^“^*"^toherroom,”hesaidtoIriSgard. “ Ct her to 
bed.. I will be in to see her later. ^ 

He star^ at Irmgard. His thick features worked. “ Evervthino- 
a§ It was. If you wish to remain, do so ” everything is 

.. Srt-jJ! 
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filled with remorse and yearning. His expression was very .moving to 
Irmgard, so humble was it, so sad, so confused and wounded. 

frmgard took the weeping girl’s hand. She bent and whispered in 
her ear, urgently : “ Miss Ernestine, speak to your father.” 

Ernestine’s hands dropped from her face, which was covered with 
tears. She tried to speak. Her voice choked. Then, followed by 
Irmgard, she went out of the room. 

Hans stared after them. His face worked with his painful efforts 
to breathe and swallow. Matilda sat in silence, shrinking in her chair, 
forgotten. . — 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

Baldur heard the sound of muffled weeping trailing by his door, as 
he paused in his melancholy playing. He tiptoed to his door and 
opened it, just in time to see his sister, with Irmgard supporUng her, 
disappear into her room. There was a sound in that wiping which 
frightened him, so desolate and abandoned was it. He waited 
moment, then followed the two young women and tapped soffly on 
Ernestine’s door. Irmgard opened it, and when she saw him, 

*‘'^EraesUne'h^d 'flung herself upon her bed and lay 

clutching the coverlet, her head buried in die pdlows. He had seen 

‘hTs fi^t thought was"ra^ his moiherwt°dfad''%la:[^:r^ sudde^y 

bs Tps .s r sur i.n*s 

Wien his sister did not answer, only weeping with increased 

He fee w. -"-J* “ “ “K* 

“ He'Slid J'terM.UId.V.p.e™.. S.n....e »ld M_ 

Ernestine about it eves “ Dismiss you, 

,4a::jT^Tri;^^S-Ve r- s’hroT:iir ^ ches. 

tightened with dread and a frantic fear ^ nt on as 
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apartment. She — she accused Matilda, before Mr. Schmidt, of plot- 
ting against me.” Her colour deepened. “ Mr. Schmidt was very 
kind. He understood. I am not to leave.” 

■ “ Then why ” began Baldur, giving his sister’s shaking body a 

puzzled glance. Then he knew. He hated himself for first instilling 
that unclean suspicion in his sister’s mind. But what could one do ? 
Sh? would have to know. It was ridiculous, a woman of her age. 
But he remembered, then, that she had the mind and soul of a child. 

He went back to his sister, and sat beside her on the bed, gently 
smoothing the disordered, dark curls. 

” Ernestine, you will make yourself ill. You are not a baby. 
There are some things ^vhich seem intolerable— in one’s father. But 
they are really little things.” 

Ern^tine suddenly paused in her weeping. She sat up so suddenly, 

and with such small violence, that, startled, Baldur recoiled. He looked 

at her face jn amazement. It was almost purplish in its suirusion. 

Her teeth were bared. Her father’s eyes looked at him, distended with 
lury, shame and grief. 

h;. ■ This humiliation, this 
mamma -! Such « terrible, shameful thing to do this to 

A her hands on the bed, in a 

frenzy, her little fists clenched. “ It is unendurable ! Disgraceful ' 
Contemptible 1 Disgusting ! I cannot bear it.”. ^‘^gmceiul . 

Bal^f dlMTdered against her wet and swollen cheeks. 

iT • ^h»died her gravely, thoughtfully, as 

AiMgh he were seeing her for the first time. Ifmgard brought a glass 

HerbmLfheavr^^^ P-^ng fow! 

was very oaii^Mn heCommg mature, thought Baldur, 

polluted. ^ shuddered at it, feeling herself unclean, 

mised! thM l«’^t etriid *■ “mes in to see me, as he pro- 

must send her away s^^lfelfSnT— • ‘ ’ «<= 

frnge^^o-t^Sr^.^St^'s^ - -ulder. His 
to hii^!”" You little fool 1 svil say nothing 

heaJ^ fr^rhlmtefr ” P-°-, never 

thrown icy water ovel- h^f .. “ *°“Sh he had 

him, her panting subdued to al^im'^^^T^Inng. attled! 


She kept blinking her eyes. Her mouth had fallen open, childisTiIy, 
with her astonishment. 

Baldur stood up. He began to pace the room, his head bent, his 
hands clasped behind his deformed back. He began to speak, but 
softly,, as though thinking aloud. 

“ One must consider everything. One must go easily.” He con- 
tinued to pace. Ernestine watched him with a blank, almost idiQtic 
expression of complete' amazement. But Irmgard, understanding, 
stood back in the shadows, only her face illuminated by the tall 
candles on h table nearby. 

Baldur turned to his sister, and his voice was low and bitter, if 
compassionate. 

” Think,” he said. He made a wide and desolate gesture with his 
arms. His face took on a look of deep sorrow. “ Look at us. What 
has he got from us, from living ? Mother ? Let us be reasonable, if 
loving, about mother. I think she was like you, in tl\e beginning, 
Tina. A silly, shrinking little thing, who would not admit that life 
e.xisted. When she saw that it did, she ran away from it into terror 
and invalidism. Just as you probably will run away.” 

He lifted his hand. Ernestine had cried out, choked and gasping. 
But his gesture silenced her immediately. 

“ Look at us, I'ina. Look at us frankly, and honesdy^ Look at me. 
I am his son. He hoped for a son. Someone who would take his 
place, be a man beside him, inherit what he hac^ built up, and created. 
He laughed, lightly, despairingly. “ Look at me ! What am I? 
Am I the son he wanted ? Perhaps it is not my fault. But it is not his 


fault, either.” . « li u 

Irmgard’s lips contracted with pain and compassion. But Baldur 

did not see her. He saw only his sister. 

“ Look at you, Tina,” he resumed, a little more gently. Are you 
the gay, happy, lusty daughter he wanted? He has the peasants 
gregLiousness. He xvould like a house filled w.th young, dancing 
people, with parties, with balls and laughter. He would like a healthy 
daughter, who could give him grandchildren. That is the German m 
him. But we are like our mother. We have no blood or guts. He saw 
Ernestine’s delicate.wincing at the__word. Guts,” he repeated, m- 

exorably. “ Have you guts, Tina ? ” ..... 

“ O Baldur, do not be disgusting,” she ^.d sobbing again. 

He smiled wryly. He shrugged. “ You do not hke the word . 

But it is true, we are gudess.” 

He paused, resumed his pacing once more. c,.nHln.r 

“ He has frightened us. you might say. He has 
us shrinking into corners. He has made us so spineless 
forgotten how to live. We have made a grave for ourselves, in 
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house. But we also tried to make a grave for him. He had strength 
and health enough, fortunately, not to lie in it. If he frightened us, 
it is our own fault. He hated us, because he knew we hated him. Or] 
perhaps, because he made us hate him.” ’ 

He was silent, then spoke again reflectively : “ If a man hates, he 
becomes hated. But that does not eliminate his deep human desire to 

beloved. Hatred breeds hatred. Had\ve returned his frightened and 
disappointed hatred with love and understanding, he might have loved 
in return. We had neither the courage nor the intelligence to know 
this We might have consoled him. It is too late for me, and for 
mother. But it is not too late for you, Tina. It is not too late for you 
to make him happy, with your understanding and sympathy.” 

Baldur . she cried, feebly. “ What are you asking me to do 
To countenance that woman in this house ? ” 

He made a despairi^ a hopeless gesture, as tliough he thought it 

melcss to speak again Then, with determination, he sat down on the 

bed again and took his sister s hand. He held it tightly. He looked 
into her streaming eyes. 

wi gently. “ Listen to me. It is very important 

promising anything, if you will bdieve in him* 
T you must say : ‘I understand. It is all right’ 

away. .:s“not t\Tofit':gii';;^ ^ 

som!'’cr^dJ^‘^ Ym ’■ “‘"‘'‘"S/ghast. Then she said, not without 
X he ht'dt.ne -™«nhering 

Irmgard^stv Thfl^lfre ‘and whe^T’’ 

quiet than before • ">orc 

to thii^oTselTalnn'^’ w"®' This is no time for any of us 

H !l!i a IZ disbelieving. ® 

shall noTmake him''unha^^igain ^ M^tdd 
must arouse yourself to he mLe what he 

... ... . j, s r iSk>"s. 
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She cried again, but silently, pressing her small fingers to her 
eyes in a gesture of utter defeat and sadness. 

He stood up, and turned to Irmgard. “ You will help ? ” he 
asked, simply. 

" Always,” she replied, as simply, but her green eyes wet and 
shining. They looked at each other intensely. 

As though tlicy had consulted each other, they went out of the 
room silendy, parting in the hall, too full of the words spoken before 
Ernestine. 

Ernestine sat where they had left her, rigid, staring blindly into 
the darkness, lit only by die candles on the table. She thought as she 
had never thought before. Sometimes a wave of crimson ran over 
her face, and she beat her fists again on the bed, vehemently. Then 
she would become quite still, her mouth drooping mournfully, and 
the tears would run over her face.. A long time passed. She became 
more quiet. Her head fell on her breast, and a dry sob broke from 
licr lips, a child’s desolate sob. Then at last she was completely 
quiet, and her expression become grave, heavy, thoughtful. 

When she rose from her bed, a new maturity was on her pale face, 
a new resolution and womanliness. She bathed her eyes in cold water. 
She blushed and combed her dishevelled hair. She returned to her 
bed, and picked up a book, holding it as tliough she were reading it. 
But it was upside down. She waited, her eyes still staring sightlessly, 
but with quietness and calm. 

A timid knock sounded on her door. She called serenely . Come 
in, Papa.” The door opened slowly. Hans stood there, his short, fat 
body not belligerent now, but flaccid, defeated, hopeless^ His eyes 
sur\x-yed her timidly, and he put his hand to his head and scratched 
it It was that plebeian gesture which broke the last lingering resent- 

"bought y^u-" r- so sleepy, and I was 

Wgh*® flulg, rippled with pretended sleepy 
laughter He stared at her, dumbfounded. He looked at her *acc 

ir-iv” childish loving, and at her extended hand. If it trembled he did 

^:Vknow it ’ Like f’man walking in his sleep, he approached her, and 
with each step liis dull expression lightened. He stood beside the Pea, 
1 1^01 duloui not daring to hope. She closed her ey.s tn her old 
childish gesture, screwing up the hds and punnng her mouth 

®°1he hearf a sound break from him a dim, hean-brealong so^d. 

She felt his lips on hers. She thought : He h-^‘ h'ssed^ 
able creature. But she sternly repressed her ^^dden wmc. g 
returned his kiss with passionate affection. The bed creaked , 
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sitting beside her. He was putting his fat arm about her. She dropped 
her head on his shoulder. They sat like this for a long time, but no 
sound about them but the rain, and no liglu but that ol the flickering 
candles. 

Then he said, hoarsely, haltingly: “Tina, my little pet, if-^if 
Matilda annoys you, I shall send her away at once. We — we can get 
another housekeeper.” 

She lifted her head and stared at him with pretended astonishment. 
“ Papa ! How silly ! Matilda is an excellent woman, and our 
house has never been kept so well before ! Of all things ! It is true 
she never liked Irmgard, but that is settled now, tlianks to you, darling 
Papa. I really shall not let Matilda go, even if you want her to ! ” 

He, looked down into her eyes. They were lucid, innocent, sur- 
prised, as always, and shining with a clear virginal light. He did not 
know what that acting was costing her. He was convinced that 
nothing had happened, that he had imagined everything. The in- 
dignauon m her voice lifted the tightness from his chest. His pince-nez 
dropped from his nose, and lay on his chest. His belly heaved a little 

His large, gross face seemeti to dissolve into helpless, humble lines ol 
gladness and relief. 

“ grumbled, pretending reluctance. “ She was very bad, 

to-mght. She was impertinent. But, Tina, if you insist ” 

. I do insist,” she replied, vigorously, giving him a gay admonish- 
ing ^p on the cheek. “ I never heard anything so ridiculous ! ” 

finall ^ It was tliis expression which 

and ^ melting, fused her new understanding into pity 

sioitly: P- 

ryou" ! - 

‘ ’I “'Claimed, holding her so strongly that her bones 
lik^my TLa°^^* happiness. There is no one 

you tnirif I ha^a ^ “a ptw 

a party.” - ^ ^ ^ ^ Ohnstmas ? I should so like 

my ”TL'’r‘^ ' ” “ A thousand pardes for 
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She lifted her head and gazed at him with simulated joy. 

“ Papa, 1 bought so many pretty' gowns and hats and boots to-day ! . 

1 shall show them to you to-morrow ” 

No, now ! ” he commanded, animation making him clumsier 
than ever. “ I wish to see them, now ! ” 

She leapt out ol bed with a shy, gay laugh. She ran to her ward- 
robe and began to pull the boxes from the depths. In a few minutes 
the bed was covered with glistening labrics, the new bonnet, the new 
tasselled boots, the gloves and kerchiefs and reticules, and even the 
brave, new, silk stockings. Hans, blinking, smiling Ibolishly, lifted each 
article in his small, fat hands, holding it up, loudly admiring it, stealing 
glances at his daughter’s bright, animated face, so girlish now, so 
happy, so flushed. She put on the bonnet at a coquettish angle, tying 
the ribbons beneath her chin, sparkling upon him. He was entranced. 
He smiled even more foolishly. 

Then he pulled her to his knee, bonnet and all, and they sat among 
the shining litter. He began to stroke her hair. 

“ Tina,” he began, haltingly, ” that young man, who stares at the 

house He works in the mills. 1— I haye investigated him. A fine 

lellcr. He uill go a long way. I — would you mind il I invited him 
some evening, lor dinner ? ” 

She lay still in his arms, so still that he was suddenly frightened. 
.Then he glanced down at her face. Her eyes were closed. Tears were 
running down her cheeks. But she was both flushed and smiling. 


CHAPTER T^VENTY-THREE 

IRMCARD SAT quietly near the window, holding a letter in her hand, 
but not reading it. She had read it several times. Each time that she 
had read it. she had been alternately angered and amused. But now 
she gave all her attention to the animated scene belore her. 

Ihe was sitting in the sewing-room, m the midst of a colourful co 
fusion. Miss Zimmennann, the seamstress, and two of her 
were busily fitting Mrs. Schmidt and Ernestine. Lengths of shining 
cloth lay over everything. Ernestine stood on a stool, turning gra^^y 
and anxiously. The new gown was almost completed, and 
stresses worked feverishly. The pearly sat.n Ernestme had etosen w^ 
comparatively simply made. The basque was decorated tvt* a clo^ 
rn^v of tinv black velvet bows from neck to waist, and was OPP^ 

with a short cape bordered with thin, black lace. The w^s 
.and draoed with laree bows of black velvet, and the bustle was toppea 
hv anoThcr bow. Veo' chic,” said Miss Zimmermann, proudly, 
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sitting back on her heels and gazing upwards at her creation. ** Very 
Parisienne.*’ 

But Irmgard looked at Ernestine’s face, illuminated and alive, as 
though the girl had some secret and passionate excitement and joy 
within her. Her curls were untidy, her mouth as red as a moist rose. 
Her eyes shone and sparkled and danced. When she spoke, it was 
with little catches in her breath. Mrs. Schmidt sat nearby, shawled 
and smiling, her feet on a hassock, a copy of Harper’s open on her knee. 
She could not look away from her daughter. She had had a fitting, 
herself, and was very tired. But her expression was serene and con- 
tented, and though illness still strongly marked her face, a faint glim- 
mer of health rested in her eyes. 

*“ Charming, Tina,” she said, and sighed a little, and smiled. 

‘‘ It is very lovely,” said Irmgard, slowly. 

Ernestine laughed. She pointed a small finger at Irmgard. ” I was 
waiting for you to speak,” ^e said. ” You have l>ecn so al>sori)cd in 
that letter of yours.” She sparkled rougishly. “ A beau, Irmgard 
11 you do not tell me about it, I shall really hate you » ” 

Irmgard glanced at her letter, fblded it tightly, and put it in the 
pocket of her apron. “ No beau,” she said. It was time for Mr^. 
bchmidts afternoon rest, and Irmgard conducted her to her room. 
Once there, Mrs. Schmidt turned to her with imploring anxiety : 

Irmgard, are we very wicked, working on Sunday? Those iliree 
poor women— I feel I have done something very unchristian in asking 

rtTy l; Christmi!: 

“ l am sure you are not wicked,” smiled Irmgard. ” Besides are 

much extra ? Money covers a multitude of sins ” 

Mrs. Schmidt regarded her with sad reproof. “ Irmgard mv dear 

th"f!orar: I a™aS. tLugl? 

that you are trying to salve my conscience. The Sabbath ^ 


“ concerned, you ought not to be, Mrs. Schmidt ” 

edge of her“h^ She sat on the 

was made for man, and not man for the SabLth ” she saM ^ * 

Ernestine?” ^ ^"Sry with 'Miss 
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hearted, Irmgard. You have brought sunshine into this house, and 
health, and brightness. Ernestine is so changed, lately, I hardly know 
her. She is like a bride.”- 

“ She will be soon, I know,” replied Irmgard, with warm convic- 
tion. Mrs. Schmidt looked at her intensely, and then bent forward 
with Ernestine’s own impulsiveness, and* kissed her cheek, “ My 
dear,” she murmured, and began to cry, helplessly, but not with pain. 

Irmgard made her comfortable in bed. Another thought made 
Mrs. Schmidt raise her head from the pillows. “ I am so selfish ! ” she 
cried. “ It is your Sunday, Irmgard. No, no, you must listen to me, 
my dear. I have taken ail your Sundays ” 

“ I wished to stay in,” said Irmgard, her lips tightening obstinately. 

“ But it is not good for you, child. Surely your aunt must want you 
to visit her. It is such a lovely day, almost like summer. Please me by 
going out to-day. If you would like the carriage, for a drive? But 
to-day must be your day, alone. I insist upon it. Do not worry about 
me. Ernestine is here, and will not be going out.” 

Irmgard drew the silken quilt up to her mistress’ chin. She smiled 
gently. “ If I change my mind, I shall go. But I shall return early.” 

She went into her own room and sat down. She drew the letter 
from her pocket. It had arrived yesterday. She re-read it again, her 
lips twitching, her colour heightened. 

It was written in German, in a liard, flowing script : 

“ My mother reproaches you constantly for your neglect of her, 
which gifts and letters cannot condone, nor make her foiget. You 
have visited her once in almost two months, and then only for an hour. 
No doubt your new life and duties arc engrossing. But have you 
remembered that we are the only ones of your blood in , America, in 
the world ? It is not a German spirit, which forgets these things. 

” But you never remember,” thought Irmgard, angrily. 

She continued to read : . 

“ If the weather is fine on Sunday, I shall be waiting for you at 
the corner of Howard Street. I shall begin to wait at two o clock. It 
you are not there at three, I shall come to the house, and demand to 
see you. That will cause you embarrassment. I ^hall not care. I shal 
continue to embarrass you until I see you. Do you not owe some duty 


to your relatives ? ” . , , t* ... 

Irmgard glanced at the small, gilt clock on her dresser. It was ten 

minutes to three. She had doubted, since receiving the letter, that 

Franz would really carry out his threat at three o clock. 

suddenly, she did not doubt. She stood up. She had f ■ 

Gillespie to say she was not at home. That would settle ^^e^h &• 

She took a step towards tlie door. Then she paused. This w 

able. She would go, herself, to Franz, and request him not to an y 
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her again. She had no wish to see him. His letter was impudent. She 
would tell him so. 

She did not analyse the reason for her sudden trembling, for the 
sudden acceleration of her heart. She glanced through the half-open 
window. It was one of those deceptive days so well known in Soutlicrn 
Pennsylvania, which occur in mid-winter, and which hold a false 
promise of the spring so long in the future. It was mild, almost balmy 
this Sunday afternoon. The sun shone with a warmtli that was hearten- 
ing and exciting. A fresh spring-like wind blew, and sparrows 
chattered hopefully in the bare trees. A ruddy light lay or^thc corner 
of the roof which extended past Irmgard’s window. It was Uiat light 
on the dark slate which now so strangely excited Irmgard, so iliat her 
breath stopped in her throat. Not pausing now to analyse or dissect 
her emotions, which was her frequent peculiar pastime, she opened her 
wardrobe and drew out her new dark-green cloth dress. She fastened 
the basque with fingers that were cold-tipped and shaking. The black 
velvet buttons marched severely from neck to w'aist ; about the throat 
there was a ruffle of delicate, real lace, which Mrs. Schmidt had made, 
and which she had insisted' upon Irmgard accepting. There was a 
jacket to match which was trimmed with a strip of black astrakhan, 
also the gift of Mrs. Schmidt, as was the black astrakhan mulT. Irm- 
g^d put on her new green bonnet and tied the* ribbons under her 
chin. She looked at herself in die mirror, directly, appraisingly. Her 
smooth, pale cheeks were now flushed with rose, and her green eyes 
sparkled with a new lustre. For one of the few times in her life she 

a woman, studied the bands of pale gold that framed her 

“’t final lu-sitation, 

raeful and wry ; Ernesunc had given her a vial of sweet scent for licr 

villTnH', gesture that she notv opened the 

f fi"'"' "’“h tl'o glass stopper, and her throat. She 

laughto without bitterness, but also with a catch in the 

kne« terr,' a"""® tlifough the sertMnts’ entrance. Her 

varifh^r =» curious dreamlike quality began to per- 

wa™ heightened b/ thelnsetoniy 

iTr^rTthe^? . ? ’ f air. Several times, on her way. to the 
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directions. At a little distance stood a bug^, the horse idly nibbling 
at sparse blades of grass. But that was all. The Sunday quiet lay over 
the city, faintly echoing, and muted. 

He is not here, he did not come after all, thought Irmgard. He has 
lorgottcn. He never meant to come. 

A great coldness gathered in the region of her heart, and like veins 
of ice, crept through her body. Thq sun was no longer bright, the 
air no longer thrilling with e.\citement. She stood and wailed. Her 
eyes dimmed. And then a strong and bitter anger and humiliation 
assailed her. She was some cheap serving girl, waiting for a man who 
would never come, standing there alone and exposed on the street ! 
It was unendurable. She thought of Franz with hatred and rage. It 
would not be beyond him to stand in some distant hidden door\\'ay, 
laughing at her, watching her mortification. She had the sudden im- 
pression of his eyes, and her heart began to throb strongly with a 
gathering fury. 

1 will walk on, she thought. But something held her, waiting. 
She waited for nearly ten minutes. A carriage rolled by, the occupants 
eyeing her with severe disaj^roval, this loitering servant girl exposing 
herself immodestly on the street. 

At the end of the ten minutes tears of shame were thick in her 
eyes, and her face was scarlet. She heard the clock of a distant church- 
tower strike the half-hour. Then, lifting her chin resolutely, her eyes 
blind with a furious hatred she had never felt before, she walked down 
the street. She reached the idling buggy, and was about to pass it 
when she heard a light voice calling her. She turned swiftly. Franz 

was sitting on the seat, the reins in his hand. 1 j 

For one terrible instant it seemed to her that her very flesh dissolved 
in a fire of joy, that her heart stopped on one upward leap, that her 
blood murmured and sang. She could see nothing but his face, full 
of suppressed laughter, and his knowing, blue eyes. She could no 

move, could hardly breathe. . , , . . 

The next instant, her rage returned. He had been vyailing the , 

all this lime, watching her, hidden, exulting and laughing over he. 
He had seen her looking up and down the streets, for long 
and only heaven knew what he had been reading in her changing 
expressions. Humiliation turned her as white as snow, now. 
wanted nothing in the world but the ability to move on Proudly, not 
speaking, not acknowledging him. She made a tf<^t"^"dous eflort and 
her legs ol>eyed her. carrying her on. Her breast felt t.ght and full 

of intolerable pain. , , , u j wheels 

She heard him slap the reins on the horse s back heard 

following her. The hack was abreast of her. Out of the corne 
stony eye she saw Franz leaning out. 
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“.I shall follow you, you know, until you get in,** he said, laughing. 

She walked on, more and more rapidly. She would turn around 
the corner, and so come back to the Schmidt mansion, and then she 
would go in, still without speaking. The wheels and the hoofs followed 
her. It was intolerably ridiculous and mortifying. Franz was hum- 
ming casually. He began to whistle, sofdy. She hated him more than 
ever. 

“ A nice day for a walk,*’ he remarked from his high seat. 

She looked ahead, savagely. 

“ Do not be a fool,” he said, relapsing into German. “ You know 
I shall follow you. If you return to that house, I shall still follow you. 
You would not like a scene ? ” 

This so infuriated her that she turned, words seething to her lips. 
But he was looking at her with such good humour, such deep laughter, 
that she could not speak. She could only gasp, her eyes g^een fires in 
her white face. She believed him. He would do anything. Resistance 
on her part would only increase her humiliation. The thought of his 
forced entry into that house, with the subsequent confusion and ex- 
planations, could not be endured. 

alone 1 * she cried, clenching her hands in her muff. 

He appear^ greatly surprised. ** Did you not come out to meet 
me ? he asked, innocently raising his brows. 

“ No ! ” she cried again, very loudly. - . 

He stared. Then he burst into laughter. 

C-J ^ through his laughter. He 

pushed his low, black bowler far back on his head. She saw that he 

. was very weW dressed, in an obviously new checked coat and dark-blue 

• ■* dressy in his best, to meet her, as she had 

thought scemed to occur 

to him. He studied her appraisingly, still laughing a little. 

street handsome,” he remarked. » Too handsome to waste on the 

tn do^-n lightly from the buggy, and ceremoniously boVed 

Gnadige frau he murmured, •“ will you honour me bv accom 
panying me for a drive ? ” ' <iccom- 

trembling with anger. And then, in spite of herself 
she co^d not retrain her sudden laughter. “ You are such a fool ” she 

gladness at the sight o^im 

She thought to herself that she was the fool, letting him see l^lr Im^' ' 
hation. She ought to have ignored the fart that u j 
w^ting ; she ought not to havf let W L' W t 
had given him the advantage. anger, i his 

I will put him in his place, once and for all, she thought.- not stop- 
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ping to analyse her relief at her own decision. She gave him her hand, 
try ing to sustain the mood of his ridiculous and exaggerated deference. 
He raised the hand to his lips. At his touch on her hand, a flame ran 
up her arm to her heart, then to all her body, a shameful flame that 
made her pulses pound. Preoccupied with its strangeness, its terror, 
its wanton abandon, she allowed him to help her up the high step to 
the narrow seat. A mist floated before her eyes. It seemed to her 
that the universe had stopped in its whirling, and tliat she stood at its 
core, panting and dishevelled. 

He climbed up beside her,, took up the reins. He began to whistle 
again, softly. They rolled down the street, not speaking. Irmgard sat 
as far from her cousin as she could, primly, staring straight ahead, 
only her eyes revealing the emotions that tormented and frenzied her. 
She felt the sun striking on her cheek, and wondered vaguely why it 
was so hot and burning. She could hear the pounding of her heart, 
and w’as afraid that he might hear it, too. 

I'o fill in a silence that was fast becoming too much for her, she 
asked coolly : “ And how is my aunt, and my uncle ? ” 

‘‘ Well, but wondering w'hy you have neglected them,” he replied. 
He was looking pleasantly at the black lump of the horse. * 

‘‘ I did not neglect th^m,” she said slowly. “ But Mrs. Schmidt is 
an invalid, and needed me.” 

He made no comment. The silence was thicker .than ever be- 
tween them. It W’as like a darkness in which she fumbled for ^vords 
frantically. But none would come. She knew he knew why she had 
not visited the flat on Mulberry Street. Again, mortification struck 
at her. She was a fool. She ought to have gone to her aunt, frequently, 
thus proving to Franz that he had no power to disturb her. All my 
actions, she thought angrily, have only raised his own self-conceit, his 

own belief that he has some power over me. , • . 1 j 

“ I shall visit Aunt Emmi on my next Thursday,” she said, aloud, 


in a muffled voice. . , u 

He was still silent. She dared not look at him directly, but she 

looked it his hands, strong, square, brutal hands, Irom which pro- 
longed scrubbing could not entirely eliminate the stams of his work. 
After the first glance, she tried to look away, but could not. the 
hands fascinated her, hypnotised her. She was aware apm ol the 
renewed acceleration of her blood, and of ah unfamiliar but temhie 
yearning. Her eyelids smng as though with brine, and now all me 
joy was gbiie, leaving behind it only a passionate sense of sorrow and 

'"'^^Tbey'drove tlirough the almost deserted streets in a silence which 

was as intimate as the touch of hands on naked flesh. ‘ a)i 

this for over half an hour, until they reached tlie outskirts of the smal 
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city. The houses became fewer and fewer, and the short winter day 
inclined slowly toward the twilight. The wind was brisker, more 
chilly. They were driving rapidly over a country road, the horses’ 
hoofs beating a rhythmic pattern against the still, cold silence. Once 
tJiey heard the wail of a distant train. The empty tree's were crowding 
about them, filled with shrilling sparrows, and the sun Icil wanly 
through the black branches in a fretwork of pale light. 

Now, not a house could be seen, though here and there on tlic 
horizon seen occasionally through the trunks of the trees, a wisp of 
smoke unfurled itself against the dim, blue sky. Irmgard lelt a freshen- 
ing Xvind against her cheeks, a wind that told her that the false pro- 
mise of the false spring was passing, and winter coming. Her desolation 
increased. The winter without hope and without joy. A weight, ai 

of cold iron, lay in her breast. It was too heavy for shivering, too pro- 
found to be analysed. 

Then Franz spoke, Softly : “ You do not look happy, my cousin.” 
•*. u very happy,” she said, trying to make her voice formal, but 
It shook in spite of her. She felt his eyes upon her, thoughtiul, con- 
sidering eyes. . 


If that is happiness, then I have never seen misery,” he said. 

Her cheek coloured at this intimacy, this insolence. She lifted her 
cnin proudly, not answering; 

A j ^ “ A catacomb. 

And the people in it are probably corpses, to correspond.” 

momentarUy forgotten in her indignation. She 

“ofd P‘=°P‘<=. 

“ I have heard of them. An 

"‘PP'^d idiot son. It is the talk of the mills. And 

^ ^ bedridden invalid, whom he never secs 

probably with good reason.” 

her ou'I^bont'?^ ^ that she reaUsed he was artfully drawing 

iier out about, the people in the mansion on Grove Street and tha? 

but things are becoming better There ?« deal, 

wc^onc is very happy. And Ivlr. Baldur is no TJ! 

and hL p*ai“ ^ baandfiiUy. 

• * A 4 
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“ So,” he said, slowly, in a hard v'oicc, " the cripple is still a man, 
eh ? ” 

Baldur’s face suddenly flashed before Irmgard. She saw his blue 
eyes, so melanclioly, so quiet, yet so alive, so full of what he dared not 
say to her. Again, sorrow struck at her, but not for herself. Franz 
saw the sadness about her mouth, the deep brooding tenderness in her 
eyes, a tenderness he had never suspected she could feel for anything. 
He could not understand the quick fury that seized him, the outrage 
which was like the result of a slap in the face. His hands tore brutally 
at the reins, the horse reared-up. Irmgard was startled at this action, 
and looked at him. 

“ Your portrait ! ” he said, with ineffable contempt. “ What will 
be next ? Love-making ? You, and that — that cripple ? ” 

Irmgard could hardly believe she had heard these outrageous 
words. Her face took on such a blank expression that it was almost 
idiotiq. Then, recovering herself, she cried otit ; “ How dare you ? 
Oh, how dare you ! ” 

She thought he w'ould laugh, that he w'ould dismiss the subject 
with one of his airy, casual remarks and gestures. But he did not. 
He looked info her eyes, and his own were like slits of blue steel, and 

the contempt deepened on his face. 

“ You do not like it, eh ? Well, I will tell you that I do not like 
the look of you, when I speak of him. I might say to you : How 

dare you ? ’ And to him, also.” , . • u* 

“ You — you are contemptible ! ” she exclaimed, her cheeks bngh - 

red. Her breath came fast. “ Take me back at once If you do not 
turn about, I shall get out of this carriage at once, and walk home . 
He stared at her, and then, very slowly, the hard lines about his 

mouth relaxed, and his eyes began to smile. . n ♦ t' 

“ Forgive me,” he said, his voice hypocritically contrite But I 
did not like the thought that my cousin might be involved with a 
cripple, 'even innocently. Perhaps it is the healthy . ^ ’ 

l,e added, with an air of frankness. “ You must forgive my candour. 

“ You were never candid in all your life ! ’ she cried. And 1 

cannot forgive your unspeakable remarks about that ‘ 

She was breathing ihst. There was a disordered look about her. 

mingled indignation and deep sorrow. -n , « Ymi 

-I have Isked your pardon.” he reminded her tranquilly. You 

arc as hard as iron, Irmgard. And as ruthless. You s , 

about you, too. But see, it is a pleasant day. Let us lo g 

she saia. and her voice broke. Nevenhel^; 
she did not demand agaig^that he turn the vehicle abou , 
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home. He heard that break in her voice, and though he smiled 
deprecatingly, the fury still lurked in him, murderous and outraged. 

“ You are my cousin,” he said gently. ” You are alone in the 
world, a young female without protection except what wc can give 
you. You must forgive me if I am so concerned with your welfare.” 

“ You ! ” she said, scornfully, glancing at him with passionate dis- 
dain. 

He laughed now, good temperedly. “ You do me an injustice,” he 
said. 

He looked about him. They were far out in the country. To the 
right, the bank of the road rose upward, steeply, rising to a small, low 
hill. The hill was crowned by a country cemetery. Against that dim- 
blue winter sky white crosses leaned in solitary silence, the spectral 
light glancing from pale granite slabs. Mingled with these mournful 
monuments were the skeletons of the winter trees. To the l^ft of the 
road, the brown and silent countryside spread away to the shadowy 
purple distance. And over it all was that ghostly light of the winter, 
falling from the empty heavens. It might have been spring, but there 
was no sound of spring in the chill air, no awakening voices, no pro- 
mise. It was the death of the year, the death of the earth, brown and 
sterile and done, held in a tomblike stillness, without echo. 

Franz reined in the horse. Irmgard glanced about her. They 
were all alone, and not a house was visible. She looked up at the 
cemetery, and then down at the country to the left, so desolate so 
abandoned. Franz had gotten out of the buggy, and was standintr 
below her extending his hand. She hesitated, then ignoring his hand, 
she lifted her long skirts and sprang out of the vehicle. Why had he 
brought her here, to this lonely and melancholy spot ? But she was 
too proud, and still too angry, to ask him. 

He said ; “ A litde way down the road there is an inn, where we 
can have our supper. But the sun still shines a little, and there will 

^ might walk here for a while, and 

word/weTe chS. 

She preceded him up the hill to the cemetery. At its rim was a 
white bench, drifted over with dead leaves. FrZnz swept th™ 
away with to kerchief, and Irmgard sat down. He sat down besM^ 

® They gazed over the countrv 

at their feet, in complete sUence. Irmgard did not look at her cousi^?^ 

but she w^ again body aware of his nearness, of his shoulder near he; 

chin, so s^ng and hard. She had seen him in workdoth« 

before, and they seemed more appropriate to her on tWs Ti ’ 

body than the new gannents hf w£ wearl^g'^Lw The folded' 
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black cravat, so carefully arranged, was incongruous about that hard 
throat. He had taken off his black bowler, and it lay on his knees. 
She knew, ^v•ithout looking, that the silent wind was blowing through 

his yellow hair. . ' 

She was aware that he was watching her profile steadfastly and 
boldly. She feigned indifference, affecting to be absorbed in her con- 
templation of her surroundings. She knew, instantly, hotveyer, that 
he was mo\-ing closer to her, and that he was bending his head so that 

his breath was on her check. • u r » 

“ I have never had an opportunity to talk to you like this before, 

he was saving, in a quiet, intimate voice. “ I have never asked you 

about your life in Germany. I knew about it only from what my 

mother told me.” . . . , 

“ 'Fhcre is nothing to tell,” she replied coldly wishing with 

despair that she had the strength to move away from him, and 

struggling against the soft languor that was bcgi^ng to possess her. ^ 

•'Nothing, Irmgard ? But you must have hiri a hard life. 

Siie was sUent. She thought of the years on the little farm, ^nd her 

father. She thought of the days of endless work and suffering and 

endurance the frugal living, the hopeless months that went by, one 

by one in a dark procession. But they had given her strength to en- 

dure all things. Life, she thought, could never ■'“"y 
nierce through the wall of undcsinng courage which she had raised 
stone by rnc between her and its exigencies. She had lost. perhaps 
dte capacity for happiness or great ecstasy. But, perhaps, she had also 

"AndC-f-het-^Franz was saying. “ It must haye been in- 

‘°'Tut hJriifo wi’t’h her fathe. she « had g^ven her one^tfong t 
it had made distrust a ret^y^^ ^spairing depdts these things 

could hurl the human Hdicule for them. Men like 

Tliey had given full of imagined glory and 

her father spent their * ^ torches thrown, hissing, 

ecstasy. But at the end th y _,„ntiv in the universal night. ' Men 
into a swamp, to sputter out imp / jj^l hallucinations. They 
like her father were full of "d or ,ea. What good did 

moved in a vision drat °"Ji,^ou° thoughtfulness. They 

they do? They were "leadfog othfr men. to death 

shone on dark hiHs. ^ herself Stink that they might be gr^t 

and ruin. She would h,.ing beacons dissipating the 

bonfires, lighting had died, lonely and abandoned 

night. She had seen how ^er ^^hed nothing. He had 

derided and impotent. He naa t- 


brought only sorrow and death to her mother, and had brought tlicse 
things to himself. He had brought himself pain, years of torment 
which were the result of his years in prison. 

Then she remembered the night he had died. Tlicre had Ijeen no 

one else there but herself. She had lit the solitary candle beside his 

bed, and had sat there, waiting, full of bitterness aftd sadness, yet 

resenting this emaciated man with the tortured face and the bright, 

burning eyes. She'had even felt a contempt for him, this man of flame 

and unreason. She had listened to this tormented breathing, his 

gasping for another breath, and then another. She had listened quietly, 

sitting beside him with folded hands, her young face cold and still. 

She knew he was dying. She felt no regret, no grief, but only a sense of 
waste. 


All these years he had hardly noticed her in his frightful pre- 
occupation with, the rights of man and the glory shimmering on the 
horizon of the future. She was only a creature that tended the farm, 
and cooked the poof meals, and milked the cows and fed the few 
chickens. She was not his daughter, his flesh, to him. She was a 
shadow m Ae background, serving him, often rubbing his swollen 

hmbs at night. He had not had the time, in his dreams, to think of her 
kindly, or to speak to her. 

nf dying. For the first time, he was aware 

Nn.v ^ ‘he world, this woman, so ctjjd and grave and indifferent 

this woman. All his manuscripts h.ad been burned 

the®H written lately was nothing, only echoes Only 

the dream had remained, the dream of peace and ustice of e^l 

hooe a"d hroAerhood and rn’etoy ind on" 

hope and one love. But with him, his dream would die. Hh oM com! 

If he°hld hTd'if'" or had long disapjSeared 

to him.^'^B^fh^h^d" onrdtL^^hte^^"'*”* - 

thisT^:ug“^lfATd!Lmsh'‘"?H‘’, “■"P'tt'd with 
, had lived^o; nothl^f h“ WeH n!" ■" his grave, then he 

forced himself not to^die yet Yet he ^ 

cmaked, in his dying voice. 

teri«g,y\:tS%?mu5tifthr 

Who had never known love or tendemesf ^ 

out and S'ms 
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listen to me, my child. I have so little time. I have not been a father to 
you. But there was no time ! ” he cried, brokenly. “ Never time for 
the things I must do — never time enough.” 

She had felt, then, the first sorrow for him, tlie first heart-breaking 
knowledge of what his impotence had meant to him. 

“ Listen to hie,” he had panted. And he lifted his hand and pointed 
to the rows and rows of books which lined one side of the poor room. 

“ There is everything I have believed, of goodn^ and peace and 
justice. They are all I have to leave you. Read them, many, many 
times, over and over. You are only a maiden. But you will have 
children. You will tell them of these things, my grandchildren.” 

He looked at her piercingly, and for the last time the flame leapt 
upward into his dying eyes. “ You will go to America. My grand- 
children will be born there. In America, there is still hope for tlie 
world.” , 

“ I will go to America,” she promised him, and was frightened. 
America ! She had no desire to go to America. She had not thought 
ofit before. 

He had died soon after that. He had kissed her, she remembered, 
kissed her \vith lips like dry, dead leaves. But to the last he had 
looked at her, with the flame in his eyes. 

As she sat now beside Franz she suddenly laughed, with such bitter- 
ness that he became alert and deeply interested. 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” he asked. 

“ I am thinking of my fa^jer,” she said. 

He disliked her cold, acrid smile. “ Why should he make you 0 

laugh?” u 

But she did not answer him. , Then, finally, she said : He 

licved in so many foolish things. He was entirely without reason. He 
never knew reality.” 

FrAnz studied her keenly. Then he began to smile with contempt, 
thinkin<' of the uncle he remembered from his phildhood. * 

Franz said : ” You are still young, Irmgard. You must forget your 
father. There is all your life before you. If you would only let your- 
self live, artd enjoy living.” . , „ 

He added : “ You are so stolid. There is no passion in you. 

She turned fully to him now, smiling bitterly. “ You 
manv things which are not so. I am not passive nor stolid, not dcaa. 

I could love life, and all the things of life with great zest. But because ^ 
I see no opportunity for having any of this, I will not al ow mysc 

groan over them, and be miserable.” ' , 

He knew then that she had never spoken so to any one else m t e 

' world, had never revealed herself so, and he was taken a ac^ "V-- 
kind of shame. She was so honest, so young. He had been invading 
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her privacy only because of a perverse curiosity, and she had shown 
him herself, without reticence or duplicity. 

“ There is opportunity here for everything,” he said, with lameness, 
still preoccupied with his sense of shame. 

“ Do you believe that — you ? ” she asked, looking at him with her 
cold, green eyes which saw everything. 

He laughed, as a shield against those eyes. 

“ With reservations. Opportunity is here for any man strong 
enough to take it. The weak, of course, never see opportunity.” 

“ And you think you are strong enough to take it ? ” 

Now he could speak with frankness. “ Yes, I believe I am strong 
enough. I am making the effort.” He clasped one knee with his 
hands, and looked away from her over the countryside. His whole, 
big, strong body expressed his inexorable confidence in himself. ” I 
have no delusions about my capacities. I am intelligent, ti understand 
men and life. I never waste time in any regrets because I am no 
genius. But I know how to get things from other men. I know how 
to exploit them for my own advantage. You think that wrong ? ” 
he asked, turning with a smile to her. 

She was silent. He lit his pipe and smoked it tranquilly. He was 

thinkmg of many things, the things he had set in motion. He smiled 
to himself. 

“ What is it you want,” she asked, after a litUe, with curiosity. 

Money. Not jmt a little, not just enough to be safe. That is 

Tthe aspiration of small men, men who are contented with the leavings. 

R want millions. I want to make myself too strong for any other man 
ito. attack me successfully *’ 

•“ youVre ^ : 


jidc glared at her, suddenly flushing* 

of life P’ she cried again, with a sort ofama^e- 
.roent .at her discovepr and a deep malice. “I would never have 
kbeliwed it, if you hadn t told me yourself ! ” 

knJw endure her smiling contempt, her triumph. Yet he 

fnr r spoken. the truth. He hated her for this, hated her 

.tight, pa1e”Jip' " said,’through 

. ^ longtime. Then she said quietly • “Yes 

^s^_there ..s.more, more than the fear. There is ha^ed oFall oler 
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He could smile now. 

“ Perhaps. What is there in other men to love? They are all 
beasts in the jungle. They are all animated by only one desire, to 
tear and rend other men and devour their bodies. Those who 
say this is not true are h^^iocrites. The first and only law of life is to 
devour or be devoured. This is not a new theory, invented by me. 
Clever men have realised this long before. 

I won’t be devoured. To survive, I must devour. I shall do 

this.” 

” And take pleasure in the devouring,” ^Hid Irmgard, with renewed 
contempt. 

*■ It is the world’s greatest pleasure,” he assured her. 

“ .A.nd you think money will make you entirely safe, Franz ? 

NotJiing will reach you through it ? ” 

” Nothing.” There was so much confidence in his voice that she 
felt desolate again, and utterly alone. Her father had diought dreams 
would make him and the world safe. And she had been alone, alone 

like this. ^ t 1 1 i- 1 

” One must be realistic,” Franz was saying. He laughed a little. 

“ The old men of the Bible were realists, not dreamers. One of them 

said : ‘ He that is despised and hath a servant, is better than he that 

honourcth himself, and lacketh bread.’ And another said : Wealth 

maketh many friends ; but, the poor is separated from his neighbour. 

And how wise was the old man who said : ‘ All the brethren of the 

poor do hate him : how much more do his friends go- far from^ him . 

He pursueth them with words, yet they are wanting to him_ And 

last, Imt certainly not least, to me : ‘The rich mans wealth is hs 

'"'°He‘'spoi^ccly, not slowly feeling his way as he did 
Will, th s girl he could be himself, knowing that even f she despis^ 
him she aL understood him. When with her, tt was hke takmg ^ 
clothes that bound, shoes that pinChed belts that mh.bn d. n was an 
unmasking, after which he was revealed breathmg easily. Even 
could not completely understahd why he felt so --.cheved. He had 

svas the ease that followed the relaxing of “red^ > 

and too crampe.d. Even the unscrupulous, it seemed, needed 

“"‘•Z'all this,” said Irmgard, ” comes to nothing in the end but 


that you arc afraid.” 

ot angry now, Dut annoycu, fear of 

you dwell on fear ! But perhaps you arc right. We all 


He was not angry now, but annoyed, of 
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something, and because we fear it, we hate it. Who is there without 
fear ? ** 

Irmgard was about to say : “ No one.” But then she remembered 
her father. He had never been afraid ! The thought was like a 
dazzling light suddenly come into a dark room. He had never been 
afraid. In all her life, she had known no other man who had never 
feared anything. He had suffered and endured all things, for a thing 
which was greater than himself. Men feared, for the things they 
wanted were only of their own stature, and they knew how readily 
they could be assailed and lost. But Emil Hocller had loved and 
served something greater and stronger tlian himself, something he 
believed imperishable, and so he had been freed of all fear. Perfect 
love still overcame all things, but this love was not self-love, and it 
still cast out fear. 

“ I never understood my father before,” she said, almost inaudibly. 

“ He was an idealist, and all idcalisls are fools,” said Franz. 

But Irmgard was lost in rapt contemplation of her father. Her eyes 

still looked at .the cold and barren country, but she was seeing the 
vision her father had seen. It dazzled and stupefied her, filled her 
with awe and humility, and a fragile joy, touching and too beautiful 
lor endurance. She did not believe the visioh, but s1ie saw it. He had 
believed, -and though he had died for it, he had died, believing. How 
loyely to believe in that vision ! Nothing, then, which life and cir- 
cunwtance nught do, could create a lasting pain, a lasUng despair, a 
lasting sorrow. It had been said that a people without a vision must 
pensh. But a man with a vision lived forever. His life was like a mirror 
which caught the sun and reflected it in the darkest and most hidden 
pla(^, even into prison houses, even into the pits of hell. 

You are empty.” ' y 

felt iL """ She 

sorrowful. He looked at 

wor&meTut - nobody t the 

to me Hi^ evn ^ “ia“er what happens, she must belong 

stardek IS X-abVSeT 

Do not say such things to me, Irmgard,” he said 

abomher H“*^embled' ‘lhe“:lJlT'’ ,'^^had.put his arms 
inundated with joy. . She smded a hide, and again was 
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“ My father wanted me to come to America,” she said, speaking 
automatically to hide her thoughts. 

“ He thought you might find his dream here ? ” asked Franz, and 
though his voice was cynical, it was still gentle. “ It is good he never 
came here, himself. America is green fruit rotting on the bough 
before it ripens. It was bom yesterday ; it is dying to-day. Most 
nations pass from barbarism to civilisation and maturity, evolving an 
art and a vision. But America is passing from barbarism into another 
kind of barbarism, like an ape dressing in men’s clothes.” He added : 

“ It has no civilisation, no art and no vision.” 

“ If you think this, why do you stay here ? ” She was obscurely 
wounded and angry for her father’s sake, for her father who had . 
believed in the vision that might come true in America. She felt 
that in some way that dead face had been trampled upon by riide 
bools. 

“ Because America has what I want : the opportunity for strong 
men to attain anything they are strong enough to attain. It is the > 
biggest jungle that the world has ever known.” 

“ And you think you are strong ? ” 

She stood up, now. The memory of her father’s face was like a 
spear in her side. 

“ Yes,” he said, quietly, standing beside her. “ I am strong. 

They went down the hill again. Soon they were driving down the 
road in a sudden twilight that was blue and cold, and infinitely 


mournful. 

* There is no springtime here, Emmi had said. 


There is no spring- 


time in this land. . . • a 

But Emil Hoeller had believed there was a springtime in America 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

They drove along again, in renewed silence. Now the twilight had 
come, and the sky became a boiling ma^ 

writhing, black whips. The wind, held m check during the day by the 
sun, roa% back upon the earth with a thousand, dark vo ces Once 
Franz got out of the livery hack to put up the side curta^ Though 
the rain had not yet pome, the air was full of its scent. W.thm a lew 
minutes it became very cold, so that Irntgard s feet began to ache. 

“ Do you not think wepught to turn back? she a ked, Pee. g 
out into the darkness through the cracked ismgglass wmdow 

'"“"“No. We have only half a mUe to go to the inn,” he answered. 
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Because of the wind they could not even hear the horse, trotting 
anxiously in the sudden night. They could hear only that wind, in- 
creasirlg in strength. Then the rain came, loud, rattling, thundering 
on the roof of the buggy. The road had become rutty, and the light, 
flimsy vehicle began to sway. Irmgard was thrown repeatedly upon 
Franz’s shoulder, and at each impact a wave of mingled repulsion, 
terror and ecstasy roller over her. She could not see him, but she 
heard his breath in the tiny cave of their rolling* refuge. Once she 
thought : I would not care if this lasted forever. And was overcome 
with renewed terror and wondering disgust .at herself. She could not 
understand the peace that came to her between the waves of the 
terror and amazement. Their bodies made a slight warmth in the 
darkness. Finally, because of the increased swaying of the hack, 
Franz put his arm about her. Her body stiffened momentarily, then 
relaxed. She closed her eyes, listening to the wind and rain outside 
and Franz’s quiet breathing, 

A light flickered now in the distance. They arrived at the inn. 
Irmgard was surprbed to see that the earth was running.wilh livid 
water. The trees that surrounded' the inn bent almost double before 
the gale. It stopped the girl’s breath, and she was obliged to clutch 
her skirts and her bonnet* Her hair was torn loose about* her lace 
which immediately became drenched with rain. Laughing, they ran 
together to the inn, after hitching the cowering horse. 

The inn was a small and shabby place, gritty and untidy. Irm- 
gard, who had vaguely expected some replica of a clean, bright, warm 
German tavern, was. much depressed. It was hardly more than an 
enlarged shack, and was used mostly by commcrical travclleis between 
Nazareth and Windsor. It was flimsily built of wood, which was left 
unfinuhed within, and roughly painted. Irmgard saw a large bar, 

/'frtX 'S* a few tables covered with turkey-red 

j ^ gbmpse of an impoverished “parlour” beyond 
^led with wooden rocking chairs, two leather sofas and a tinny piano . 

feWin^ dismally on a distant table, showing ^the dis- 

tempered walls and the cold fireplace filled with ostrich feathers. 

bhe wanted nothing so much as to leave. But the proprietor a 

"St ‘r ‘“f S 
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velvet. She smoothed her hair. Franz sat near her, and he smiled at 
her dismay. 

“ A nasty place,” lie said, but with no note of apology. “ But it 
^v’as recommended to me. I ought to have known better.” 

The proprietor affably brought them some beer. He spoke to them 
both, but stared insolently at Irmgard. “ Bad night. Nobody with 
sense travellihg much. Coin’ to ^Vindsor ? ” 

“ No,” silid Fianz, shortly. The man wandered away. They 
sipped their beer. It was very bad, and witli \vry faces,* they put down 
the glasses. 

Only in Germany have they the secret of making beer,” said 
Franz. 

For some obscure reason, his tone annoyed Irmgard. But she 
pressed her lips together. They were always quarrelling, it seemed. 
She lifted her eyes and looked at him, and their glances met and held. 
Irmgard laughed a little, to cover her sudden confusion. 

“ I have never been in an American inn before,” she said. 

Her face, recovering from the cold outside, was very flushed. In 
the dim mingling of lamplight and fire light, her eyes glittered with 
sparkling, green lights. Franz smiled. “ You have missed nothing, 

he said, somewhat absently. v 

Irmgard, drawing her eyes from his with an effort, looked about 
the room and shivered a little. The air was dusty and stagnant, and 
in spite of the fire, very cold. It was laden with mingled odours of 
beer, kerosene and frying fat. She felt slightly sick. 

“ Americans have not learned to live,” said Franz. 

“ They will, in time,” she replied. 

“No I think not. There is something missing in them. What the 

Germans would call a ‘ soul.’ Perhaps they will become more garisli, 
more elaborate, more luxurious, but they still will not have a sold. I 
have felt it. I know. Perhaps it is because so many millions of the 
soulless and the rootless have come to America, carrying their empty 
drabness with them. They arc a race of plebeians ’or perhaps it 
would be best to say that they are a mingling of all plebeian yfces. 

“ Including, then, 'we Germans,” said Irmgard, tardy. Do not 

forget there are many, many thousands oi us here, too. 

Franz smiled. “ Perhaps there is something m America which 
kills the souls of men, and makes them either cattle or machines. 

“ You ought, indeed, to go back to the 
Irmgard, with incretiing tartness. “ A man of your sensibiltUes should 

not stay in America.” . , • 

The proprietor, hearing a &reign,tongue, disappointed I his 

couple so unusual, so handsome, so *ey 

thought them a grand lady and gentleman. Now, it appeared, to y 
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were only “ foreigners.” He brought tlie ham and eggs to them with 
considerable disgruntled condescension, and said : “ Guess you better 
pay now.” 

Franz lifted his light-blue eyes and held the man as one transfi-xed. 
“ I shall pay when I am ready,” he said, quietly. 

“ Rules,” muttered the man, disconcerted, but angered. 

“ I shall pay when I am ready,” repeated Franz. They stared at 
each other in a momentary silence, and then the man, quailed by the 
other’s eyes, wandered away, muttering. He barricaded himself be- 
hind his bar, and looked at Irmgard with knowing insolence. Damn’ 
foreigners ! America should get shut of them. If he had his way 
he’d pile them all on boats and ship ’em ^11 back where tliey belonged. 
It was gettin’ so a decent American got shoved around too much, in his 
•own country. Uppity, they was, the swine. 

The ham was salty, the eggs hard-rimmed, smelling of burned 
grease. Irmgard tried to eat, but the food was insufferable. She 
drank a little of tlie black coffee, and g^ve it up. Franz sampled the 
food, frowning. “ They spoil the simplest things,” he muttered. He 
struck his knife loudly on liis plate, and the proprietor, after a pro- 
longed wait, sauntered to the table. “ What’s the matter ? ” he de- 
manded belhgerenUy, but avoiding Franz’s eyes. 

better?” “ rotten,” Franz repUed. “ Have you nothing 

What’s the matter with it ? ” 

rotten, I said. The lady cannot eat it. If you have nothing 
better, bring us some milk and some bread and butter.” 

nnt T/ “Uttered the man. » Good American food 

not mce enough for you ? 

table r ^ He put his hands on tire 

r;ra^rwa™- 

.. brutal,” remarked Irmgaid. 

Fran. brutal, and when to be amiable,” replied 

°f ^uecess. Am? not 

remarkable ? I have discovered a fine formula.” 
smU J in refJlir.^ But she 

He H^t b “ something fit to eat. Perhaps ” 

flickered a^d’^tSL-re^'.Sri' lante^''" 

ceiling swayed in a d^^of ^ wpod=n 

in vilnce.’' The" 


it 


ti 


l^mal chUl of the place sank d^pTr 1^0 

light fever was running toought«rtti’'k?nte=^“do?'"' ^ 
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“ I1‘ there were enough of us Germans in America, we might be 
able to accomplish something, bring some solidity and richness to 
American life,” said Franz, contemplatively. “ We might bring some 
gemiitlichkeit.** 

Irmgard stared at him with sudden steadfastness, and it seemed to 
her that she saw him so clearly that it was not to be borne. 

“ But you care nothing for gemutlichkeit, Franz,” she said quietly. 
You are an alien to it. You have no real place, either in America 
or Germany. You are a stranger in both countries.” Her eyes 
widened witli a kind of surprised discovery. ** An alien everywhere. 
•And I feel that there are many men like you, who have no country 
anywhere in the world. It is all just your hunting ground. And — ’ 
and I feel you are a danger to the people wherever you live.” 

She added, almost to herself : “ It is not a matter of race. Men ' 
like you have no race.” 

She thought he would be angry, with that quick brutal anger of 
his. But instead, he began to smile with complete enjoyment, as 
though she had said something both remarkably funny and remark- 
ably true. 

He leaned towards her, and put his hand over her cold fingers. 

“ I like you, my cousin. That is because you know all about me. 
It is such a relief not having to be a hypocrite.” 

She remembered something Baldur had said, about hating brutes 

and hypocrites. 

“ You arc both a brute and a hypocrite ! ” she cried, involuntarily. 
She tried to draw away her hand, but he held it tightly. He still 
smiled. She was lost in the blue, smiling blaze of his eyes, in which she 
saw something both evil and implacable. 

“ But you have no desire to change me ? ” 

“None.” She finally wrenched her hand away. Her fingers 

stung. . 

He leaned back contentedly in his chair, smoking, still smiling. 

” That is such a relief. You are not like my mother, vvho tries to 
change every one. But you are no Prussian, such as she is. 

I'he proprietor brought some thick, coarse bread and a pitcher of 
milk which he thumped down before them. He was now so angry 
that he would have liked a fight. He saw Irmgard’s perturbation, and 
shot a sidelong glance at Franz. “Anythin’ wrong, lady.-' ne 

“ There is nothing wrong. Go away at once,” said Franz, sharply, 
again ^putting his hands on the table, and half-rising. 

vrni think vou’re talkin’ to ? ” 


Say, who you think you 
“ You. Get away.” 

“ Franz ! ” protested Irmgard 
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But the two men’s eyes were locked again. It was the proprietor 
who finally looked away. He lumbered back to his bar. “ God damn* 
bohunk ! ” he said, aloud. 

Having conquered him, Franz ignored him. He returned his 
attention to Irmgard. She was white with indignation. He poured a 
glass of milk for her, and then for himself. He spoke, tranquilly : 
“ No, you are not like my mother. You are a realist. Knowing all 
about me, you still like me.” 

Irmgard was silent. She drank her milk, but her sickness in- 
creased. 

They ate without speaking for a few minutes, under the glare of 
the proprietor. Then JPranz said reflectively : “ Yes, we Germans 
might do a lot for America. But there is one difficulty. Bismarck 
knew it when asked what was the most important political fact in the 
world to-day. He said : ‘ America speaks English.’ ” 

An unaccountable tiredness was stealing over Irmgard. All at 
once she cared for nothing. Her depression.was like dust in her mouth 
and a weight on her heart. She said mechanically : “ That may be 
so. But Americans are not a race. They arfe only a people. Perhaps in 
that there is enormous hope for the future.” 

She stood up. ” Shall we go, now ? ” 

They could hear the thundering of the storm, which was increasing. 

Franz walked calmly to the bar, and laid down a bill. ” Ninety-five 
cents, said the proprietor. ^ 

th Two glasses ofmilk and a slice of bread? Not more 

than ^enty.five cents. You owe me seventy-five.” 

prietor eggs ! And coffee, too 1 ” shouted tlie pro- 

sofUv'^HrHil”* that hog-swill, and you know it” said Franz 

slT'* "'“I "'i'h mortification and 

^ proprietor reach under the bar for some- 

man^s out Franz’s hand shot out. listened itself about the 

dub He for c“ He Was holding a short, thi^ 

room ^T1 r '“'d A'rog far across the 

cents.” he reVated^JrX “ Seventy-five 

unelptt'^ streng*™Kld“rn‘';h"°"‘ ""‘I 

eyes "He whinrpied.^r^bwtlT Franz’s 

” Gordtar uran?all^:rdTai7: 

He went to the door and took Irmgard’s rigid arm. He opened 
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the door, and they stepped out on to the fiat, unsheltered porch. The 
wind and rain tore at them, howling. The light of the tavern shone 
out htlully on to the river-like earth. Then Franz cursed aloud. The 
horse and hack had gone. He ran down into the mud and the water, 
stumbling, and tried to see up the black and swimming road. The 
horse, terrified, had broken loose from the hitching post,, and was no 
doubt miles away, heading for the stables. 

Franz ran back to the porch, and thrust Irmgard back into the 
tavern. He spoke in a low, rapid voice near the door: “ The horse 
has gone.*” 

irmgard cried out again. Franz stood near her, biting his lip. 
“ We cannot walk through that storm. We should lose our way. 
There is a flood outside. It is ten miles to town.” 

“ \Vhat’s the matter ? ” asked the proprietor from behind his bar, 
grinning evilly. He had seen the horse and buggy tear loose not ten 
minutes before, when he had glanced through the window, 

Franz looked at him thoughtfully. He had nothing to gain, now, 
by being brutal and arrogant. He walked to the bar. “ Have you a 
horse and buggy to lend u5 ? ” he asked. 

“ Nary a one,” gloated the man. “ I ain’t a rich feller. Can’t get 
rich on twenty-five cents.” 

Franz clenched his fists, but spoke quietly : 

“ My buggy has gone. The horse got away. Is there any way we 
can get back to town ? ” 

“ Well, sir, the milk carts go by here at five in the morning,” said 
the proprietor, happily. He wiped the bar with a rag, with meticulous 
care. 

Franz paused. He looked at Irmgard, pale and shivering near the 
door. 

“ I must go home, to-night,” she said, through quivering lips. 

The proprietor glanced airily through the window. “ Bcginnin’ 
to sleet, too,” he said, thoughtfully. ” Folks out on a night like this, 
walkinc^ ten miles knee-deep in water and mud, ’ud come down with 
lung fever, likely as not.” He added : “ If they didn’t end up in 
Elindman’s Creek, a piece up the road, or get lost in the fields.” He 
sighed, deeply. “ A lady’d never make it— ten miles to town. Freeze 

todcath. It’ll be snowin’ hard in an hour.” 

Franz was silent. He drummed on the bar. The back of his neck 
slo\vly turned red. Then he looked thoughtfully at the proprietor, 

who grinned. . , . , „ 

“ Five dollars for the night, for the two of you. Paid in advance, 

he said. “ Got two nice rooms, connecting, upstairs. Milk carts go 
by at five in the mornin’.” 

Franz glanced at the sign over the bar. ** Accommodations one 
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dollar per night,” it read. The proprietor saw the glance, and grinned 
again. 

“ Five dollars to you,” he exulted, wiping the bar again. “ I’ll 
throw in breakfast, free. Cheap at the price,” and he winked. 

Franz knew when he was beaten. He laughed a little, and turned 
back to* Irmgard, who \yas shivering violently, pressed agaimi the door. 
He felt some regret for her. She watched him approach, and her eyes 
widened, and she pressed still closer to tlic door. 

“ You see how it is, Irmgard,” he said gently. We cannot go 
out. We must remain here till morning.” 

“ That is impossible ! ” she exclaimed, passionately. “ I must go 
home ! I promised. If you do not come with me,:i shall go alone.” 

Do not be a fool,” he said, reasonably. “ You will never reach 
town. It IS ten miles, and it is beginning to snow. You do not even 
know the way.” 


n * I caiinot stay here,” she said. Her lips were as white as her face, 
hut she looked steadfastly at Franz. 

He shrugged, “ Well, I am not such a fool as to go with you I 

Ifyoumus.go,you„,u3tgo. I shJll s’tay 

W, wrenched open the door. She looked out at the wild 

bla^ mght In the light of the lamps, she saw the new swirling flaked 

P‘'°P‘'‘«0‘-- “ AU right, then. Show us die 
j" said the man, smiling sweetly. 

d^’ta^nefbftteen h^^eTf a^d roAer"‘*M;*e^’d'^"^ “ 

will follow me lady and gentleman 

J-'t 

Ignored Franz’s offered hand Th.-v j ^er skirts, 

narrow, black hall from th^ H' » ^ ^o^^owed the proprietor down a 
paper were necli^ ' U ^ Jumpered walls of which strips of 

flung open a doof andX^em'^ ^ proprietor 

and dusty. Irmgard saw a white dank 

a strip of ragged carnet “ «>“">odc, a chair, and 

with dead wwle ash^^ HeXenedTdoor ff firoplace, filled 

a smaller chamber,- without a firenlae ***** room and revealed 

the larger room. ® fireplace, and as poorly furnished as 

this‘X’ddX°X> ’“‘* ***' P™P"«°". nthbing his hands. I call 
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“ I call it a pig-pen,” said Franz. “ Can’t we have a fire here? ” 

“ or course, ol course ! But that will cost you a dollar extra.” ' 

For one moment, the frightened girl thought Franz would leap on 
the other man. But he evidently thought better of it. He produced 
another dollar. 

“ I do not need a fire ! ” cried the girl, miserably. 

” But I do.” Franz’s voice was quiet and deadly. “ I am cold to 
the heart.” 

“ Nothin’ like a fire for chceriness on a night like this,” said the 
proprietor, picking up the coal scuttle. “ I’ll have a fire for the lady 
in a jiffy.” 

He scurried out of the room. “ Schweinkopf,” said Franz, reflec- 
tively, but without rancour. He began to laugh, almost with apprecia- 
tion. He turned to Irmgard, who was standing rigidly in the centre 
of the room. The lantern, placed on the table, showed her despairing 

face. t 

“ What shall I tell Mrs. Schmidt to-morrow ? ” she asked, wretch- 
edly. ” How can I ever face any one again, after spending the night 
here, with you, alone ? ” 

“ You are afraid you are being compromised ? ” he said, amused. 
“ No one need know. Tell her you spent the night with your aunt. 
It is a wild night. She will understand that you could not return.” 

“ Lies come so easily to you,” she said, bitterly. 

He shrugged, with impatience. “ Do not be a fool. 

The man returned with fuel for the fire. - Franz sat on the bed, 
but Irmgard would not sit down. She stood, tall and rigid, her hands 
in her muff, her bonnet still on her head. They watched him make the 
fire. Soon it was spluttering and burning. The proprietor it the oil 
lamp near the bed, lifted his lantern. He saluted Franz derisively. 
“ Happy dreams,” he said, with lecherous wink. And went out, 
closing the door behind him, giving Irmgard a last hungry look. 

Franz stood up. “ I do not trust the pig.” He locked the door. He 
turned to the girl. “ Let me take off your jacket. And remove your 
hat You might as well be comfortable, now that we are staying. 

She resisted him for an instant, then hopelessly let him remove her 
damp jacket. She took off her bonnet. Her face was young and dis- 

Lught between its bands of pale-yellow hair. She 

‘N'his is very terrible. I shall never be able to lace any one 

“Nothing,” he answered, tranquilly. “I am often away at 

"®She stared at him. then suddenly flushed a d=trk -‘th 

mingled shame and embarrassment He returned ^ 
bland expression, and she dropped her eyes. She sat down y 
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the chair near the fire. He saw that she was trembling a little. He 
went into the next room and brought out a chair for himself, and sat 
near her. She was amazed to hear him begin to laugh. 

!i rascal ! But he had me. I admire him for that, anyway.” 
It IS not amusing,” she said, with anger. She looked at the 
sagging bed, and shuddered. ” NoUting will induce me to lie on that 
1 shall sit here until morning.” 

Franz glanced idly at his watch. “ It is only eight o’clock. You 
will be very uncomfortable in that chair all night. You can lie on top 

bL k dift;.”'' " ‘he 

aie suddenly touched at this generosity. “ But what will you 

cold^^ "'‘h he very 

“ I am not so fastidious as you, child.” He looked at her, his blue 
fir“ and sl?ep.” ‘charitable, I will lie down before this 

;; That is impossible,” she said, colouring again. 

You women,” he said, with aflfectionate derision “ You m,,., 

"o-r’mrt-o -pT^f^ /our- ^ 

room ? ” ^ y ur hre than to sleep in a connecting 

with srck"eSng:^‘„g?hV:dVtldt ah ‘’r 

his nearn^^c tu* ® m r^pjQity. All at once she could not endure 
thundering outside^ ShTl' shrieking and 

eyes of a ferocious and hn„ had become, m an instant, the 

waiting. She bent her head ambush, but 

of itsefmed to rise though 

pulses. She clenched hef hand<t cr. r to drum in her 

palms. that the nails wounded her 

he asked, vcry*^oftJp!^ closer to her. “ I may sleep before the fire ? ” 
She shrank away. “ Yes. Of course ” 

Strang; it. This was not a 

<^usin. Franz. Almost her brother His 

sisters. He was almost her brother » "mother and hers had been 

“ ^ “""g ofimpormnee. ^ 

^nc forced a smile to her cl 

at him. And then she saw this was^Lfher^^™'’-'* '‘’“*“=‘1 

HeT/ rapacious, congested of ft^Tred^n"!?’* ‘brother. 

He dtd no. touch her. But he >ooked.at-h5,^f„d if t^fbUlo^oT 
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intent, predatory, lustful and implacable, wliich fired her terror to 
new heiglits. 

I must talk. I must talk, constantly, she thought with frantic 
fear. A long, slow trembling ran over her entire body. 

It will be dreadful if Mrs. Schmidt sends the carriage after me,” 
she said, and her voice was muffled. 

“ Is she likely to do lliat ? Are you not entitled to the night, 
also? ” 

His voice was calm. She did not look at him again. She must have 
imagined that look, she thought. If it had really existed, his voice 
could not have been so calm, almost so indifferent. 

She tried to reply as indifferently : “ She knew I was anxious to 
return.” Then, full realisation came to her, and she exclaimed : “ If 
she sent the carriage after me, I can never return to that house ! And 

your mother ! She will know we are together ! ” 

“ Not necessarily,” reasoned Franz. “ I did not tell her I was to 
see you. If tlie carriage came for you, no doubt she will be worried. 
Have you made no fnends ? Can you not say you stayed with tliem 
for the night ? ” 

“ No, I have no friends.*’ She wrung her hands. This is so 

dreadful.” t u ji 

” Then, we must hope that the carriage was not sent. 1 hardly 

tliink it would be. Mrs. Schmidt thought you were going to my 

mother.” ^ , u . rru 

She tried to fix her mind on that hope. But she could not. I he 

sense of his nearness was like a devouring fire. Her muscles were 

tense, with the resistance to that fire. She saw his knees, and lus 

strong hands on them, and had to close her eyes against the shameful 

pang which seemed to open in her heart like a great rose of desire. 

She fought against it. Her limbs relaxed, and quivered. 

She knew he had lit his pipe, for she smelled the smoke. He w^ 
leaning forward now, staring thoughtfully at the fire. He appeared to 
be preoccupied with new thoughts, and she drew an audible brea 

that was almost a sigh of passionate relief 

She said, faintly : “ And how are you doing at the mills Franz . 
He glanced at her with a surprised smile. I was just tlunki g 
them Irmgard I was thinking of to-morrow. For to-morrow 1 snau 
become assistant to the superintendent.” Now his smile was inward, 

“''i^Hit so ? ” she exclaimed. “ That is good, for you, and very 

Bmnot enough.” he replied. ” Not half enough. J 
more plans.” He paused. “ Have you mentioned to H 
tliat you have a cousin in his mills ? ” 
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“ No,” she said, surprised. “ I have talked little with him. It had 
not occurred to me.” 

He pressed the smouldering tobacco in his pipe with his thumb. 
• He said, not looking at her : “ Then, you will please me by never 
telling him. Not that it is important, but sometimes it is not liked; for 
relatives to be employed so.” 

In her innocence, she did not suspect the real reason for his request. 
“ I shall say nothing,” she said. 

Franz got up to poke the fire.. The red light shot up, vividly. She 
saw his face, strong, brutal yet full of vitality and power, and again 
terror took hold of her with wrenching hands. And yet, there was 
something mto^cating in that terror, something which made her 
nerv« throb, something which made a frightful roaring in her ears. 

He sat down again. He did not look at her. He spoke casually • 
favourim^?’^^ daughter— Fraulein Schmidt. She is her father's 

on." said simply. All at 

ona she felt embused. I do not like to speak of my employers. 

I fed It IS disloyal, and disrespectful. Do we need to speak of them ? ” 
afre«bn“'^*‘^''^ disarming smUe, tinged with 

situation was a happy one for you ” 
She looked at him directly, the terror waning.. “I do no°bd°eve 
you she said qu.edy. Those words are hypoci-iticai ° 

T assumed surprise. “ What a cynic vou are 

- but evU of me.” ^ '■ 

with s^i^'*'' said, almost inaudibly, and 

limbs'':g^t"°l,~ied'^^‘°'^’ over her 

fingers. ^ intently, turning it about in his 

heai-d® no*lnf brn^U^se'^?'"'’ ^ “ ohUd X 

scrupulous rJer a LTit foSr„?- ^ ^ive an un- 

men. men without 

children to hear no^n^but ^ allow 

^cir childhood. And then I wo^ ^ 

the world as it is. That would^e aU ^ ^ let these children see 

My mother and father were aU nobility, and aU foolishness. 
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What they said came into violent conflict with the world as I began 
to see it. Then I knew they were fools. I was assaulted, defenceless, 
on all sides by a savage reality. I had no shield against it. I began 
to hate my parents, for having made me so vulnerable. I began to see 
that they ought to have armed me with adequate weapons against 
otlier men. They did not. I was full of wounds. I had to grow an 
armour, quickly, or I might have been utterly destroyed. I grew the 
armour. If it grew too tliick and heavy, it was their fault, not mine. 

“ It is said that when a lobster is deprived of one of his claws he 
grows another, and this other is much heavier, much stronger and 
larger than the original. So, I grew claws. They were stronger and 
larger than they might have been if I had not had fools for parents. 

Irmgard lifted her head and interrupted him with a scornful 
flash of her jade eyes. “ It is so easy lor one to blame one’s parents ! 
It is also very cowardly. Because one must learn to stand alone, and 
not to denounce others. I am afraid you are a coward. I knew it 
from the start. But why do you not have the courage to stand on your 
own feet, and accept your nature as your own responsibility ? I 
l^elicve you arc a weakling because you could not adjust yourself, as 

others adjust themselves, to reality.” 

He looked at her without speaking. Green fire blazed from her 
pale face. Her disordered hair was bright gold in the firelight A 
slow, heavy flush rose over his own face, and it. became secret. Then 

he said softly : “ Why do you hate me, Irmgard ? ” • 

Angry words rushed to her lips, and then she could say nothing at 

all. Hate you ? drummed her heart. Hate you ? 

He stood up, and began to walk slowly up and down the room. 
She could feel him pause occasionally, and look at her, but she did no 


turn. 


“ Why do you not let yourself be free, Irmgard ? You "O 

emotion, and you will not think, because you are afraid And you 
call me a coward ! You are afraid of living, even though you have 

still gazed at the fire ; “ It is late,” she said. » I think I shall 

HHiopped behind l.er. He put his palms to her cheeK At Ins 
touch, renewed fire, roaring and trembling, posseted 
struggle aginst them, but she could not move 

that her very flesh responded to his touch and her 

responds to flame. Tears filled her eyes. something choked m 

throat, as though all grief had concentrated ^ A dreadful 

She felt him bend and press his mouth against her ha . 
yearning came over her, and with it, a renewal o ler g 
“ My dear, my darling,” he whispered. 
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Now it appeared to her that all the strange things which possessed 
her suddenly roared up in her with passionate fury and overwhelming 
anger. “ You do not mean that,” she said, in a low, breaking voice. 
“ No one to you, ever, will be your dear or your darling, except your- 

He sat down beside her, and took her hand, and she had to look 

at him. His expression was strange, and curiously gentle. He lifted her 

hand to his lips, and kissed it slowly and deeply. He looked into her 
eyes, still holding her hand. 

“ I loved you from the first moment I saw you. Believe me, Irm- 

gard. It is true. If I never speak the truth again, I am speaking the 

truth now. Do not look away. Look at me, and you will see I am 
not lying.” 

She^^ to gaze at him with a pale and scornful smile. But her 
smile fade<l H^ blue eyes, always so hard and smiling, were gentle, 

I ^ ^ expression was grave, almost 

sorrowful. He is actmg, she thought. But she knew this was not true 

Ecstasy flowed up and within her, like a golden tide. Truly, he loves 
love ^ wonder. Truly, he^loves me, 

goWen dde, flowing from her, seemed to stretch visibly before 
her eyes, spreading out over a dazzling landscape bright with^ov and 

rdwhh'a'inv iVover^oSe 

k J y intense that tt did not seem possible to bear it Slnw 
tean began to ntn over her white cheek., and^ she smUed a lhtle.^l°k: 

He held her hand tightly, and leaned towards her “ I thonvh, r 

U wire’ei'a^"^; - And the?i“fn:w 

is a strain livi!7 T someone who knew all about me. It 

you.” " ""y ^ "'ant anything as I want 

rapture ran ihro^h *her.*° and a spasm of 

together to the end of thViV l* ^ many, and they would be 

oler. Nothing eTse Pd":v!:r''“;r^^^ 

up all about her Hk^ bladrke an? breaking 

bubbled through them brin!d« ^t'^tng water welled and 

her existence. She Se^Tffi 'Zlw ” f 

her ey«, her lips parted and glo^ng ^ '^ning in 

He be"nt hi h^ and rail huThumSd“ 

feel its .enthling. For an instant 
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kind of regret. Nothing would ever make him pause and look back, 
when he had once decided upon a thing. But he knew that the thing 
he could not look back upon lay behind him, and he would not look. 
For a few moments he did want to glance back. But the inexorable 
torrent of his nature soon overcame the weak desire, the human 
softening and yearning. He believed that a man could have all things, 
if he were strong enough. 

Yet, he was stung with compassion for her. He had never felt 
compassion before, and he knew he might never feel it again. It was 
weakne.ss, he told himself. If he were weak, now, he was ruined. A 
man could have all things, if he were not weak. 

The design and pattern of his life was before him, laid out, waiting, 
by his will. Nothing must interfere with it, not even Irmgard. But he 
need not sacrifice his desire for her, even if she would not be allowed 
to interfere. 

He took both her hands now, and kissed them fiercely, goaded by 


his compassion. 

“ I want notliing but you, my darling,’* he said, his lips against 
her fingers. 

He- has not said the words, but he means them, she thought. She 
had a swift vision of her aunt, who would be overcome with happiness. 
She smiled again, with childlike simplicity. She laughed a UiUc, in 
a shaking voice. 

“ And 1 — I want nothing but you, Franz,” she said, her words 
dropping into a whisper. 

He was shaken by this virginal simplicity, this trust, this pure 
candour. He had never known a woman like this, he thought, witli 
astonishment, and returning shame. To him, women were either 
prudes or wantons. The wantons were candid. He had. never known 
a woman belore who was not a wanton, but spoke openly, Irom the 
purity and sweetness of her heart. For an instant he thought : 1 
must not touch her. I must go away, and never see her again. It 


would be a dreadful thing il I took her now. 

He actually dropped her hands and stood up. She lifted 
and gazed at him, puzzled and surprised. She rose slowly and st^d 
before him. His expression was earnest, even grave, and thoughtlul. 
She waited. And then, simply, she put her arms out to him. 

To his credit, he hesitated even then, though the dark colour rose 
from his neck and washed over his face. It was more m cof?P^*°" 
than desire that he took her hand and drew her gently to him. we 
put his arms about her, with an odd impulse to comfort her^ 
lifted her lips to liis, smiled, and waiting, her eyes trembling with 


light. 

He intended to kiss her, as a 


brother might do,, and then put her 
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from him. But when he did kiss her, everything was forgotten. The 
♦ design of his life was washed away from his sight in a dark roaring of 
passion and desire. It was there, under the roaring, and his cold mind 
knew iti knew that nothing must interlere with it to-morrow. But 
• there was tliis night 

She clung to him, and even then he was astonished at die power 
of her love. He felt the pressure of her firm young breasts, the warm- 
clinging of her arms, the fire of her lips under his. He murmured 
something, inardculately, in a thick, hoarse voice. She murmured in 
^return, and he heard the beating of her violent heart against his. 

Still holding her against him, so that they seemed one flesh, and 
one flame, his hand reached out and turned out the lamp. 

Then there was only darkness, faindy lit by the red glimmering of 
the fire on the dirty hearth. There was only the wind and the rattling 
of the sleet against the windows. But once there was a woman’s 
faint cry, filled with premonition, fear and dread, and then com- 
plete silence, except for the wind. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


n ight of dawn which finally awakened Irmffard 

her face. She st!S 

sTe^af her^de h!. T"'" about her. Franz still 

«ept at her side, his fingers enUvined in her long, yellow hair lev 

herlim'bV b™ riL^ 

made ‘hf hea« -d shame 

she saw the drabness thi- of the coming day 

cold ashS on '"^ite 

water. The wind w^T^dePlnllh with dirt and 

Gone was the night of 

s^-forgetfiilness, rapture and fulfUment ^ Pn peace, of 

fifted the earth into radiant stioSfi.^ v "hat had 

subUme satisfaction and the ^terv of lovr^Tlf *' 

girls •• who forgot “A 
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a slut who had to be spirited away one shameful night through a back 
door. 

J “ forgot myself/’ thought Irmgard, with self-loathing. She had 
forgotten herself, as completely as though she had been some scullery 
maid, and she had nothing left but this humiliation, this terror, this 
cold waking day. She dreaded Franz’s awakening, dread the first 
.recognising glance. He must surely hate her, and scorn her now. 
'Fhat was the terror, wliich sent tears of ice down her cheeks and 
dripping into her heart. She no longer hated him ; she haled only 
iiersclf. 

Someone knocked loudly on her door. She started violently, and 
answered in a faint voice. It was the proprietor, and he rattled the 
handle impoiently. She crouched on the bed, wrapping her hall- 
naked body in her arms. 

“ Milk cart goin’ by here in less’n a hour,” he said. “ Better get 
ready, lady. Breakfast downstairs.” She heard him tramp away, 
grumbling. 

Franz had been disturbed by the knocking. He stirred, yawned, 
opened his eyes. He awoke without a start, and lay looking at her 
peacefully, as she sat beside him. Now, she could not meet his look ; 
she folded her arms and her knees and bent her head upon them. 

She felt him put his arm about her ; she shrank away from him, 
cowering. Then, with an exclamation of annoyance, he pulled her 
hands from her face and taking her face in his palms, he made her 
look at him. But her lids dropped. From under them the tears 
dripped, one by one. She remembered nothing the first joy she had 
ever known in her life, the first fulfilment, the first rapture. Under his 
kisses and embraces she had come alive, like a stagnant tree forever 
held in winter and feeling for the first time the warmth of the living 
sun. She only knew that she would gladly die now. 

“ Irmgard,” he whispered. “ You must look at me. My darling, 

what is the matter ? ” 

Slic lifted her eyes, looked at him with new dread, expecting to see 
his derision and smiling contempt. But he was very grave and gentle 
and concerned. She suddenly forgot the shame and tlie ^ar, and 
remembered, with a warm rosy glow that spread over her cold nesh, 
the security and the peace, the ecstasy and wild happiness, wluch she 
liad felt in his arms. With a loud sob, she relaxed against liim, her 
hands clutching him, her lips against his throat. In that abandon- 
ment was a pathetic pleading, a passionate renewal of hope, a frantic 
trust. He held her to him, murmuring against her hair, kissing her 

cheek, her ear, her throat and her lips. 

“ Franz,” she sobbed, “ you must never, never leave me ! 

Jle replied softly, but with a strange undertone in his voice : 
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“ Leave you, my darling, leave you ? No, never. Never to the end 
of my life. Did you ever doubt it ? ” , 

Her weeping was more quiet. She pressed herself against him, as 
one who is cold presses towards a fire. He held her tightly, almost 
crushingly. 

“ Even if you wanted to leave me, I should not let you,” he said, 
and his voice took on hardness. ” Wherever you went, I should follow 
you, and make you come back to me. You belong to me. I knew that 
from the first.” 

She listened, and the joy came back, for she believed him. She 
knew he was not lying to her. 

“ I should die if you left me,” she whispered. 

” You shall not die, my dearest. You shall live. No matter what 
happens, you are mine.” 

She lifted her wet face, and smiled tremulously. He saw her moist 
green eyes, and the renewed life of her beautiful face. To cover some 
pang in himself, he kissed her again, and then again, with rising 
passion, ardour and love. 

“ And I thought I hated you ! ” she exclaimed, laughing a little. 
The sound was full of pathos to him. ‘ I thought I hated you, all this 
time, all these weeks ! But I really loved you. It is so strange.” 

It was all settled, then. They would be married almost at once 
They would have a home together. A home with Franz ! At this 
th<^ght a prolonged thrilling ran along her nerves, and a drowning 

She looked at him simply. “ And I shall tell Aunt Emmi ? ” she 
asked. 


He knew her thoughts. Pale lines etched themselves about his lips. 

He looked at the dirty window. Then he said : ” Not yet, my sweet. 

There are some things I must be sure 1 can take proper care ol 

you. It will be only a little while. You can wait ? ” 

A sick and horrible disappointment filled her. She looked at him 

wi^ a wild quesuon m her eyes, and a terror. “Franz! We cannol 

wait. I could not bear waiting ! ” 

^ehtly, fixing her with his blue 
Irmgard, you must not be hysterical. I have told you 
^t to-day, or to-morrow, I shall be assistant to the superintendent 

^°*^'*^* security! 

L b“t for you7-’'°" “ I “"'y 

“And I want o^y you,” she said ‘brokenly, weepW again 
I am used to hardship and uncertainty. I am used to he^ work 
and sacrifice. are nothing, if we arc together. I kno\^ I am ' 

not romantic j I have worked very hard.** 
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He smiled, played with her hair. “ But — I want the best for you. 
You must humour me. You trust me, my pretty one ? ” 

After a moment, she answered, heart-brokenly : “ What else can I 
do?” 

He pressed his lips against her bare shoulder, and said : “ I want 
ever>’thing for you. Comfort, security, safety, luxury, happiness. 
NIoney alone can buy these. I promise them to you. If I — took you 
away now, I would have nothing to give you. That would injure my 
self-respect permanently. It would all be drab and ugly. If we are to 
be happy, I must be free for a little longer. Then I shall know that I 
have you to work for, and that will be sufficient.” 

He lifted his head, and she saw that strange, hard, indomitable 
expression of his again. He did not see her. He was looking beyond 
her, grimly. She was ominously frightened again. She put her hand 
on his, and pleaded : “ Franz.” 

He smiled then, with returning tenderness. “ Remember, my 
darling, that I shall not allow you to leave me. That is not a promise. 
It is a threat.” 

She tried to laugh at such absurdity, but all at once he was not 
smiling. He was looking at her for just an instant, with ine.xorable 
resolve, almost as though she were an enemy who was about to deprive 


him of everything he wanted. 

He went into his own room, in which he had not slept, and she 
heard him washing in the cracked bowl. She hastily dressed, washed 
her own face, patted her hair and braided it as tightly as possible. In 
the cracked mirror she saw her pallor, the heaviness of her eyes. But 
tliere was something else there, of new softness, a blooni, a maturity 
and completeness. Happiness rose in her so passionately that she had 
to <Tip the corners of the commode to support herself. She trusted 
him. He had not lied to her. She had seen truth in him. She belonged 
to him, and he would never let her go. 

The grey light was no longer ugly to her. It Ld 

spring, of summer. It was the promise of Amenca, full of strength and 

He returned to her, and for the last time, they embraced in silence 
■clinoing lo each othen Then, hand in hand, they went down the 
stains iLether. The milk cart was at tlie door. It was too *ate for 

breakiasf, but they hastily swallowed a ^Hc 

Franz glanced at his watch. It was a httle after five. He "" 

would be late, on this morning which was the most important morm g 

in his life. ^ „ , -.Ued the farmer. 

“How long will it take to drive us into town? he asked ^ 

Behind him stood the proprietor, who ^ 

conversation with the yokel before the guests had descended. 
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“ Depends,*’ drawled the other, with a shrewd look. " If I get two 
dollars, you get into town at eight o’clock. But if I get five, you get in 
at seven. Please yourself.” 

Franz counted his money, his lips tight and brutal with suppressed 
rage. But he never fought against the inevitable. He had six dollars. 
The night had been an expensive one. “ All right, five dollars.” 

“ In advance,” said the farmer, holding out a calloused palm, and 
grinning briefly at the proprietor. 

“ No,” said Franz, calmly, “ not in advance. I shall give you two 
dollars now. When we reach town, you get the other three. It is up 
to you.” 

“ No, sir, it’s up to you. Five dollars, or eight o’clock.” 

Franz laid two dollars on the board scat beside the farmer. It is 
up to you,” he repeated. “ You’ve got to chance getting the other 
three.” 

He turned to Irmgard, and helped her climb up on the seat beside 
the farmer. 

The man muttered and growled. Franz leapt up now, and seated 
himself beside Irmgard. ** Let us go on,” he said. 

” I don’t trust you foreigners,” said the farmer obstinately. 

“ Then we are even. I don’t trust you either,” said Franz tran- 
quilly. . 


The horses strained, and pulled away from the inn. It was very 
cold, in the early morning light. The sky was like dull pewter, heavy 
with clouds, and beneath it the earth was rutted iron, veined with 
snow. The frozen trees they parsed were freckled with wliite, and 
swayed dolorously in the edged wind. On each side of the pitted road 
the country stretched away, blank and dead, streaked with white, tall, 
ry gr^ses, whispering their litany of death, tufting the empty fields 
Lrows fluttered against the sky, like vultures, cawing. Nothing stirred, 
exc^t lor a few cows snuffling despondently at the tufts of grass. 

Franz put his arm about Irmgard to protect her from the cold, 
k was very tired. She fell asleep, her head 

*°^der. The spnngless cart, loaded with its milk cans, swayed 
of and narrow road. The wind blew strardt 

tLm le“dv whh b-** fi" face, and Franz touched 

tnem genUy With his finger. He saw nothing but her lips and her 

tendtrlT^ her closely yet 

^ He said to himself- She 

shall never leave me. I will foUow her to the ends of thT^rth’ 

“ approaching wagon .and hoof-beats. A sti-anee 
with M a^cetic'fere v,**' a young bearded man 

n»y young woman,’beaming.°TLe fer^S touche“d ^ cap.’ “ Mo3’ 
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Mr. Barbour,” he said. The young man responded by a dignified 
bend ol his head. The young woman dimpled. They went on.° 

The farmer, bearing no grudges, spoke. “ That’s Mr. Barbour. 

His dad’s the richest man in the state. Maybe in the whole country. 

But he don’t care about money, young Mr. Barbour. He married a 
nice Amish girl from hereabouts, and they live down the nc.xt road a ^ 
piece. Good farm too. One of the best in the country.” 

1 he Amish — they are Germans, aren’t they ? ” asked Franz, 
with a little curiosity. 

The farmer scowled. “ Yep, but we don’t figure them as bein’ for- 
eigners. Nice Iblks. Mind tlieir own business, and even though they 
got funny ways we like ’em. Good, hardworkin’, and no foolishness. 

Girls as pretty as pictures, even if they wear them funny bonnets, and 
marry their own kind. Best women folks in the state, they arc, not 
always rushin’ off to town and spendin’ their men’s money on fancy 
dresses and sinful boots with tassels on ’em. They just stay at home, 
and tend the cows and chickens, and the gardens, and their kids. And 
the men can make a miser’ble farm produce more than any two other 
men with better land. Very church-goin’ too, alius singin’ hymns and 
havin’ prayer-raeetin’s.” 

“ Barbour,” said Franz, reflectively. “ You don’t mean Barbour- 
Bouchard, the munitions and steel people ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. That’s them. But young Mr. Barbour won’t have no 
truck with’ ’em. They say his old man’s mean as hell. I wouldn’t 
know. ,But everybody hereabouts likes young Mr. Barbour, ev’en the 
Amish, though he ain’t a German.” 

“ He must be a fool,” remarked Franz, looking back at the black 
buggy, now a smartly trotting speck in the distance. 

“ That’s what you say,” replied the farmer, sardonieally. “ But 
all folks ain’t so crazy about money as some.” 

“ Such as you,” said Franz. 

The farmer grinned. ” Well, ’tain’t my fault, e.xactly. Bill, back 
there’s my cousin. He told me this mornin* you was a hard feller to 
get money out of, and you wouldn’t pay your just bill for supper. 

Said I’d better get my money in advance.” He glanced sideways at 
Irmgard. “ Your wife’s tired, ain’t she ? Prettiest girl I ever did see. 
Funny thing, she looks like you, more’n a little.” 

“ Slie’s my cousin,” said Franz. He looked down at the sleeping 
girl thoughtfully, and then with increasing interest. Yes, there was a 
great resemblance to himself in her profile. The same calm with- 
drawal, the same implacability, the same shape ol lip and nose, and 
the same curve of chin. His passion for her increased. The Narcissism 
which is in all men was unusually strong in him. This was a feminine 
reflection of himself, and w’ith this thought his arm tightened strongly 
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about her, as if with self-protection. We belong together, he thought. 
VVe were made for each other. We are really only one person. He 
added to himself, with a smile : And I am that person. 

He was not weakened by his love for her, he thought. He was 
made stronger. Nothing would ever separate her from him. Even 
though he could never marry her. He had known that always. She 
should never get away from him, even though he could not, and would 
not, marry her. It was nonsense. He and Irmgard were above the 
mean little formalities of marriage. He would marry some day. 
Perhaps soon. That would have nothing to do with Irmgard and 
himself. He was confident that he would be able to overcome any last 
scruples she had, any reproaches, any silly hysterics. You shall never 

get away from me, he said to her silently, touching her forehead with 
his lips. • 

• They were approaching the outskirts of Nazareth. The dismal 
little suburbs were already steaming with smoke, and a horse-car 
rattled down a street. 


How far do you go ? asked Franz. 

“ Got to let off this load at the station. Then I’ll take vou where 
you want to go. That’s if I get my three more dollars now.” 

Franz laughed, and gave Uie farmer the balance of the money. A 
church bell m the distance lolled seven o’clock. He would not be 
ye^ late, after all, ^ough he would have no time to go home and 
clothes. He glanced down ruefully at his new suit and coat. 

to her home™” ht ™'"'’ ‘“'‘V 

Stopped at ^e rickety station, and men came out to help 

unloading of the milk. Franz gently aroused Irmgard. and 
she sat up, staring and stupefied. 

Th!' hour, you’ll be home " 

spee^uL Fmn“' silence.’ Irmgard shy and 

vJhrsper^'. "’armly ■» his. “ Soon ? ” he 

^ •“ 'he flat, then ? ” 

“ I will be there FrLz ^"“ “> *'“ hands. 

“ Yes, my darling ? » 

“■You — you do not despise me ^ ” 

fied“::™rs« was satis- 

held hands when thi farmer dfmh^ ^ "^hey 

towards dre mills, lisey did not speak. orS^sSlU^^'^hTn'* Fm^: 
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^vas dropped ofT at the gates. Tlie cart drove on. Irmgard looked 
back to wave, but Franz was already gone. 

I he larmer, alone with this pretty girl, made himself agreeable. 

“ Good-lookin’ feller, yore husband, Missis. But harder’n nails ” 
He chuckled. “ I like a feller with git-up. Looks like you, too.” 

Irmgard was silent. The next immediate problem confronted her. 
This drab home-coming, furtive in tlie morning, her dishevelled hair, 
and stained lace and crushed garments, excited her anxiety and em- 
barrassment. She smoothed her hair with her chilled hands, rubbed 
her cheeks with her handkerchief, settled her bonnet. When the cart 
approached Grove Street, she flushed deeply, and began to tremble. 
Shame returned to her. She climbed down from the cart, and with 
bent head hurried towards the Schmidt mansion. The' blinds were 
still drawn, and nothing stirred. She silently let herself in the rear 
entrance, praying that she would encounter no one. The dark chill 
of tlie house smote her forcibly. It was like a catacomb, as Franz had 
said. She crept up the back stairway, having still encountered no 
servants, though she could hear Mrs. Flaherty and the maids in the 
distant kitchen, and Gillespie setting the table in the dining-room for 
Mr. Schmidt. 

Thank God, she breathed. She opened the door of her room. It 
was quiet and still, waiting for her. 

She stood in die centre of the room, hardly breathing, looking 
about it. It was her refuge, her quietness, her sanctuary. Suddenly 
she began to cry, pressing her hands against her cheeks. She flung 
herself on the bed, and wept. Utter desolation came over her, utter 
abandonment. She buried her head in the clean white pillows, felt 
the softness of the quilts under her body. It was as she had left it. It 
had waited for her ! 

Finally she rose, and feverishly stripped her clothing from her, 
until she was naked, and the discarded garments were a crushed heap 
about her. She washed in the cold water in the bowl. She dressed in 
her black cloth dress, fastened a clean white apron about her slender 
waist. She combed and brushed her hair, and coiled it neady. She 
looked in the mirror, and saw her face, calm but flushed, her shining, 
smooth hair. Then she tiptoed into Mrs. Schmidt’s room. That lady 
was still sleeping peacefully. The room was dark. Irmgard sofdy 
opened a window a little, then drew the silken coverlet gendy over 
one of Mrs. Schmidt’s exposed arms. She finally touched a light to the 
fire laid on the hearth. Completing this, she stood for a moment, 
motionless, looking about her. 

She would soon leave this house. She would be sorry, but me 
regret would only enhance her happiness. Perhaps Mre. Schmidt 
would allow her to visit her, bringing Franz. But she would leave this 
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house, with its sadness and gloom ! She had found here the only 

friends she had ever known, the only tenderness and solicitude and 

consideration. But after all, this house was not a prison, in which 

captives were held in chains ! Mrs. Schmidt, Ernestine and Baldur 

were free to come and go. Free to see her whenever they wished 

They would not remain behind, peering through bars, watcliing her 

going wistfully. It was all nonsense. Part of the illusions of her tired 
but exalted mind. 

And then she knew that something more terrible than prison cates 

held these people ctemaUy in this house. It was themselves. They 

had only to push on the gates and they would open. They lacked the 

wm to pmh. Or perhaps it was something much more subtle and 
Irightlul than lack of will. 

Still musing wearily, she went downstairs for Mrs. Schmidt’s 
breakfast tray. She liked the great airy kitchen, the only room in the 

penetrated fully and completely. She liked the 
tiles of the floor, the long, black range against die brick 
w^th and comfort. She liked the gigantic cud- 

orderiv rows which she c^uld see tife 

of dishes platters and soup tureens. Along one side of 

a., as b ■" 

a look of dislike on her round 7cd farl akimbo, and 

the doorway, hfe Flaherty spoke tardy a^d fumfnVy 

got relauVeJ in ’ “"""h ^he’s 

here.” * overnight for a change. She’ll be 

was a slut. She will^ot^remr^ ^It^fr^onl ^ ** ^ 

Irmsard halted ^ only good riddance.” 

sitive. Perhaps Matilda w^ speakhi?^,if too sen- 

She advanced into the kitcheif Mrf ohambermaids. 

deep^ colour, and the triur^phan^gUttS^of^h? r’ 
that It was indeed herself of whom th^x, ^ .? Irmgard knew 

“ Here she is ! ” cxda^:Jre t jk 
you been keepin’ yourself, Miss ? ” Well, now, and where’ve 
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Matilda turned abruptly. Her broad, fair face darkened with 
hatred and disappointment. “ Where has she been ? ” she demanded, 
sardonically. “ Ask her ! And the poor lady upstairs is awake, and 
crying for her breakfast, which has been neglected and forgotten ! ” 

“ That is a lie,” said Irmgard, quietly, her green eyes fixing the 
other coldly. “ 1 have just left her. She is still asleep. I have lit her 
fire and prepared her bowl.” She turned to Mrs. Flaherty. “ I 
think a poached egg will be best for her when she awakens, please, 
and perhaps a thin strip or two of bacon. No coffee, but hot choco- 
late. She has slept so well. I do not w'ish to disturb her with coffee.” 

“ I have her breakfast ! ” cried Matilda, seizing the tray and 
lifting it. She confronted Irmgard, holding the tray like a battering 
ram. ” Out of my way, girl ! I will attend Mrs. Schmidt this morning. 
She w'ill be dad to^hear that there is one in this house who docs not 


neglect her ! ” 

Irmgard did not move. She paled excessively. But her face be- 
came like stone. Matilda halted, nonplussed. To get by Irmgard she 
* would have to use physical force. She was prepared to use it ii neces- 
sary, when Mrs. Flaherty briskly stepped to Irmgard’s side, eyed 

Matilda belligerently, and shouted : , , . , u 

“ You’ll not take that tray, you spalpeen ! All that rubbish, ham 

and fried eggs, and coffee black enough to shine boots with ! Don’t 
look at me like that,” and she suddenly flourished a very competent- 
looking fist “ One word out of you and I’ll wipe up the floor with 
ve ' And you needn’t think you can frighten the likes of me with your 
glowerin’. Til be glad to be out of this house, in a minute. But you 11 
have a fine time getlin’ another to take my place, that you will ! 

Matilda literally swelled and puffed with rage. She boked 
ridiculous, standing there, tall, broad stout, with tire tray danghng m 
her hands, the plates slipping. She glared at Mrs. Flaherty as tho g 
she would annihilate her, but Mrs. Flaherty snorted 
put her hands on her hips, and tossed her head. Irmgard ““‘a 
help smiling faintly. It was too absurd. But she did not move from 

her , demonstration, however, did covv Matilda. She 

was not accustomed to, nor familiar with alien -d unpred.ctab 
anger. But with Irmgard there was a kindred even -f « hat mg on 
She regarded the girl with savage hatred, unul her small ““c je 
almost popped from her head. She began to lash her with a torrerrt 

“"M'saw you come in this morning, you slut 1 Creeping by the 
windows, with your head bent, and your bonnet 
Creeping in like a thief, with the gu.lt on your face. Do you 

this is a respectable house * 
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Nein,” said Irmgard, very quietly, looking the woman in the 
eye, “ I did not know.” 

Matilda uttered a brutal cry, took a step towards Irmgard. But 

her expression became at once congested and furtive, and full of 

murder. Mrs. Flaherty seized the opportunity then to wrench the 

tray from the other’s hand, and to set it down with a loud banf» on the 

wooden boards of the sink. Matilda, her hands freed, took a step 

towards Irmgard, clenching her fists. The colour was dark-red to the 

very edge of her fair, curled hair. Irmgard did not retreat It was 

not possible that they would strike each other! she thought incredu- 
lously. But she was prepared • 

T ‘ Matilda. The saliva fell in droplets on 

Irmgard s cheek. She wiped it away with loathing, but did not look 

this maddened creature, who was crying with greater fury : 

hous^?” master I He will have no creature like you in this 

Irmgard, calmly. » He lias you.” 

Mrs. Flaherty turn^ on both of them then, “ You two ! ” she 
snorted. Jabbenn like heathens. Why don’t you talk English 

Mrs. r-L"r''w’ht 

white, so immovable, he was surprised “ Why ™®he ^xdaS 

"w -"Tco:^ 

by^ny one" “<=- n® trouble caused 

gard^^'irlth optX.1^.fo„""He“co"'"®b.5'^?'?'- ^ 

to send the carriaee, I did m ir ♦ It was suggested 

that you were so tired, and bad ’ f 

hope you had a pleasant visit with vot.»- you. I 

uncle, Irmgard ? ” ^ ^ relatives, your good aunt and 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I_I had a very pleasant visit ” 

.Ki Ssiis' .w 

Such a pretty thing, this girl ’ even if^h ^ shyness and hope. 

a lady. OneUld see she w4 w^-b^ And such 

girl like this for years. ‘ He had been looking for a 
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Mrs. Flaherty brought him to himself with a tart reminder that it 
was time to lay the silver for the master’s breakfast. Irmgard went to 
the stove, to prepare Mrs. Schmidt’s tray. As for Matilda, she might 
not have been present. They heard her high heels tapping on the 
stone floor, heard her slam the door violently behind her. Gillespie, 
in his journeying between the scullery and the dining-room, paused 
and touched the side of his nose with his finger. “ Wind up,” he 
said. 

“ A bad one,” agreed Mrs. Flaherty, nodding her head vigorously. 
Wlien Gillespie had again left the kitchen, she* turned smartly upon 
Irmgard, and looked at her with kindly shrewdness. “ Men are 
good in their place, my girl. But a woman’s got to keep them there. 
Never let them get the upper hand. They’ll leave you weepin’ and 
wailin’ in the chimney seat if you do.” 

Irmgard smiled a little, as she bent over the stove, and poked the 
red coals. The smile felt rigid and painful on her lips. “ Yes,” she 
said. 

“ A fine coUcen like you ! ” said Mrs. Flaherty. “ It’s the pick 
of all of ’em you have ! Take your time. And no foolishness.” 

Irmgard carried the tray upstairs. She had almost reached Mrs. 
Schmidt’s door when a small spectral shadow loomed up suddenly 
before her in the thick dusk of the corridor. It was Baldur. 

“ Did I startle you, Irmgard ? ” he asked, gently. 

“ No^ sir. I am afraid I was thinking of something else,” she 
replied, her voice trembling. 

There was a little silence, then, pulsing with unspoken things, 
Irmgard could see his large heroic face more clearly now. It was sad 
and iDrooding, heavy with melancholy. He was looking at her with 
an almost passionate intensity. And then, gravely inclining his head, 
he went on. - 




CHAPTER TWENTY>SIX 


By the time Franz Stoessel had reached the gates of the Schmidt 
Mills everything else but the immediate present had been eliminated 
from his mind. He had folded, indexed, and filed everything extra- 
neous away into neat drawers and pigeon-holes for future reference. 
There was nothing now but the hour ahead, and the otlier hours, para- 
ding behind each other in military and correct formation, still faceless, 
but the sound of their marching footsteps becoming clearer in his 
ears. He had the methodical German mind, not the mechanical mind 
hinted by enemies of the German personality, but the sort which will 
take up but one thing at a time, finish it, put it away, and proceed to 
the next. Irmgard had left his thoughts as completely as though she 
had never existed. There was notliing but now. Not being possessed 
of intuidon and inspiration, as he well knew, he studied each hour, 
each minute, each situatiem, minutely and carefully, extracting from 
It every small and large advantage. Let the brilliant, the inexact, the 
irrational and the inspirational fly vaguely and feverishly about : this 
was not for him. Without direction, without mathematical judicious- 
ness, without methodical summing-up, he knew he was completely 
lost. The gemus can afford to bumble around, alighting on oppor- 
tunity by sheer instinct and inspiration,” he would think. “ I am no 

gemus. Icanonlyseeclearly,withouttoomuchimaginaiion.” Imagina- 

lon, e thought, was a blazing light, which showed pits and chasms as 
w as gl<^es and heights, and so frequently paralysed its exalted 
pwss^or. Not being hampered so, what heights he saw, he saw coldly, 
saw Ae labonous steps needful to ascend to them. He had no wings. 

k ^ tireless and sturdy and ruthless feet. He saw 

golden arches and white colon- 
f Srim, cold outUnes of reahty. 

H#* h ^ o our-bhnd, he would think. But colours were distracting 

fnd ,o know this. If a man saw no coC®' 

he saw all the traps and the mud. He saw 
he could make good use of the inspirational. 

flatmit of'rr *’“ai secret. It had taken him months of 

which was as cmd'’^death^^Th?lcr^“‘'‘“ri °‘^“‘^"'',*^“^^ 
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A simple thing ! Yet, a thing of genius. This almost illiterate peasant 
had had inspiration. The inspirational, Franz reflected, were usually 
quite stupid, fit only to be prey for the celver and the predatory. 
Look at Brahms, for instance. He had attained fame by using Beeth- 
oven. His imitations were so clever that he had caught glory from a 
greater glory, and fools believed him as great as the genius he had so 
ruthlessly e.xploited. But sometimes imitation struck some spark in the 
imitator, and at rare intervals he had flashes of true inspiration him- 
self. Franz, alter securing the secret from Jan, had had a few vague 
flashes, and egotistically wondered if he had needed but an impetus. 

He had promised Jan everything. Promises, he knew, were a 
glittering coin. They tarnished quickly. When he had been- a child 
he had covered coins of small denomination with gilt paper which his 
mother liad used to decorate Christmas trees. They had taken on a 
spurious aspect of great w'orth and brilliance. But under the gilt they 
had been practically worthless. Thus were promises. He had covered 
their intrinsic nothingness with shining cheap paper of lies and false- 
nesses. Jan had accepted them simply, ‘believing them valuable, 
believing them good, believing that the dull clink he had heard was 
the ring of gold and silver. 

The clever man, Franz would think, smiling, dispenses promises 
without restraint, and thus attains a reputation for generosity and 
integrity. Promises cost nothing. But they yielded power and prestige 
for the man ruthless and courageous enough to issue them. When the 
time came for reckoning, the deceived discovered the gilded and chip- 
ping paper. But he had accepted them. His was the fault He had 
only his stupidity to blame. It was his eyesight, his knowledge, his 
trust, which had betrayed him, not the issuer of the dull copper com. 

Franz was now ready to accept the position mysteriously offered 
him by the Superintendent, Dietrich. He had taken a giant stride. 
He was prepared. He decided not to put on the extra pair of overalls 
which he kept at the mills. He would go direct to Dietrich. He had 

He w^ crossing the mill where he worked, when he was hailed by 
Tom Harrow. He paused, frowning, then instinctively smiled his 
usual friendly and charming smile.. He now had no ‘^^^^her use 
Tom but it was his nature to greet every one with that bland, iranK 
smi"; which meant nothing, and which deceived every one, even 
Tom at times. Besides, in his way, he really liked die Enghshi^n. 

Tom came hurr>'ing; his long, dark face 
He paused, stared at Franz’s Sunday fincr>'. .Eh! A off . Thi^ 
you can work like that ? ” He was momentarily distracted from 

purpose, and grinned in surprise. ... ” 

^ ‘‘ I was out all night, and could not get home in time to change, 
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said Franz easily. He was annoyed. He had not wanted to encounter 
Tom, who must soon become his enemy. Tom was no use in the new 
order which he, Franz, contemplated in the mills. It was very bad, 
and he had a slight regret. But an agitator and a disturber had no 
place in the new order. Docility and obedience and fear must be the 
new whips. These necessary virtues of the poor, the impecunious and 
the helpless, were not the virtues of Tom Harrow. Franz suspected 
that Tom would never be helpless. He was a blazing torch which 
would soon bum down any structure. He must be put out. For an 
instant, Franz saw little Mary, his favourite and his pet. Well, he had 
some hundreds saved. He would send one hundred dollars anony* 
mously to little Mary. But Tom would have to leave Nazareth. That 
was certain. He would have to be driven out of the town, where his 
dangerousness would no longer be a menace. He and his damned 
embryo union ! 

Tom grinned, and winked. “ A lass, eh ? A young chap can’t have 
enough of a piece, can he ? Mind, I’m not blamin’ you. I was a 
corker once, myself. Until I met Dolly.” He rubl>cd his long Punch- 
and-Judy chin, and frowned again. “ Bosh. Things in their place. 
I’ve got to ulk to you.” 

Franz fumed internally. He felt something like hatred and dis- 
gust for Tom, but under it glowed his real liking for the man, like a live 
coal slowly choking to death under a heap of cold ashes. He kept the 
bland smile on his face. 

“ \Vhat is it, Tom ? Tm late. I must get my overalls.” 

” I’m goin’ into the bloomin’ mill lor the rest of the day, Fritzie. 
So I can’t wait.” He came closer to Franz. The roar and boom and 
clamour of the mills covered his low voice. His small, black eyes 

pierced the blue opaque eyes so close to his. ” We got a mcetin’ to- 
night.” 

I thought it was next week ? ” Franz’s smile became impatient. 

The idiot union, with its mumblings of a strike ! He would attend to- 
that, himself ! 

Tom sh(TOk his head. He came still closer. Now his face was hard 
and grim. ” It’s now or never. You never can tell with these foreign 
chaps. Like rabbits, they are. Got to get ’em in hand. I’m goin’ to 
call the strike to-night. To-morrow,” and he chuckled grimly 
tliese damn mills’ll be closed tighter than a fist.” 

Franz s smile disappeared. He chewed his lip thoughtfully Inter- 
nally he raged, and was filled with cold murder. He said • ” Isn’t 
that too sudden ? Will the men follow ? ” 

Tom nodded his head shorUy, with a dark smile. “They will 

'^cy re key^-up to it. Next week will be too late. I know. I the 
strike to-night.” 


V 
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Franz paused. He had his hands in the pockets of his checked coat. 
They clenched slowly and murderously. I’o-morrow, his first day as 
assistant superintendent ! And a closed mill, silent and deserted. 
It was not to be borne. 

“ Can we talk ? ” he asked, quickly looking about iiim. 

“ We can go into the house,” said Tom. 

Franz, with rare humour, thought this might be an appropriate 
place for discussion. But he said : “ I know a better and quieter 
place, where there will not be so much coming and going. Wait for 
me a moment.” 

He wailed until Tom had returned to his station, then quickly 
made his way to the Superintendent’s office. Dietrich looked up with 
sly sharpness as Franz entered. But before he could speak, Franz said 
rapidly : “ Herr Dietrich, I have only a moment or two. But this 

is very serious. Tom Harrow is calling a strike to-night ” 

Dietrich’s slyness disappeared into an expression of consternation 
and amazement. ‘ Franz lifted his hand with impatient authority, 
which made Dietrich draw his thin lips together in anger. 

” Please let me finish, Herr Dietrich ! I must find out the details. 
I have been spying on the men for some time. I did not speak of it to 
you, because matters had not come to a head.” He paused. Schmidt’s 
door was ajar. Franz saw one fat, black arm, a hand, and a section of 
watch-chain through the slit. Hans, at his desk, was listening alertly. 
Franz knew this clearly. 

“ I joined the union,” Franz went on. Dietrich leaned back in his 
chair, listening with his closed Saxon face, which Franz loathed. His 
hand’ played with the objects on his desk. His light-blue eyes were 
glazed and expressionless. But there was a nvitching around the pale, 

tight mouth. 

” I joined the union,” Franz repeated. ” I had to discover every- 
thino You understand, Herr Dietrich ? It was necessary. To-night 
is cx'tremely important. The strike must be prevented, in some way. 
Therefore, I must still be in the mills to-day, m order not to excite 

suspicion. I must attend that meeting to-night.’” 

Dietrich had not glanced beliind him at the partly opened door. 
But he knew Schmidt was listening with rigid attention. He made 

himselfsmile briefly, with assumed approbation. Franz 

“ You have been clever,” he said, speaking in German, as ^anz 
was speaking, but with the softer accent that Franz despised. U is 
well, then. t)o what you think best.” He paused, and 'vUh “ 

wry twist of his mouth : “ I can see that you will be very valuable. 

^‘""xhere was a scraping of a chair, a hoarse 

Hans Schmidt, empurpled and swelling, appeared at his door. D.etrie 
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rose. Franz stood at rigid attention, like a soldier, his face wearing 
that indescribable look of military expressionlessncss which only a 
Teuton can adequately summon. Hans glared at him, from the door- 
way, his little blue eyes fiery and ferocious. 

“ A strike ! ” he exclaimed. “ What is this nonsense ? ” 

Franz did not reply. He left tliAt to his superior officer, Dietrich. 
Dietrich explained, softly, tlie .wry twist still on his lips. “ Herr 
Schmidt,” he ended, respectfully, “ I have reason to believe this report 
of— of StoessePs. I have heard rumblings. I did not think it serious.” ' 
He paused, and added sourly, with a keen respectful glance at Schmidt: 

“ Stoessel is to be congratulated.” 

But Schmidt was momentarily obsessed witli his rage and fury. 
His eyes took on more fierceness. They shot out red sparks. His 
blond-grey hair bristled on his pink skull like the bristles of a hog. 
He breathed heavily, and a film of sweat burst out over his fat, broad 
face. He regarded Franz with savagery. 

“ It is not possible ! A strike, now ! Who put this nonsense among 
the men ? Now, now when I have been able to secure a government 
contract right out from the hands of Sessions, in Windsor ! My first 
good order in months 1 I will not stand it ! It shall not happen ! ” 
He snorted, as though strangling. “ There has never been a thought 
of a union in my mills ! I will not have it ! It must be stopped.” He 
doubled up his small, fat hands and waved them in the air with a 
gesture of smothering, hatred and madness. 

“ I shall stop it, Herr Schmidt,” said Franz softly. 

^ The sound of that quiet, firm voice halted Schmidt. Slowly, the 
thick, purple tide began to recede from his face. He stared. He seemed 
to see Franz fully for the first time. 

“ How ? ” he asked, shortly. 

I will find a way,” said Franz. A day or two of disturbance. 

But there shall be a way. In the meantime, may I respectfully suggest 

^at you send for a large force of detectives ? There is an office in 

Windsor. The Barbour-Bouchard and Sessions interests use them 

frequently. Let them arrive, to-night, if possible. There is no time 
to waste.” 


Th^e was a silence. Hans lifted his right hand and sava^elv 
chewed the nail of his index finger. Above his hand his reddened 
and inmriated eyes had become calculating and thoughtful, as thev 
sty^ fixedly at Franz. Then, to Dietrich’s surprise, the Ibrmidable, 

de*^y rdiSi^ to smile. He dropped his hand, as though sud- 

I know you,” he said to Franz, with a cunning intonation in his 
ning. He turned to Dictnch, with brisk, hard purpose. “ A telegram 
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immediately, to Windsor.” He turned back to Franz, and smiled 
again. “ I must have a word with you before you leave to-night. 
In the meantime return to the mills.” 

He said nothing else. He had attained power and wealth by not 
wasting time, by not asking involved and useless questions. His in- 
tuition precluded these. He knew whom to trust. He knew he could 
trust Franz. The Superintendent, who was cautious and slow always, 
was bewildered, enraged, and astounded. He never did things without 
an immense amount of consultation and discussion. He had a high 
respect for red tape and judiciousness and consideration. He in- 
variably suspected speed and lightning decisions. Yet these two men, 
Schmidt and the detestable Prussian with his Slavic eyes, wasted no 
time, but were almost indecently precipitous. It was ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, concealing his anger and hatred, Dietrich said 
quietly : “ The telegram shall go at once.” He turned, frowning, to 
Franz. “ Go, Stocssel. Why are you waiting ? ” 

Franz bowed deeply, not to Dietrich, but to Schmidt, and left the 
office. Dietrich then said, biting down on the hatred within himself : 
“ Herr Schmidt : this is all bewildering. Do you not think we should 
have questioned Stoessel more carefully ? Have found out more ? ” 
Hans grinned his mirthless and ferocious grin. “ Dietrich, you are 
an excellent man. But you would strangle us in yards of tape and 
questioning. I know when to move fast, and ^vhen to move slowly.” 
He prodded Dietrich with his stubby finger, right in the other’s lean 
and shrinking belly. “ That is why I am Schmidt, ahd you are only 
Dietrich.” 

He went back into his office. Though the thought of the strike 
roiled about his head like a black storm, he was still smiling. This 
Stoessel ! One could trust the boar. Of course, only so far as his own 
interests were concerned. But when his interests were involved, one 
could depend completely on his loyalty and devotion. There was no 
hypocrisy in this. There was only realism. Schmidt smiled again, 
chuckled, rubbed his hands. 

The blooming mill had not yet gone into operation. A few work- 
men were preparing the machinery. But this was all. It wou ta e 

some hours yet. j r hie 

Tom Harrow was waiting impatiently, pacing back and 

long, gorilla arms behind him, his hands clasped together. 

he saw Franz, he said, with garnishings of obscene- prolamty. 

‘‘ WhereVe you been ? Think I got all day to be waitin for a o 

’ *^Franz smiled easily. But he did not meet those hard and honest 
eyes. He led the way to a row of empty casks and sat down upon 
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them. Tom sat near him. A curious thing happened to Franz : an 
inexplicable cold thrill ran over his skin at the proximity of Tom 
Harrow, and a strange wavering sickness made his stomach feel empty 
and cramped. Something said to him : If it were not he ! Then he 
had a plan, swift-born, which dissipated the sickness in a quite senti- 
mental surge of hope. 

“ I have been thinking,” he said, still not meeting his friend’s pro- 
bing eyes. “ Is this strike not premature ? Why not present demands, 
new demands, on the Company ? Modified ones, of course. Some- 
thing they can meet, and consider.” He turned a candid smile upon 
Tom Harrow, ‘ 

Tom’s face had become quiet and ominous. He slowly brought out 
his pipe, stuffed it, lit it. Then he said, not looking at Franz : “ You 
know we have made demands before. The barstards didn’t even sniff 
at diem. They’ll do the same now.” 

Franz spoke quickly, with an eagerness not usual with him : 
” Look here, Tom, give me the demands. I’ll take them to Dietrich, 
personally ” 

Tom looked at him so oddly, diat Franz was abruptly silent. 

” Dietrich,” murmur^ Tom, reflectively. “ Wot’ve you cot to do 
with Dietrich, the swine ? ” 

Franz fixed his eyes on the near distance. “ We are both Germans. 
We understand each other,” he said. 

Tom said nothing. Out of the corner of his eye, Franz saw the 
slow curling of Tom’s smoke against the grey and empty gloom of the 
blooming mill. He said, trying to keep his voice normal and reason- 
able ; The Company has just gotten the real first contracts in 
months, Tom. We — the men, need the work,” 

Tom said, in a peculiar still voice : “ Every week, we’ve given ’em 
deman^. The last demand was just Friday. They’d gotten the con- 
tact, then. They never answered.” He suddenly beat his fist on his 

kne^. It’s no use. I call the strike to-night. If they’ve got sense 
they’ll settle with us now.” / & 


urged Franz. ” A week until 


Why not wait a week longer ? ” 
things get started well ? ” 

“ It "x> late.” said Tom, loudly, harshly. “ The chaps’ll 

bewor^n then, gettm’ a litde money. They’ll be satisfied. You can’t 
teach chaps Ais anythin’, I telT you. A little money, a little bread 

got ’’ contract’s done, wot’ve they 

g>t . N^m . They couldn’t save a penny. They’U starve again ” 

He paused. ” You know this, Friuie.” «= 

Franz did not speak. The lines about his mouth were white and 


grim 

Tom touched him on the arm. 


€€ 


You know this,” he repeated, 
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sofilv. “ Don’t you ? ” Then in a louder voice, “ Aye, you know 
this.” 

Franz turned to him with a last eagerness, but when he saw Tom’s 
eyes, his expression, he was silent. 

Tom nodded. He smiled. His smile was black and bitter. “ I 
might’ve known it,” he said, as though to himself. 

“ Tom.” Franz made a last effort. “ Listen to me. Don’t be a 
fool. Til tell you something ; don’t ask me how I know, but it is the 
truth. Don’t call tliis strike. And I can tell you tliat you won’t suffer 
for it.” 

'lorn did not move. He sat like a lump of dirty stone, his head bent, 
the strange smile on his broad, tliin mouth, his eyes fixed on the floor. 
Franz coloured. For the first time, he felt shame, dark and overpower- 
ing self-contempt. All at once it seemed to him that he must do some- 
thing to save his friend, to remove that look from his face. For in 
that look he saw not only understanding, but sad disillusion. 

” Let’s be reasonable,” he said again, too quickly. “ Who is going 
to suffer the most from this, Tom ? Dolly, Mary, the twins. Do you 
think you have the.right ” 

Tom turned on him then, with such a blaze of black fury on his 
face that Franz recoiled. The Englishman’s eyes were bits of burning 


coal. 


“ My kids ! Dolly ! God, you fool, do you think even they matter, 
nov/ ? \Vot abaht all the otlier wives and kids ? All over America ? 
All over the bloody world ? A man’s got to start somewhere, even 
if it’s in his own home ! ” His voice choked. “ God, but I’m talking 
to a stone wall ! You’ll never understand.” 

“ Do you have to be a damned Messiah, all by yourself? ” said 
Franz, his strange and unaccustomed emotions sickening him still 
more.' “ Do you think these— these animals here would care what 
happened to your own family, or you ? Why do you have to be such 

a lool ? 

Tom stood up abruptly. His fists were clenched at his sides. He 
did not look at Franz. He looked into the distance. He began to 
speak, as ii’ reviewing a long stream of fact*s and events that marched 

before him : , . . 

“ When I talk to you like this, I know I’m spittin my guts into • 

the \^ ind. I know you’re a blasted Judas. But I’ve got to talk to you. 

“ Wot you were in Dutchland, I don’t know-. But I know what 

England’s like. I know what America’s like. I know what my old 

man and old woman were like. 

“ My old man.” He laughed bleakly, but not ^ 

only with understanding. “ He was a miner. Frightened o ^ 

he was. There were six of us kids. Know wot he used to tell us . 
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‘ Lads, when you got out to a job, remember this : keep your heads 

down. Always keep your heads down.’ ” 

Tom paused. Then he flung up his large, curly head, and it was 
no longer grotesque and amusing. “ ‘ Keep your heads down 1 ’ ” 
he shouted. “ Think of that, think wot it means ? All tlie chaps every- 
where, havin’ to keep their bloody heads down ! All the young lads, 
being told by their dads to keep their heads down ! There you’ve got 
’em now, all over the world, keepin’ their heads down, the guts 
frightened out of ’em, like old nags witli their ribs stickin’ out of tneir 
skins. Starvin’, afraid to open their mouths, workin’ like dumb beasts, 
afraid to look up ! ” 

He paused, breathing heavily. He ran his hands through his 
black, curly poll with a distracted gesture. He stood over Franz. 

“ There it was. In our ’ome. The old man cornin’ in at night, 
all covered with coal dust, creepin’ in. There was my old woman, 
cookin’ some gruel in a pot. Three rooms we had, with a leakin’, 
thatched roof. We never got away from the toffs ! They was there, all 
the time, tellin’ us to keep our heads down ! The big owners. Eight 
of us in that house, keepin’ our heads down, and our old man, sittin’ 
there, eatin’ his gruel and bread, and seein’ that we did ! 

“ He was a man once. My old woman told me. A big, strappin’ 
chap, with red cheeks. A country fellow, as was used to his two 
quarts of milk a day, and big hams, and butter. Then he got to 
work in the mines. I used to look at him. I couldn’t believe my 
mother, lookin’ at that shamblin’ old nag, keepin’ his head down. 
Six kids, and not enough to feed ’em on.' And lay-offs, whenever the 
toffs thought the market was goin’ down. Wot’d they care ? We was 
only dogs, waitin’ for bones.” 

He paused, choking. “ I know wot cold is, and goin’ without boots, 

and eatin’ gruel when my guts were yellin’ for meat and bread and 

potatoes.” He was silent a moment. ** My old man came to London, 

seekin’ his fortune. He worked as a navvy there. Married my old 

woman, takm’ her from service. Then — six of us kids. He had to do 

somethin’. So, he got into the mines. I know wot it is,” he said, 

inaudibly. “ My three older brothers — nice lads. Went into the 

mills, after two years’ schoolin’. Not more than twelve and thirteen, 

they were. The three of ’em died in three years, of lung-fever, from 

the dmt. Coughed their lungs out, there in the house, with the roof 

leakin , and the old man mutterin’ : ‘ Keep your heads down.* ” 

Tom laughed with a sudden wild bitterness. “ They did I Six feet 
under ! ” 

He beat his fists together. He seemed unconscious of the silent 
man near him. A long booming went through the mill. 

I used to see the tofls, sometimes. In their carriages. On their 
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horses. Shiny boots and top hats, and white handkerchiefs held to 
tlieir bloody noses, the barstards ! I wanted to kill. Aye, I wanted to 
kill. I was ten then, and was in the mines.” 

He paused for a long time, as though his thoughts were too terrible 
for speech. Then he resumed in a muffled voice : “ My old man died 
in tile mines, with a hundred others. Wot happened to their women 
and kids ? Wc got an order to leaA'e, and si.x shillings. That’s all. 
Three of us kids left. My old woman took us to London again, got 
jobs charrin’. I vs’as twelve then, and there was a little sister eight, 
and a baby, t^v•o. I took care of ’em, in a ratty garret. When it wasn’t 
rainin’, we ran the streets, barefoot, hungry, pickin’ up crusts and 
bones in the alleys. Sometimes we slept in doorways, in the rain, 
and the bobbies would come along and belt us. The old woman ’ud 
be so tired she’d fall on the floor. She wasn’t no older than Dolly, 
but her hair was white, like strings. I got odd jobs, washin’ windows 
and puttin’ up shutters and cleanin’ privies. Sometimes I'd make a 
shillin’ a week ! ” He laughed again, and the sound was terrible. 

“ Sometimes, on Sundays, the old woman’d take us for ‘ fresh air.* 
'I'hrce scrawny kids, famished, in broken boots, but washed clean. 
^ he old woman was good at washin’ us, when she had time. She d 
carry the babby in her arms, and we’d walk. In the Parks ? In 
Kensington, where the kids of the toffs could look at the flowers ? 
Christ, no ! That w'asn’t for us. We was just cattle, from the slums. 
Hundreds, thousands, of us, walkin’, in the precious, damned sunshine 
even they couldn’t take from us. We used to p^s a house. It had 
high walls, and iron gales.” 

' He stopped. He saw the ivy-covered walls, the mighty gates, the 
soft, green lawns and flowers beyond, and the great house, brown and 
sun-softened in the distance. 

“ One Sunday, the rats was bad in the garret, and the sun was 
shinin’, and the poor old woman took us out. We passed that home. 

It was summer. There was a lawn party. You could hear ’em laughin , 
and there was music, and fine ladies walkin’ around with flounced 
silk dresses and little bonnets and lace parasols. Dainty as you please. 
And the toffs, with their top-hats, and gold canes and silk weskits and 
big-skirted fawn coats. We could see it all through the gates, > 

there w:is a table, and a bloody bishop, or vicar, was sittm there, 
with ladies, drinkin’ tea and eatin, and the servanp scurrym around 
like sparrers. Oh, it was capital ! All so nice and peaceful, and ffle 
lat bishop in his black, stuffin’ his belly, and oglin the pretty ladies . 

And the grass so green, and the music so nice ! 

“ The old woman dragged along, her ragged skirts on the tl 
holdin’ my little sister, and my other sister trailin’ along with me. 
Stopped at the gates. The old woman looked in. She he on 
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iron railings, and she said : ‘ Oh, dear God, oh, dear God ! ’ And 
there we stood, witli the water i-unnin’ out of our mouths.” 

He stopped again, breathing in a disordered fashion. Franz 
looked at the brick floor of the mill. His expression was inscrutable. 
But he thought : You fool, can you not see that you stood on one side, 
and they on the other, because they were superior to you ? Born 
superior ? 

“ We stood there,” said Tom. “ And then the servants saw us. 
One of ’em, a big chap in a flowered weskit, came up to the gates, and 
said ; ‘ Be off with you. Be off ! ’ And my old woman looked at him, 
and whimpered : ‘ My babbies arc hungry. Just a few scraps, mister, 

» for the love of God.’ ” 

Tom began to pace again, as though he could not bear his 
memories. “ She clung to that gate, and the tears runnin’ down her 
cheeks, and us kids began to yell and scream. And the big chap, 
the navvy in the weskit, shoutin’ at us to be off, us bloody beggars 
and scum. The blasted bishop heard us, and he put his hankie to his 
nose and looked at us as if we hurt his cursed eyes. Then he got up 
and led the pretty bitches away, and told die big chap as was 
shoutin’ at us to call the bobbies.” 

Tom was breathing heavily. His little, black eyes were red with 
rage and hatred, and filmed over with bitter memory. He looked at 
Franz, but did not sec him. He saw his mother’s face, and her gaunt, 
tom hands clinging to the railings, pleading for food for her children. 
He saw her dirty skirts, and the whitened hair under her battered 
bonnet. He heard the cries of his little sisters. He beat his fists to- 
gether, and his breath was hoarse with frightful emotion. 

** Two bobbies came runnin’, wavin’ their sticks. They dragged 
Ma from the gates. They knocked the babby from her arms. She 
fought with them. I can see her yet. Us little uns stood and screamed, 
and watched the old woman bein’ clouted all over the blasted road. 
Then they threw her in the gutter, and went away, sayin’ it was a 
warnin to her, not to harass her betters. She didn’t hear ’em j she 
lay in the gutter, with the blood arunnin’ out of her mouth, and her 
eyes closed. God! God curse ’em ! ” 

Franz examined his finger-nails. He said nothing. More and more 

men were coming into the mill, calling and clattering. Some were 

standing on platforms, shovelling coal and charcoal into tlie cold 

tumaces. But Tom was oblivious to everything except his aching 
red-lit memories. °* 

, ‘‘ I was only a lad,” said Tom, in a low, shaking voice. “ But I 

made ^ oath, as was a man’s oath. I would do some’at abaht all 
this, 'vhen I was a man. Even if I died for’t, under the bobbies’ 
sticks and boots. I never forgot* I got a job soon as a navvy, and 
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helped the old woman. I began to think. The old woman knew ! She 
was no Ibol, that one ! She had been in service, in the big houses. She 
used to say to me : ‘ Lad, it’s the toffs, the Icddies and the lords, as is 
ruinin’ England. There’ll have to come a reckonin’, mark my words.’ 
I began to go around in all the slums, listenin’ to the chaps. I used 
to listen to ’em, in Hyde Park, on Sunday. I read all the books I 
could borry or steal. 

“ And I found out the old woman was right as rain. It was the 
toffs, the fine folk, as was killin’ England and the English people. I 
found out abaht the Napoleonic Wars, and how the royalty and the 
snobs was all for bowin’ to Napoleon, if he’d promise ’em to help ’em 
to put the English in chains again, and put whips over ’em. But 
the English folk came awake, just in the nick of time, and the toffs hid 
in their big mansions and country estates, and shut their mouths. The 
English arc a patient lot, as wants no quarrels and no cloutin’s and 
no blood, but when they get the wind up, they kill better than others. 
It was the English people, the ones in the slums and the shops and the 
rented farms, as put Napoleon on St. Helena — not tlie toffs, who hale 
us. Then there was tlie Franco-Prussian war ” 

Franz looked up alertly, his eyes narrowed and intent for the first 


time. 

Tom nodded fiercely and bleakly. “ There was the Frenchies, 
askin’ the British for help. They said : ‘ Ye’ll help us now, against the 
swine, or ye’ll be fightin’ her alone some day, and she’ll tear your guts 
out.’ ’But the toffs, would they help? Not diem ! They was afraid 
France was gettin’ too strong. Besides, they ’adn’t forgot that it was 
the Frenchies as had ’ad a Revolution puttin’ the fear of God in all 
the toffs, ail over the world, and wakin’ the common people up. So— 

they let France be whipped by the Prussians. 

“ You mustn’t forget that the English and the Germans are really 

the same people,” said Franz, with a slight smil^ 

Tom shook his head grimly. “ Not them ! They s some in in the 
English ain’t in the Fritzies. There’s a love o’ liberty in the English, 
which naught can stamp out. But the Fritzi^ hate liberty. They . 
want somc’un as is strong enough to clout em about the head. Th 
what they love. But show an Englishman a whip and some chains, 

and he’ll rip the throat out of ye. 

“ I read all I could abaht history, I tell you. I read as how the 

toffs wanted the Spanish to land and conquer the 

them in Popery again. But diere was the English, ha n f 

Englishman’s heart, hatin’ the toffs who ’ad tr.^ to kill her for gittm 

that whore, Mary, on the headsman s block. So, it was 

Bess, and the English yeomen, and the little shopkeepers, as p 
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Popery out of England, and kept liberty burnin’ for all the world 

A 


to see. 

<C 


And then there was America. Could the toffs get good^ English- 
men to fight good Englishmen in the Colonies ? Be blasted il they 
could ! No, they had to get their Fritzie King to hire the Hessians 
to come over here to fight Englishmen. Aye, it was the toffs, in their 
red officers’ uniforms, as led the Hessians against Englishmen in 
America, but the English folk knew a thing or two ! It was the old 
fight again, betwixt the toffs and the people, as was bein’ Ibught all 
over Uie world. They knew it was the same old fight — they knew it 
would go on, forever.” 

His passion was rising. His long Punch-and-Judy face burned 
with a wild and exultant fire. He stopped before Franz, and shook his 
fist in his face. 

“ And that’s wot this strike is abaht, don’t you sec, you fool ! 
It ain’t just a strike, standin’ out alone ! It’s the same old fight ! 
Who’s goin’ to rule this world, as God made for all men ? A lew toffs 
on the top, or t^ic people? Government by the people, or a State 
made up of lords and toffs and kings and military officers, enforcin’ 
law with fists and whips and guns ? The people or their natural 
enemies ? Liberty or the knout ? That’s what the people ’avc got 
to decide every generation. And each time they win, they get stronger. 
Each time they lose, they put the chains on themselves. Each time 
they’ve got to decide to be men or to be slaves. It’s up to them I 

“ Look at America. A new country, sworn to liberty and opportu- 
nity. Are the toffs lyin’ quiet ? Like hell they are ! They’ll never lie 
quiet until we put them under the ground, every generation, or shut 
t cir rnouths. America was a land ol independent chaps, until now. 
Now the toffs are beginnin* their dirty work again. There’s big cities 
here now, and factories and mills, good forcin’ ground for slavery. 
America s got to fight, every damn last one of us. Each fight we lose 
makes the next harder. Each time the toffs, as ’ates the people, get 
stronger. If America’s got to be saved for the American people, it’s 
Fritz?eT*’” ^ ^ fights ! As plain as the nose on your damned face, 

involuntarily. He knew that Tom had been speaking 

the most grave and passionate truth ^ ® 

..I .0® I B., ■, *' 
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and they believe lies, because they’re simple and hate rows. The 
instinct of the people is always good, and ye’re a fool if you don’t know 
it ! But they get lied to, and cheated, and the toffs hire the bloody 
vicars to help ’em. ‘ Be meek,’ say the vicars, noddin’ their silly 
heads. ‘ Be long-sufferin’. Your reward ain’t here.. It’s in heaven. 
Suffer all things,’ they says. It’s a God-damned lie ! ” he shouted, 
with greater violence. “ God didn’t make men to suffer ! He didn’t 
make the earth for just a few ! He made it for everybody, and there’s 
enough on this earth to feed every man, and keep him sheltered. It’s 
just the bloody toffs who want the whole cursed world ! A world of 
slaves, to keep their beds soft and supplied with strumpets and whores, 
and tiieir tables lull of wines and rich food. Why ? Because they 
hate the people. They know the people make laws to keep the toffs 
under control. So they hate laws. They want to make the laws, so 
the people’ll have nothin’ to say, and keep their blasted heads down ! ” 
His lace was running with sweat. He shook his fists again. “ 1 hey 
even try to get God Almighty to help ’em, the bloody pigs ! They get 
the Church to wave the Cross at the people, tellin’ them to !)e obedient 
to their masters ! But they keep forgettin’ that Jesus was a Man of the 
people, and hated the tofe. He was a chap as knew what the toffs 
was, that One ! Jesus ChrisVtherc’s nothin, as they won’t do, to keep 
the people down, the filthy pigs ! Nothin’ they won’t betray or bury. 
But the instinct of the people is always right, when they stop to think. 
It’s the people as fights the fight for freedom, when they understand ! ” 
Franz spoke reasonably and gently. “ Look here, Tom, I want to 
tell you about myself. My people were poor in Germany. But I saw 
very clearly that the people deserve their own condition. A few of 
them can battle their way up out of the mob, and rise to the^ top. 
If the others don’t, they deserve what they suffer. They haven’t tlie 

intelligence to rise.” , « t > u 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Tom, with increasing passion. Its because 

they’ve been lied to, and they believe anythin’. They’ve been kept 

in ignorance. Let them see, and you’ll see then how fast they 11 rise . 

But you’ve got to show ’em. Ye’ve got to show ’em that when the 

toffs call ’em syndicalists and anarchists, they’re just thinkin o 


themselves.” , i • i j 

Franz did not speak, but only smiled and shook Iiead. 

Tom, exhausted, sat down near him, and wiped his " 

bare arms and wrists. He was panting a little. But the look of pale 

resolution was harder and grimmer on his face. been 

“ That’s why I’m callin’ this strike. Look how the tnen ve been 

starvin’. Livin’ like rats. We’ve got to win this fight. ° -jj 

skirmish in the Big Battle as is bein’ fought all over the world, and wi 

always be fought.” 
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He turned suddenly to Franz, and said : “ Ye’re with us, Fritzie ? ” 
His eyes bored into the other’s, with a cold and warning menace. 

Franz shrugged. He stood up. “ I gave my promise to you some 
time ago. If you are bent on this strike, I can do nothing to stop you, 
I suppose. You are the leader.” 

But he did not look at Tom Harrow. He tliought to himself : He 
has spoken the truth. I know it is the truth. That is why he must be 
stopped, no matter what it costs. We dare not let men like him open 
the people’s eyes. His kind must be silenced all over the wprld. And 
all his liking for his friend was consumed in his hatred and fear. 

Later, when he thought he was unobserved, he stole swiftly into 
the Superintendent’s office and remained there over an hour. 


CHAPTER -TWENTY-SEVEN 


It SEENfED to Franz that the murky lights in tlie hall were unbearably 

dazzling. But he knew this was his imagination. He knew it was 

some feverish blaze in himself which made Tom Harrow’s long, dark, 

ugly face gleam and shimmer before him, as the Englishman stood 

on the platform and spoke to the assembled labourers below the 

platform. The hall was cold and damp, but thin direads of moisture 

ran down Franz s back, and there was a dull, throbbing ache in his 
head. 

A large, burly man sat at Franz’s right. He spoke out of the 
comer of his mouth to the younger man : “ So, that’s him, eh ? 
Noisy bastard, ain’t he ? Well, we’ll cook his goose, proper.” 

Franz answered, without turning his head : “ Remember now, no 
roughness. That is agreed. You and Collins are just to knock him 
down ^d haul him off to the police-station. That was agreed, remem- 

Zif ^ ' n ^ to-morrow, when the men come to 

the ^lls, prepared to strike, they will find their leader gone.” 

fi ^ nodded. He smirked a little, flexed his beefy 


“ That’s our ordere We know ’em. A drunken fight, like. Wher 

^ cooled off, eh ? You think so ^ ” 

I know so.” 

■ turned his head then, casually, and looked at the othei 

^nc^ahtde.' oSel 

“ If you or ^Ilim really hurt him, outside of mussing him ui 
enough ^ book Jnm for drunkenness. I’ll attend to you, 
understand that ? Please ? ” ^ ^ 


myself. Yot 
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John Brent nodded solemnly. His pale eye fixed itself on Tom 
Harrow with a malevolent expression. But the malevolence was for 
Franz, the “ bohunk.” Things had come to a pretty state when a 
foreigner like this could give orders, and look at a “ real ” American 
as though he was dirt. 

Nearby sat Jan Kozak, almost directly behind Franz Stoessel. 
Franz had looked for the big Hungarian, but had not found him. 
jan had entered late, and had taken his seat quietly. Franz, having 
failed to see him before, concluded that he had not come. For some 
reason, profound relief invaded him. But Jan had seen him. He 
leaned forward, to wlusper some question to his “ friend,” but at that 
moment the stranger ne.xt to Franz leaned sideways and said : “ How 
d’ye know he’ll go along with you ? He might change his mind.” 

“ We always walk home together, after a meeting. Just follow us 
a little distance, until we come to a quiet place. I think it safe, 

ril drop my handkerchief Then you can close in. 

Jan Kozak caught the words, understood most of them, though 
they were said in a low voice, under cover of Tom Harrow’s shouting, 
and the heavy breathing of the men. For Jan, accustomed to the roar- 
in'^ of the mills, had developed an acute “ short hearing for voices 
close to him. But his mind was slow. He decided not to speak to 
Franz just then, wondering stolidly about die identity 
wliom he had never seen before. It was a ful five minutes before hat 
slow peasant mind, still dimly echoing with the puzzling words it had 

canic suddenly awake, and alert. i. !• — 

The big Hungarian sat up on his hard, wooden seat, exhaling 

noisilv <^laHng at the back of Franz’s large, yellow head. His fists 
denched'on hfs knees. His teeth gleamed wolfishly between h.s hairy 

began g lictened with savage attention. But Franz did 

waiting to spring. He liste o ^ poised 

weapons, waiting. like smoke through the 

"V in7 " VSed rhe identified each 

chambers of his mind. Me Dream llvinfr mass of hatred and 

one, until all his huge body a g ^ lightning. The 

murder. Terrible surprise flashed enemy his 

tSKiS’’ s". 1,1. bull-1, k. 
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Strangling. His astonishment increased, as though he had seen some- 
thing fabulous within the flcsli of a familiar form. He was lost in llic 
profound wonderment of his peasant simplicity. 

The ponderous but killing wrath of the simple man began to rise 
in him, not swiftly, but like the slow piling of stones, each setlling 
heavily into place before the next was added. He could hear the dull 
building in his mind, tlie inexorable rising. And then he mounted 
the wall he had built, and looked down at it upon Franz Stocssel. 
Franz, happily, did not know that death sat behind him, wailing. 

Franz, years later, remembered, with smiling amusement, how lie 
had sal and sweated that night, repealing desperately, over and over 
to' himself, a sort of incantation : “ When a man has decided upon a 
course, nothing but death should be allowed to halt him. No natural 
h^itations, no weaknesses, no human considerations, are to be per- 
mitted. One moment’s faltering can set up a fatal habit of a lifetime 
of faltering. The first step is often the last.” He smiled, in those later 
years, at a weaker arid younger Franz, who could still be touched by 
human considerations and softer pangs. Only an old and a successful 
man could permit himself, with safety, to indulge in gestures of gene- 
rosity and kmdn^ and conscience. For, by then, his position was im- 
pre^able, and it did not matter that the gestures had no heart 

behind them, but only calculation for effect. Once the heart was 
involved, the man was lost. 

\ willing himself to strength and coldness 

words and sliolts. Everyth^ 
him became nothing but a vague background against 
Struggled with the colossal and unnamed forces which 

J^runchei: to ris" to t W 

moving moufeopcn‘r«r„ ^he men listened, nt 

moved them in^„.aC’by fotr "T ‘‘‘l" =* ‘^at 

ibrtvards. ^waymg tl.em backwards and 

his eyt"h!s’ vo!et°att:g 
haa^ted Chap on the 
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and the one that’s been eaten ! Always, there’s been the tiger in one 
man, and the lamb in the other. That’s the God’s truth. You can 
read it in tlic Bible, for yerselves. But, are we goin’ to stand by and 
let all the lambs, as wants peace and a little grub, to be eaten by the 
timers ? No ! By God, no ! I’m a one as believes the lambs ’as as 
good a right to live as the tigers. And a better right, too. Jesus Christ 
was a lamb, but he made the tigers run. For a little while, anyway.” 

He paused. His w'ords were crude, and without the eloquence of 
polished orators. But what they lacked in eloquence, they gained m 
passion, solemnity and sincere feelings. He panted a litde. The men 
looked at him, and waited, their faces dark and flushed with anger 

and understanding. 

Fie began to speak again, and now his voice rose almost savagely, 
and \vith a wild inspiration. 

“ You chaps think this is just a strike, tor a little more money, lor 
a little better right to live in peace and comfort, with your women and 
your babbies. But it’s not ! By God, it’s not I It’s more than a strike. 
Every strike is more than just this. It’s a blow and a fight for hurnan 
rights, everywhere in the world, wherever there’s a man alive, whether 
it’s in black Russia, or Poland, or Germany, or France, or China, or 
England, or America. Every%vhere a strike is lost, even if it s just in 
tliis town, men everyNvhere have lost that much right to bve. Every- 
where a strike is won, the black man and the ye low man, the red 
man and the wlute man, have won one more fight against Them . 

“ Remember, when you go out to-morrow, you don t just go out 
for vour bloody selves. You go out for all chaps, everywhere. Think 
of it ' You are involved in a world-struggle, lor men that breathe 
everywhere 1 Not just for a few more pennies, to buy yourselves a 
liltlTI^ore beer, or more bread for your kids. But for your brothei-s 1 

every corner ol the whole blasted world ! , 1 , 

Incredible, ridiculous, mad words 1 Mystic words spoken to cattle 

who could not possibly understand. This fool was exhorting dull 
beasts to take up^the bright sword of a transcendental mission to gird 
them elvt^or r holy cfusade, full of mysticism, mythos and gW 
FAnf s^led deeply in himself. This fool, Harrow, believed ^at 

canaille had souls and comprehension beyond their 

lusts and their brutishness. He thought he could ' ^houX he 

yond their animal-flesh and their eeble appctiues. 

Luld make men of dogs, and angels of oxen. He 
dangerous to Franz. Men who were dangerous were 
speak to swine in their own language. He had now p 
their understanding and their desires, and so, he had lost them. 

was no longer to be feared. 
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Franz, still smiling contemptuously, looked about him at the faces 
of the listening peasants and labourers. Then, he was filled with a 
furious astonishment and disbelief. He looked at those dull faces and 
small expressionless eyes, and saw a terrible dawning Comprehension 
and vision. It was like seeing crude images of stone, unfinished and 
uncouth and without humanity, suddenly awakening to flesh and 
passion and exaltation, slowly, to be sure, but surely awakening. 

The men were utterly silent, not shuffling their feet, hardly 
breathing. But the dull and heavy faces had a strange and exalted 
light upon them, the shadow of an inner and passionate vision, beyond 
self — most strangely beyond self. Each simple peasant seemed suddenly 
in communication with a mysterious power, and touched with a 
mysterious fire. Every eye was an individual pool of light, wide and 
glistening. The thick and calloused flesh trembled with a selfless 
radiance. The stolid cattle saw a vision rising over the dark hills of 
their formless lives, and for the first time they saw beyond themselves 
to a world of all men, all brothers, all creation. They were part of this 
world. What they did and thought was of tlie most vital and momcn- 
toi^ importance to it. It gave them a trembling and vehement sense of 
universal brotherhood, of deep love, of mission, of grandeur, of 
significance. It was incredible that these simple and illiterate men. 
involved in the deep subterranean preoccupation of beasdike in- 
dividualism,, could stand up as living souls and understand the vision 
bo might the poor, illiterate peasants and shepherds have listened 
to Ae Sermon on the Mount, to the Man who spoke on the shores of 
tjahJee. Like them, these beasts and catde were aroused to love and 
pa^ionate importance and sacrifice. They lost themselves, but in 
doing so they gamed the world. The vague and unformed souls 
took stature upon themselves, the stature of men, with the light of 

mn without cold logic, that man 

K ^ And he knew that even 

MuW aroused to thU underetanding, that he 

^er^erT L did affeb^md men 

Ki,f 11^ individual sense of importance there was no 
selfishne^, but only love and strength and grandeur. 

So, this uncouth Englishman had aroused his brother-beasts to 
Franz had susnertPd , ^h, he was more dangerous than 

aS^enH 7 " ‘‘“d a right to devour and^ dSttov 

and rend, for every reason of their tigerhool He was the mldt“ itce 
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of the lambs, who were born only to feed the strong. He was the fool 
who had set out, in his puny strength, to upset the very laws of nature, 
to reverse the race, to undo the batde. 

Franz was 'still incredulous, but filled with a gathering and in- 
furiated anger. He felt himself threatened, menaced, ambushed. 

Tom wiis still speaking. His audience was breathless, moved, 
stirred. Franz saw clenched fists and shining eyes and exalted smiles. 
He was almost weeping, and feeling his emotion, they wept with him. 

“ So remember, lads, that to-morrow it’s just the old fight between 
Us and Them. Between men and the tigers. We’ll win ! We’ll win 
if we want to win ! Nothin’ is goin’ to stop us but ourselves.” 

Franz touched the sleeve of the burly man. “ It’s over,” he said. 
" You know what you have to do.” And he looked at Tom Harrow 
with the eyes of a relentless and savage enemy, an enemy who felt 
himself assailed and mortally threatened. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

Franz Stoessel, who knew himself completely, always freely admitted 
that he had little imagination beyond the expedient and the practical. 
Yet even he knew that in that mean and draughty hall, lighted by 
smoking gas jets, and filled with the odours of sweat, acid, tobacco 
and beer and unwashed -bodies and dirty clothing, he had seen some- 
thin" of tremendous drama and power. He had seen the mam- 
iesuuion of a force that could be terrible and majestic, sublime and 
affrighting. He had seen the bottomless well from which all glory and 
terror could be dredged, invincible and resistless. 

He had seen the immense grandeur of which even . the lowest man 
could be capable. He had seen the immortality contained even in the 
most formless lumps of flesh. This did not seem heroic nor beautiiul 
to him. It had seemed grotesque, and contained a threat “ 

The morality of the strong man is his own power, he """ 

tite weak seized upon some dark and mysterious 

tangible or material, then the strong were menact^. For the strong 
buiU their houses of stone. The lightnings which jhe weak “uid 
invoke by invoking their inherent immortality could 
houses of stone, and reduce them to heaps ol graveh Franz w 
dash of insight which was deeper than any imagmat^ he ^ 

possessed, suddenly realised one colossal fact : When the people 

behold a vision, let tyrants beware. 

He saw that Tom’s crude phrase : Us ^ ” Tom’s 

vividly true. In himself, he believed he belonged to Them. 
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challenge was directed at him. He dared not let that challenge go 
unheeded. As he slipped as unobtrusively as possible with John 
Brent. out of the hall, his uneasy anger increased. He was glad of this. 
Now he could proceed without that vague, dark pain which had 
assailed him in the hall. He vv'as whole again. At the doorway, the 
two men were joined by Collins, a larger and more competent and 
ruthless man than Brent. The three consulted briefly, then Brent 
and Collins hurried quickly down a dark street. 

Jan Kozak, whose slow mind was now a slowly boiling mass of 
hatred and vengeance, tried to struggle through the crowd to Tom 
Harrow. But in spite of his brutdl thrustings and surgings, he could 
not reach him. Tom was exhausted. He had made a previous appoint- 
ment to meet Franz at a certain place. They were to walk home to- 
gether, artd discuss the strike called for to-morrow. By the time Jan 
Kozak reached the platform by literally beating a pathway through 

the crowds of excited, shouting and exalted men, Tom Harrow had 
disappeared. 

The big Hungarian was filled with despair and terror. When 
friends plucked at his arm to stop him on his w'ay to the door, in order 
to discuss Tom’s speech with him, he brutally and wildly struck oil 
the friendly hands, shouting incoherently. They could not under- 
stand lum. ‘Dully angered, they stared after liim, muttering, wonder- 
ing at his large, black face and glittering eyes. He reached the door- 
way, and peered into the street. It was dark and deserted. The 
flickering gas amps were haloed in fog and drizzle, the shabby ware- 
houscs on each side of the street were blank and faceless. Over the 
city flickered a dim, scarlet mist, like a conflagration. Jan Kozak 
ran up the street, groamng in despair, sobbing in his deep chest. Tom 
Hairow and Franz Stoessel were nowhere in sight. He raced down 

shouting. A patrolman, thinking he was 

o^*«r rolled 

anH K’ f ^ ° gutter. Jan stood for an instant under a gaslight 
hntr^h ^ beast’s. For over^half an 

h^H ^ another, and met no one. He 

^ in his native Hungarian forests, ank “e 
into h' nightm^e sensation now overcame him, and put lead 
mto^h.s fee,. He sobbed aloud, his large lips blubbering. Z wfij 

A horse-car passed, rattling and swaying. Jan leapt upon the 

n >nto the kerosene-lighted interior ^ A few 

nodding labourers sprawled on the wooden seats. There was no one 

else. Jan jumped down into the wet gutter slipped crark^ k J 

ag^ns, the curb, anc^ lay unconsdorr’seStor^^'^ 
dnppmg down upon him. me ram, 
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In the meantime, Tom had met Franz at the appointed place. 
At tlie sight of his friend, his long haggard face brightened with satis- 
faction and a touch of happy egotism. He locked his arm in Franz’s, 
and exclaimed : “ A jolly good speech, eh ? Wot d’ye tliink of it, 
’Andsomc ? ** 

‘‘ Excellent,” replied Franz, with his bland smile that revealed 
nothing. 

'lorn chuckled, turned up the collar of his shabby great-coat, 
pulled down his cap. The mood of exultation was strong and intoxi- 
cating in him. He hugged Franz’s arm affectionately. 

“ I could do with a good cup of tea,” he said. “ Dolly’ll be 
waitin’ for us.” He laughed shortly and excitedly. “ Well, lad, it’s 
the strike to-morrow ! I’d like to see their faces ! ” he added, and 


now there was a growl in his voice. 

Franz halted briefly. He pretended to be absorbed in sheltering a 
light for his pipe against the wet chill wind. “ Tom,” he said, “ I 
see your point very well. But what will the strike accomplish, after 
all ? Can you trust these men ? What if they refuse to strike to- 
morrow ? ” 

Tom’s eyes narrowed as he studied that calm, expressionless profile 
in the uncertain light of a street-lamp. “ They’ll strike,” he said, 
ominously. He asked, with a sudden hardness : “And you, Fritzie? 

You go with us ? ” . 

Franz puffed with concentration on his pipe. “ Yes. I told you I 

would do what the others do.” 

Now he looked directly at Tom Harrow, his enemy. “ You could 
go far,” he said, reflectively. “ If you were not such a fool. 

Then the old uneasy darkness filled him again. “ Tom,” he said, 
suddenly. “ Will you talk this over with me to-night ? At your house. 


Perhaps ” . j 

“ No,” said Tom, in such a quiet voice that Franz stepped 

back apprehensively, “ there’ll be no more gabbin’. And, Fritzie, 

he added, looking into Franz’s face, “ I’m holdin’ you to your 


Tiiey went on together, in silence. Wisps of mist floated along the 
broken wooden walks. They heard the dismal hooting ol a nver v^e^el. 
The thunder of a passing train shook the heay wet ^he 
houses loomed above them, tlie blank windows dripping with moisture. 

The sky palpitated with dim scarlet. _ r 

Franz glanced behind him Ihrtively. Two distant 
swifdy along in their rear, keeping close to the doo^^f the 

warehouses. Franz’s heart beat quickly. He seized Tom sa™ 
hurried him along more rapidly! The night was cold, but his 
head was damp with sudden sickening sweat. 
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“ Tom,” he said, in a muffled voice, ** we’ll go to your house. 
We’ve got to talk this over, I tell you ! ” 

Tom stopped. He wrenched his arm from the grip of his friend. 
His eyes bored into that hard, pale face, which he could barely see in 
the uncertain light of a distant street-lamp. And then, as he looked, 
his own heart skipped a beat, began to pound painfully. A sense ol 
imminent terror and danger attacked him. His knees shook. But 
his voice was low and quiet when he said : ” Fritzic, wot’re you 

up to ? ” 

The Uvo men stood eye to eye in a thick, damp silence. 

Then Franz, in a last desperation, exclaimed : “ Tom, you can’t 
do this ! I tell you, it’s hopeless. I know. Let us talk it over, quietly, 
somewhere,” 

Tom was silent. The skin along his spine quickened, thrillfed. The 
wet and drizzling night, the distant howl of train and vessel, the 
flickering lights, the empty warehouses, suddenly impinged on his 
senses with an unbearable sharpness. And as part of all this, he saw 
the open and revealed face of his deadly enemy, hard and inexorable, 
the blue eyes like bits of polished stone, the flat planes of cheek and 
chin as set as stone, the big mouth implacable and grim. 

blighttrV’^^*'^ bloody 

He drew a deep breath, as a sick man might breathe. His whole 
lace sickened. The sense of danger quickened in him, but he was 
aware of it only as a pang of illness. His whole attention was con- 
centrated on that relentless countenance before him, and on a curious 
dividing pang m his chest like that of a shaft of sorrow and despon- 


I might’ve known,” said Tom, almost abstractedly. ” You] 

"O' because you’re a German 
TheXt back there, in the hall, as knows what I mean 

They re goin out 'with us. It’s not Germans, or Americans 01 
b^e^ Frenchies. It’s your sort against my sort. It’s alway. 

Tom slw^it over Franz’s immobile features 

^Id not be^r ""nameablc pang in his chest, and^ht 

‘^own his cap closer over his eves Hr 

ifd ^ 

make friends riadily. had ^ 5 ‘'?‘l"o''o''’been one tc 

had never ready trusted Stoessel. He 

“ He’s a C4ap ^ one cJZL hTdTat^ 
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Now, it was the treachery of his friend which so assaulted him, and 
his grief had no place in it for anger or hatred. His little black eyes 
reddened, became opaque with a bitter mist. Because of this mist, he 
did not see the sudden averting of Franz’s own eyes, the sudden twitch- 
ing of his lips. He never knew that Franz had seen everything, and 
that for one terrible moment he could not endure himself. 

The two lurking shadows approached more swiftly, behind Tom’s 
back. Franz was no more aware of their approach than was Tom. 
But at the instant they reached Tom, he glanced up and saw them. 

He cried : “ Tom ! Look out ! Look out ! ” 

But it was too late. As in a dreadful dream, Franz saw the flash 
of an uplifted arm, the hand holding so'mething blunt and thick. He 
heard a dull and sickening thud. He heard another and another, and 
the souhd of animal grunts. He stepped back, thrusting himself 
against the wet brick wall. Flis legs turned to jelly. 

Tom did not fall immediately. He swayed, drunkenly, under the 
blows of the detectives. PTom under his cap streams of blood flowed, 
and between the trickles his eyes looked only at Franz, leaning help- 
lessly against the wall, his head sunken on his chest. Then, still with- 
out a groan, he collapsed silently into the gutter, his head, bleeding 
profusely, half-submerged in the black and facing water. 

A roaring fog, lit with red stars, enveloped Franz. And with it 
came such a na^usea that he retched. He pressed his hands against the 
wall to keep himself upright. His body was seized by his retching, 
and suddenly, he vomited helplessly. His whole being now was 
sternly concentrated on the effort to retain consciousness. He thought 
that his legs were slowly sinking into icy water, and he felt it rising 
to his thighs, to his groin, and finally to his heart. He did not know 
that his legs shot out from under him, and that he sank heavily to the 
sidewalk, his back supported by the wall, his head thrust forward and 

downward on his chest. 


I 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Franz came swirling up through the black fog, spiralling in wide and 
dizzy circles. He felt Wmself floating impotently, and he thought : I 
must be out in a boat on the sea. His mind was confused. He was 


certain that he \yas ‘rocking in his third-class bunk on the way from 
England, and he thought that he heard his mother’s voice, close at 
hand, and clear and inflexible. He heard her say to his father : “ We 
are within sight of land. At six o’clock, we shall be in New York.” It 
was strange, he mused, that he knew New York very well, though he 
had surely never been there before. He remembered the low crowded 
sky-line, and the movement of insect tugs in curdled, brown water. He 
remembered a morning of opaline skies, drizzling softly, aftd a din of 
hooting and churning, and many shouts. It was ridiculous to believe 
he had never seen New York before. His parents were absurd. He 
heard his mother’s e.xcited voice, urging him to rise and go up on 
deck, where he would get his first glimpse of tlie new world, “ I 
have been in New York before,” he said, clearly. His mother appar- 
ently did not hear him. She was scolding him. ” A fourteen-ycar-old 
boy, and he lies in bed like a Lumpenhund ! ” she exclaimed. 

Fourteen years old ! Ridiculous. Franz laughed aloud, then 
stopped abruptly. He felt very ill. He was spiralling more rapidly, 
and he longed for nothing but sleep. “ Get up ! Get up ! ” his mother 
cried. ” It is late ! You sleep, and there is New York ! ” ” Sleep, 
sleep,” he murmured. 


No, he must not sleep. He must wake up and help Tom Harrow. 
it called, in the swirling darkness. He called to his mother : 

\ ou must help Tom.” She replied : “ Are you never going to get out 
of bed, Dummkopf? ” o o & 

He opened his eyes. The darkness still swirled in great swooping 
Circles about him. Bemused, he could feel surprise that no morning 
skyline faced him. He saw an opposite wall, running with livid 
^taracts of water, lighted by a yellow gas lamp. Thin, red spirals 
danced between him and that wall, and bursting sparks. He heard the 
chuckling of a gutter, and again, far dismal hoots; The wall against 
which he leaned shook faintly in the vibrations of a passing train 
nearby. A hot si^ness bubbled in his stomach, enhanced by the red 

spirals. He closed his eyes convulsively. He became conscious that his 
hands were shmy cold and wet, and that he was shivering violently. 
Wi ^ j remembrance came back to him. 

threatened to overwhelm him 
again. He fought it off with vicious desperation. He stared blindly 
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and savagely through the night, forcing himself to see. He saw the 
street clearly, now. He was all alone, soaked to the flesh, the coldness 
creeping along his bones. He forced himself to his knees, sobbing in 
his throat. He leaned against the wall, trying to quell the agony in 
his chest. There was no one in sight. ^Vhat had they done with Tom? 
Ah, he had it ! They were to take Tom to the nearest police station, 
declaring that he iiad attacked them in a drunken rage. It was all 
over. There would be no strike. Tom would be freed in a day or 
two, after the danger of a strike was past, and he had come to his 

senses* 

Franz thrust himself weakly from the wall, then collapsed back 
against it once more. What had happened to him ? Someone, two 
men, had struck at Tom. Franz could hear the dull murderous thuds 
again, and he sickened. Had they hurt him badly ? No I That was 
impossible. All arrangements had been made that he was not to be 
badly hurt. But that blood ! Surely, though, it had come from 
small surface wounds. He had to find out ! He had to be sure that 

tliey had not injured Tom severely. , , . , v u 

He shook his aching and clouded head, forced Ins legs to hold, 
him up. His cap was gone. He must find it. When he bent his head 
his senses swam again, weakly. Then he saw Tom Harrow m the 
cutter, his head half-submerged in the racing, black water. 

A great cry of anguish burst from him. That cry echoed back to 
him on the cold and watery air, reeking ^ight and desolaUon. 

He staggered a lew steps ; he fell on his knees beside his friend. Wi^ 
arms bmh numb and failing, he tugged at the should, 

lifted Tom’s head from the gutter, laid it on the sidewalk. The flaring 
gaslight lell on a ghastly face, on blood-and-water matted hair, on 

I ^ liniised face He called over and over, his voice echoing 

^roat.° His cries became more clamorous, more franuc. ^ 

“ Tnm > Wake up ! Tom, it is I, Franz I Look at me . 

“ f “d Id. f— d d. hd .r„ .»d lvl« «»« k” 

knees. 
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“ VVhat happened ? *’ demanded a policeman, his round, tall 
helmet dripping with water. “ What did you do to him ? ” 

The other policeman was kneeling beside Tom, running his hands 
rapidly over him. He looked up, and said curtly : “ Pretty lar gone.” 
He put his whistle to his lips and sent out a shrill and penetrating blast. 
The other policeman tugged at the distraught rhan kneeling on the 
sidewalk. “ Better lay him down, son. Got his blood all over you. 
And stop yellin’, for Christ’s sake ! *’ 

Franz looked at his hands. They were wet with blood, Tom’s 
blood. 

“ Who did it ? ” asked one of the men. 

“ I don’t know,” whispered Franz, staring at his hands. 

They had laid Tom gently on the sidewalk. Other feet were 
running towards them now. Franz knelt stupidly, looking at his 
hands. He was conscious of nothing else. He felt, rather than saw, 
a dozen new faces, policemen and workmen. He felt the rain in his 
face, and his own convulsive shivering. 

“ He’s cornin’ to,” said a- voice. 

Franz turned his drooping eyes towards Tom. Someone was 

supporting the Englishmen’s head. Slowly, inch by inch, Franz crept 

on his knees towards his friend. Tom was slowly opening his eyes. 

He looked about him. Someone wiped the blood that trickled from 
his forehead. 

“ That’s all right,” said a policeman, in a gruff voice. Take it 
slow. Don’t move. That’s right. Who hit you ? ” 

• speak. A bloody foam bubbled to his lips. He 

^ed to turn his head, and then he saw Franz’s face bent over 
him. 

The policemen, the excitedly shouting and shabby men, knew 
nothing of what had happened. But even they were suddenly silenced 
by the strangeness of the look which passed between these two, a look 

so dreadftjl, that even the most 

v ^ glittering 

edge of a kmfe-blade appear between Tom’s half-closed Vids. Thev 

saw the curious convulsion of his swollen and bleeding lips. They saw 
^e widemng of^s nostrils, from which thin scarlet threads ^were 
moudi. impassive face and the blueness of 

<« steadfastly at his enemy and his murderer, and Franz 

a word passed between them that any one could 

exchanges. Their own inner voices 
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and throbbing silence, nothing else needed to be spoken, everything 
finished and over. 

\Vhatever else the spirit of Tom Harrow had said to the spirit of 
Franz Sloessel, it had said nothing in condemnation, hatred or anger, 
but only in sorrow and regret. The feeble and fumbling hand which 
he now painfully lifted and laid on Franz’s icy fingers was only a con- 
firmation of that deep and eternal conversation. 

“ Dolly,” he whispered. 

“ Yes,” said Franz, very gently, and very softly. “ And the 
children.” And he held Tom’s hand strongly. 

Tom closed his eyes. A policeman, seeing that his life was almost 
spent, shook him a little. “ Who hit you ? ” 

Tom did not open his eyes. But his lips moved. “ I don’t know 
the barstards,” he said. He sighed once. His chest heaved ; his head 
moved spasmodically. Then he was still, with the street lamp shining 
on his dead face, his blood forming grotesque geometric patterns over 
his features. 

Franz sighed. He held his friend’s hand. It cooled in his fingers. 

And then, as though struck savagely and violently, he started. He 
looked lip. Over the peering heads of the crowd of men and police, 
he saw Jan Kozaks 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


The factory superintendent, Fritz Dietrich, glided softly into 
Schmidt’s office. He glanced swiftly across the expanse of pol^^hed 
floor and dark, rich rug to the great, shining mahogany desk, behind 
which Hans sat slumped and sullen in his fat, pink flesh. Shirred, grey 
silk draperies were drawn across the high, narrow windows to shut out 
the sudden brilliant December sun. A small fire smouldered on the 
hearth of a black marble fireplace, and threw thin ribbons of rosy 
light on the desk, on the brown walls, and caught reflections from 
Hans’s diamond cravat pin and the diamond ring on his pudgy 


There were no other chairs in the room save that on winch Ham 
sat. He did not encourage prolonged eonversat.on, he would 
But the real reason was that some peasant belhgerenee and m 

him would not allow others to sit m his presence. On “ 

visits of important men. chairs were brought m, and 
removed after the visit. Between tivo windows 

broad low divan covered with red velvet, on which he took brief naps 
when thel Sometimes he spent the night on that divan, when his 
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home became more than usually insupportal>lc to him. On his desk 
was a small gilt-framed miniature of his daughter, Ernestine. Over 
the divan hung a dark portrait of his wife’s late father, former absentee 
owner of the mills. The portrait had been painted in the best Rem- 
brandt tradition, all umber and shadow and points of light, but per- 
petual smoky fog and age and imperfect pigments had blurred it 
almost .completely to one dim tint. However, the long, thin face, the 
narrow aristocratic nose, the cold, dark eyes, looked out from the 
heavy, gold frame with supreme and icy contempt and aloofness. That 
face repudiated, with a startling and living disdain and delicate 
fastidiousness, the fat peasant seated beneath it. Sometimes suscep- 
tible visitors thought that there was affront in the lofty e.xpression, and 
passionless outrage. 

Often, when alone, Hans would tuck his hands under his broad- 
cloth coat-tails and grimace malevolently up at the portrait, with a 
kind of sardonic triumph. He loved aristocracy, with the deep grovel- 
ling respect of the innately servile. But he also hated its superiority, 
and knew its contempt for him. He would teeter back and forth on his 
heels, grunting under his breath, glaring at the portrait, hating it, 
triumphing over it. He would seem to say : “ It is justice. Aristo- 
cracy stares impotently from its golden frame, but the peasant always 
triumphs, in his flesh and his blunt life.” It is no paradox to say that 
he realised that coarse flesh and strong, brutal urging were at once 
inferior and superior to attenuated delicacy and civilisation. Hearty 
animalism used its fists on aristocracy, out of envy, hatred, respect 
and worship. It grovelled before intellect and birtli, and kicked it 
savagely whenever an occasion presented itself. The grovelling came 
not from fear, but from adoration, and the savage kicking came also 
rom It, and out of despair. The unattainable was regarded with awe 
but out of that awe came the impulse of destruction. ’ 

TTie dim, red fire struck life and fragile vitality from the cold face 
^ Simeon Bradhurst as Fritz Dietrich glided silently into Hans’ office 
Hans grunted brutally at the entrance of his superintendent. Dietrich 
spoke qiucdy, in German : 


remain quiet, but frightened and un- 
certam. men continue to work. They whisper. But there is no 
sig^ of disordeV. Burnley has arrived——” 

Ham’s sullen stodgy flesh was electrified. He struck the polished 

d«k a dull and r^ounffing blow with the fiat of his hand. His tiny 
blue eyes were inflamed. 


of rr.* shouted, viciously. “ It is no concern 
frame . I have had no part in this smaU and contemptible occasion 
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Dietrich inclined his head and murmured in respectful con* 
ciliation. 

** I understand that, Herr Schmidt. It is insulting to speak of the 
matter to you. .But the laws of America often insist on involving the 
important as well as the unimportant. It is disgusting.” 

Hans breathed loudly through his short and fleshy nose. He threw 
himself back in his chair. He beat an inluriated tattoo on his desk 
with his short, fat fingers. During ail this, he shot malignant glances 
at Dietrich. 

“ I, Hans Schmidt, have nothing to do with a drunken brawl 
between my labourers,” he said, his hoarse voice filled with fury and 
detestation. But there was sonietliing else in his eyes : fear. Out oi 
tiiis fear came rage. Dietrich knew lliis. He smiled deprecatingly, 
and inclined his head again. 

“ 1 know this too well, Herr Schmidt. Nevertheless, Burnley is 
here. He insists that if his men, Collins and Brent, are involved 
in this, he will have to protect them. He also insists upon seeing 
you.” 

At this, Hans literally leapt from his chair. He leaned his fists on 
his desk. His head was bent like that of a charging bull’s, and he 
regarded Dietrich with crimson and apoplectic hatred. 

“ You dare bring that message to me ? ” he screamed incredu- 
lously. “ You dare bring the demand of a cheap and scurvy detective 

to ME ? ” 

Dietrich coughed delicately, as though with supreme regret. “ But 
the message involves murder, Mein Herr,” he murmured. Hans 
could not see the gloating in the respectfully lowered eyes. 

Hans struck the desk violently with his fists. 

“ I have had no part in it ! You brought that rabble to Nazareth, 
not I • 

Dietrich was silent lor a moment, though he smiled a little. Then 
he said : “ You will not see Burnley, Mein Herr ? It is well. I shall 
deal with him myself. Nevertheless, he remains impudent. He says 
we delegated Stoessel to advise Brent and Collim, his men. Ihey 
acted, he declares, on the express advice oi Stoessel. 

“ Then, let Stoessel take the consequences ! ” , 

Dietrich sighed. “ In that event, no doubt Stoessel will involve us. 

I liave never trusted that Prussian. There is a saying in Saxony that a 
boar and a Prussian were mothered by the same sow.” 

Hans said nothing. He tugged open his desk out a 

box of cigars. He thrust one in his mouth. Dietrich leapt hthely o 
light it from his own box of “ lucifers.” Hans bri^d, a 
suffused, and there was a furtive' expression on it. His pursy mouth 

was sullen. 
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“ You empower me. Mein Herr, to deal with Burnley to the best 
of my ability ? ” asked Dietrich, with regretful softness. 

“ Do what you wish. But I command you not to speak my nanje.” 

Dietrich went towards the door. Tliere, he paused. “ Have you 
decided, Mein Herr, on what day you will grant an interview to Mr. 
Jules Bouchard, of Sessions Steel ? ’* 

“ That smirking swine of a Frenchman 1 *’ exclaimed Hans, with a 
look of contempt’ which could not, however, conceal tlic furtive gleam 
of his eyes. “ Sessions Steel affects to ignore us, as a third-rate mill, 
but nevertheless when a question of manganese is involved, tlicy will 
graciously become aware of our existence. Let him wait a day or two. 
Then, we shall write him.” 

Dietricli bowed, and left the office. He returned to his own desk, 
where a small, stout man with a completely bald head, a bristling 
moustache and hard, shrewd eyes, waited for him, smoking a pro- 
digious cigar. He wore a loud, black-and-white check suit with a 
black waistcoat across which swung a thick, gold watch-chain. On 
Dietrich’s desk he had placed his round brown derby hat and a gold- 
headed cane. About him there was an air of callous surety and 
determination, at once compact and ruthless. 

Well ? ” he said shortly, seeing Dietrich. He made a motion of 
rising. 

Dietrich respectfully waved him back to his chair, and then seated 
himself. He then became aware for the first time of two burly men 
lurking near the outer door. But though he became aware of them, 
he affected to ignore them. He made a litUe, bony tent of his fingers 
and regarded Burnley with benevolence. But Burnley was accus- 
tomed to benevolence in awkward and precarious circumstances, and 
ms shrewd, grey eyes narrowed in malicious suspicion. Moreover, 
Dietrich s lean, foxlike face, and the pale, blue eyes beltind their half- 
lenses, did not disarm him in the least. 

Dietrich coughed. He smiled affectionately, and thrust a box of 
cigars across his desk towards the chief of the private detective bureau 

cigars, and with a grunt, helped himself to a 
handful, wh^h he deliberately inserted in the capacious pockets of his 
waistcoat. He waited. i- r 

back in his chair. « I have 
talked to Mr. Shmidt,” he said, in his high Saxon voice. “He is 

most regretful. But at the present moment he is unable to see you 

much as he might desire to. He is engaged with a number of clcrU 

in annotaang la^e new orders. However,” added the superin- 

unrt ’ smiling briskness, “ he delegates me to teU you that 
under no arcumstances would he consider ignoring the-er_present 
posiUoli of your agents, should the necessity arise. He would con- 
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sidcr bearing part of the cost of the fee, at least, for excellent 
attorneys ” 

Burnley’s eyes became glittering points of light. He glanced over 
his shovilder at Brent and Collihs. He spoke in a voice of deep sarcasm : 
“Now, boys, isn’t that just too jim-dandy of Mr. Schmidt? He 
will shed a few tears for you when you get hanged. Capital, eh ? ” 

The two men laughed shortly, in voices like menacing growls. 

Burnley turned back to Dietrich, and his face was full of cold 
threat. 

“ Look here, you, there ain’t going to be any ‘ necessity.’ You’re 
all in it, Schmidt and the rest of you. If one of my boys hangs, he 

won’t hang alone. Understand ? ” 

Dietrich examined his pale fingernails with rapt attention. Then 
he said softly : “ Let us be sensible, and consider the situation. Your 
agents were not commissioned to any — acts of violence, lhat is 
against all the principles of the Schmidt Steel Company. However, 
he said, lifting his hand to interrupt a violent outburst frorn Burnley, 
“ it is hardly likely that any untoward— circumstances— shall arise. 
We are now awaiting the return of Franz Stocssel, who gave in- 
structions to your agents, and who is now attending the inquest. It is 
not possible that he will involve himself, and your agents. I understand 
that the unfortunate-victim— died without incriminating any one. 

Burnley threw himself back in his chair and regarded Dietrich 


menacingly. ^ , „ , . , 

“ We will wait for this Stoessel, he said. 

Dietrich gazed through the window contemplatively, and with^an 
air S^-cntle detachment. “ That might be well ” he murmured. The 
two m'en near the door sat down deliberately, lit cigars, arid waited, 
their beefrLnds on their spread kne«. Dietrich glanced at them 

'‘^tl‘r''ich?eL^™l’'ttenrn ^ desk. “ You wilU.cuse me. 

please.” -id. in his rnurmuring and^^^^^^ 

dm p'r^em ^ mat o"n ^Minute after minute passed. Burnley was nm 
Imiii^rtei^He puffed stolidly - :ound%T pen^^ 

frated into the office in a dull ^^^te^anean roar. The^p^ . 

*, si” ; ..a . ..ii 

-x :s;.rcrB.-s;s s -- 
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wish to hear the results of the inquest.’^ He smiled at Burnley. “ This 
is Franz Sloessel. He will now tell us about the inquest.” 

But Franz ignored all these niceties. He came directly to Die- 
trich’s desk. He leaned towards the superintendent and pressed his 
clenched fists down on the wood. He spoke only to him, and then in 
German. 

“ The inquest is over. Closed. The verdict was an attack by un- 
known thieves. I beat them off.” He looked at Dietricli with a slight 
but terrible smile. “ I am a hero. I did all I could to protect my 
friend. The police were there. They gave their evidence. They 
repeated Harrow’s last words, that he did not know, the identity of 
his attackers. There is a warrant out for llie unknown thieves. Three 
warehouse watchmen were found with excellent imaginations. They 
saw the thieves, and described- them as three or four shabbily-dressed 
men with caps pulled low over their eyes, carrying clubs.” 

Dietrich looked at Franz with a sweet expression, and breathed 
with relief. He turned to Burnley, who put up a short brusque hand. 
“ Don’t interpret. I know your damned language.” He stared at 
Franz Stoessel. “ Congratulations on being a hero,” he said, ironically. 
“ Or maybe you’re just a smart man. Maybe you got a touchy feeling 
for your own neck. My boys wouldn’t’ve hanged alone.” 

“ No,” said Franz, very quietly, and looking only at Dietrich with 
his swollen and diffused eyes, “ we would not have hanged alone.” 

Dietrich, suddenly uncomfortable, roused himself to renewed 
benevolence. “ So it is all finished,” he said, lightly. “ There is 
nothing more to say. I advise you to take your agents, all of them, 
out of town immediately, Mr. Burnley, Now, there is a matter of 
your fee ” 

Burnley slapped the desk before him heavily and slowly. ” My 
fee, yes. It was to be two thousand dollars, for last night, and for 
to-day, if any disorders came up in your mills. But I’ve decided tliat 
am t enough. I want four thousand. My boys deserve it. They did a 
good night’s work for you bastards.” He glanced over his shoulder 
neci^ ?^” Colhns. “ A fair price, eh, boys, for risking your 


Preposterous !» exclaimed Dietrich. Franz still stood, leaning 

glaucou^ 

eyes. Dietnch affected to ignore him. ^ 

thought/’ he said, maybe vou’re 
nght. Maybe n is preposterous. My boys only removed a^fcller 
diat wouldVe <»st Mr. Schmidt maybe ttventy-five thousand do lai^ 
Four thousand's too cheap for the work we done. We want sk' 

‘housand dollars out of Mr. Schmidt’s money-bags ? 
If there d been a strike, it would’ve cost him ttvice as much. If iherc’d 
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been a trial, and my boys here got involved, Schmidt might just as 
^veli have closed down his mills and gone out of business, if not worse. 
Si.\ thousand it is, Mr. Dietrich.” 

Franz stirred. It seemed even to the alarmed Dietrich that that 
stirring cost him a prodigious effort, that the very act of pushing 
himsell upright involved a mortal strain. Sweat appeared on his grey 
lace, and at the corners of his grim, clenched mouth. He looked at 
Burnley, and something in his expression made that gentleman sit 
up abruptly, as tliough anticipating attack. 

“Two thousand dollars,” said Franz, in a low voice. “Two 
tliousand dollars for a murder. ITat is a lot of money. Judas got 
only thirty pieces of silver.” 

Dietrich opened his mouth as if to speak, then said nothing. Out 
of the corner of his eye he saw that Schmidt’s door was slightly open. 

Burnley narrowed his eyes to an evil slit, as he sat up in his chair, 
regarding Franz warily. 

“ So ! ” he said. “ A big talker, ain’t you ? What’s it got to do 
with you, any\vay ? You’re a kind of gandy-dancer around here, eh ? 
Keep your moutli shut when you ain’t being consulted.” He turned 
to Dietrich insolently. “ Five thousand dollars. That s my last piice. 
Take it or leave it.” 

Dietrich was silent. He looked at Franz, whose exhausted and 
stony lace had taken on its look ol implacability and hatred. 

“ Don’t try me,” he said to Burnley, in tliat same low, pent voice. 
“ I’m reaching the place where I don’t care what happens. To me, 
or to any one. In five minutes, tlie price will be one thousand. Make 


up your mind.” .. r- j 

Dietrich cleared his throat deprecatingly. The fee agreed upon 

was t\^'o tliousand dollars, Mr. Burnley,” he said. “ We must adhere 

to the original bargain.” , , , , , n r u- 

Brent came forward now, walking lightly on the balls of his feet, 

lus neck and head thrust forward, his large brutal face wrinkling like 

that of a gorUla’s. He faced Franz, laid a gripping hand on his 

''’““Shut up,” he said, briefly, and he raised the other hand, clenched 

into a fist, and pressed it viciously against Franz’s chin 

Franz did not move for a moment dien he struck down the hst, 

and wrenclied himself free from tire other s grip. He smiled a htt , 

and the red veins thickened in his eyes. a * ? T ran swear 

“ It was you, wasn’t it, Brent, who hit Harrow first ? I can swear 


Brent lifted his fist suddenly, tlien held it back. lip > 

Then, very slowly, he dropped lus fist. He panted slightly. 
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he had seen in Franz’s face terrified him. He shook his head, as 
thotigh he had been struck. He looked at Burnley. 

“ Chief,” he said, “ let’s take the money. I’m gettin’ out of town, 
right now.” 

Burnley said nothing for several long moments. He looked from 
Dietrich, faintly smiling, to Franz, and tlien to Brent. He chewed his 
lower lip. He tapped his fingers on the desk. Then he stood up. 

“ Two thousand dollars, then, you swine,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

Dietrich, his smile broader, shook his head. “ I am sorry, Mr. 
Burnley. No cheques. You understand, of course. But I have the 
money, in cash.” He unlocked a drawer, and withdrew a packet of 
bills, which he gendy laid before die chief of detectives. Then he 
leaned back in his chair, and smiled again, as though amused. 

Burnley lifted the packet. He slapped the desk with it, slowly, 
significandy. Then he clapped his hard derby on his bald head. He 
took up his cane. He dangled it in his hand. Then he laughed shortly. 

“ Remember, Mr. Dietrich, the Burnley Detective Agency is 
always at your service.” He turned to Brent and Collins. ” Boys, 

we’re licked. But our necks ain’t goin’ to stretch. That’s somethino 
to think of.” 

He left, followed by his burly men. The door banged behind him. 

Then it was that Franz collapsed into the chair Burnley had 
vacated. He stared before him, blindly. Dietrich surveyed him with 
a magnanimous expression. 

“ Stoessel, you have saved us a great deal. You have also saved 
Us considerable money. Mr. Schmidt ” 

Franz aroused himself He jerked himself upwards in his cliair, 

and l^ned forward as if to spring. His face and his eyes were friglit- 

iul. His bitten lips showed tiny beads of blood. Dietrich, aghast. 

pushed h .5 chair from his desk. His eyelids, with tlicir pale lashes. 

flickered m deathly alarm. But when Franz spoke, it was in his usual 
quiet tones. 

I have saved you nothing, Dietrich. In fact, this little affair is 
going to cost ^e Schmidt Steel Company a great deal of money 
There IS Tom Harrow s wdow, and his three small children. It whl 
cost the Schmidt Steel Company just five iliousand dollar as a 
sympathy offering to Mrs. Harrow, in her great loss.” as a 

You are mad ! ” gasped Dietrich. 

FraM shook hi^ead. He smiled, as though to himself “ Five 
thou^nd dollar, -pie Schmidt Steel Company regrets the loss of a 
valued foreman, and commiserates with his widow. A noble g^ture ” 

contpm° f 11 Dietrich, staring at him with hating 

contempt. We shall give not a penny.” ® 
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“ Yes, you will,” said Franz, nodding his head, and smiling again, 
that vacue and dreadful smile. “ You will also listen to what I have 
to say. 

“ In the first place, there is a. man here who knows. How he 
knows, I do not know, myself. But it is c''rtain he does. Whether he 
overheard some of our arrangements or not, I do not know. I think 
not. I think he only surmises. He is a foreman, also, one of Harrow’s 
most devoted followers. I have only to speak to him. A strike will 
follow, a very disastrous strike. That is only one of the contingencies. 
One of the smallest.” 

He paused. He drew a deep, slow breath, as though something 
were torturing him unbearably. Dietrich regarded him palely, his 
mouth gripped in a thin line. Tht crack bf Schmidt’s door widened. 

Neither saw it. u -ru * 

Franz lifted his hand, spread out the fingers. He bent one. 1 hat 

is the first contingency. The second is more formidable. If the money 

is not paid to Mrs. Harrow, I may be compelled to go to the police 

and tell what I know ” t> u •* 

Dietrich laughed evilly. “ And involve yourself ? Remember, it 

was you who gave the instructions to the detectives.” 

“ I cave instructions only to incite a brawl with Harrow. Then 

to drag him away to the nearest police station, where he would be 

held for a day or two until all danger of the strike was past. In the 

first place, the whole thing was illegal. If Harrow died accidentally, 

Ss Lring the commission of an illegal act. And the illegal act was 

ne^etratel by your hirelings. It was you who called them, not I. 

TTeed not Large just now on the consequences following an 

«hitc nostrils dilated. He looked at Franz malig- 

‘ You will hang,” he said, and he repeated the words, with veno- 

Franz'Lcline'^°l^tLd" ‘‘ as Burnley said, I shall not hang 

Dietrich’s thin, white face was a slab of PaUid eval. 

wonder, and again 

E 'a; hSd. A.d ,1,.. 

“ He was my friend ! ” 
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“ And you killed your friend,” remarked Dietrich, enjoying him- 
self. His almost colourless eyes blinked pleasandy behind their lenses. 

“ No,” said Franz, in a dull, sick voice. “ I did not kill him. It 
was something else that killed him.” He stood upright, swaying a 
little. He looked through the windows, and fixed his gaze on the 
chimneys of the great mills. 

He saw the mills. Something stirred in him, the lar echoing 
memory of Tom Harrow’s voice. When they had stared so intently at 
each other during those last frightful moments before Tom had died, 
Franz had heard that voice in himself. He had heard : ” There is a 
devil in you, Franz. God help you.” 

Yes, there was a devil in him, he thought. A devil that would not 
let go. A devil that would drive him on, even now. It was his nature. 
Tom had recognised that, recognised the awlul truth that no man 
can resist himself, that he must Ibllow his nature, even if it led him to 
hell. Tom, the uncouth and uneducated, Tom who had suffered, 
Tom who knew everything had known this also. The appalling im- 
potence of man against himself had been known to him. At the last, 
he had had only compassion. 


A bell sounded in Hans’s office. Dietrich sprang to his feet and 
glided away. Franz did not notice his going. No, he thought, it is 
not quite true. I can go back. Even now, I can go back. 

And then he knew that he could not go back. The devil in him- 
self had him. He lacked even the desire to resist. Later, he believed 
that was his strength. 

Dietrich returned. Franz looked at him blindly, not seeing him. 
Die^ich was smiling again, almost affectionately. 

Stoessel, I am pleased to tell you that I have discussed your 

suggestion— with Mr. Schmidt, and, as always, he is willing to be 
genero^. Mrs, Harrow will receive five thousand dollars from the 
bchmidt Steel Company. Mr. Schmidt sympathises with Mrs. 
Harrow in her great sorrow ” 

Franz’s ey« focused swiftly on the superintendent’s feral features. 
He passed his hand over his lips and chin. 

strike gesture,” he said, “ will be an excellent deterrent to a 


Suddenly he bu^rst into a wild 6t of laughter. He rocked on his 
heels. He caught the back of a chair to keep himself from falling ' He 

T ■ the room with a 

mad and mtrthl^ sound. He shook his h?ad ; tears spurted W his 
eyes, as though he were overcome. 

Dietrich, appalled, retreated to .the windows, and plucked at th#* 
cord^ of the wmdow-shade with nervous fingei^. ^ 

Verriickt 1 ” he muttered. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


On the morning of the funeral of Tom Harrow, Egon Stoessel awoke, 
and lay silendy, gazing about him with a dumb and terrified ex- 
pression. 

Each night when he went to bed, he prayed humbly, and with 
trembling, that to-morrow there would be a change. To-morrow, he 
would think, despairingly, yet with a faint hope, it would be different. 
He would open his eyes. He would see the ashen light of morning 
ntore clearly, as it came through the windows. There would not be, 
first, a complete darkness, followed thereafter by a dim glimmer, then 
by sudden wheels of fire whirling before his vision, and then, veiy 
slowly, as the wheels faded, the emerging of the rectangular shape of 
the window palely grey in the dusky wall. To-morrow, he would 
say to himself, he would awake, and there would be the window, 
reassuringly complete and sharp, without the terrifying preliminaries 
which had afflicted his eyes and his senses for the past few weeks. 

But this morning, the wheels of fire were more vivid, more scalding 
to his aching eyes, and after their passing, the window did not emerge 
at all. Terror set his heart to rolling and plunging. He sat upright, 
his flannel nightshirt dampening with sudden icy sweat. There was 
only darkness. Perhaps, he screamed to himself fflrough his terror, 
it was still night. He fumbled in the bed for Emmi. She was not there. 
Then he heard the sounds of her in the kitchen, and he knew, from the 
sounds, tiiat the bottom door was wide open. There should, therefore, 
fie a long streaming upwards from the kitchen lamp, lit in the early 
dawn. But dicre was no streaming. Everything was as black as the 


bottom of a pit at midnight. 

Impelled now, by pure primitive terror, he swung his thin legs 
over the side of the bed. He thrust his arms out before him, and, 
whimpering, he felt his way to the door. It was wide open. He 
reached downwards with a shaking and tentative foot, found the 
stairu-ay. Then, giving way- entirely to his terror and horror, he 
plunged down tlie stairway, hitting against the sides of the close, cold 
walls his feet hardly finding tlie stairs. He burst into the kitchen with 


a great cry of anguish. 

“ Emmi ! I cannot see ! I am blind ! ” ^ 

He stood there, in the warm and lighted kitchen, staring blmaiy 
belore him, an old thin, haggard man, with a wild, white lace and out- 
stretched, reaching arms. His nightshirt fell about his quaking knees. 
His grey hair stood upright on his tremulous head. His eyes, wicle ana 
staring, bulged, and his moudi was open, and now silent, but with an 
expression as though he were inwardly screaming, over and over. 
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Threads of glaucous saliva stretched from one distended lip to the 
other. 

Emmi, paralysed, stared at him from the stove, a large wooden 
spoon in her hand. For several moments, she was incapable of moving. 
Her face became ghastly grey in hue. Her whole vision was absorbed 
in the sight of that figure in the doonvay, reaching for her, silently 
shrieking, the fingers extended and clutching air, like a drowning man 
. clutching water. 

Then the spoon dropped from her hand with a clatter on to the 
iron stove. Egon felt her strong reassuring arms about him, and she felt 
his quivering rigidity and frantic, clutching hands, which first seized her 
shoulders, tjien her wrists, her hands, her shoulders again. 

“ Nonsense,” she said, loudly, keeping her thickening voice firm 
and calm over her own terror and agony. “ It will pass in a moment. 
Egon, you must control yourself.” 

She seized his hands strongly in her own, pressing warmth into 
their bony coldness, trying to subdue their awful trembling. She led 
him to a chair near the stove. There, she chafed his hands, talked 
soothingly. He gasped, stared about him, his eyes bulging madly. A 
film was over them. Trickles of sweat rolled down his face, hung in 
drops from his chin. He could not speak. He could only stare, and 
allow her to rub his hands, and, finally, his numb and jerking feet. 

“ You are cold,” she scolded. “ You have taken a chill. That will 
hurt the eyes. You must control yourself.” 

His voice came, bubbling, incoherent. “ Emmi ! ” 

“ Be calm. In a moment, you will see again. It is nothing. It 
has often happened to me,” she lied, steadfastly. 

At this word of hope, he broke into loud, dry sobbing. He drew her 
hands to his chest, held them there in a spasmodic grip. ' He tried to 
see^ her face, but there was only complete darkness. She saw him 
trying to see her, and the sight of those filmed, distended eyes, blind 
and veined witli scarlet threads, was almost more than she could 
r heart was pounding with a torturing pain. She felt the grip 

of his hands, holding hers in death’s grown strength. 

. happened before,” he said, and he spoke as though his 

voice wenched itself painfully through a paralysed throat. “ I have 
been afraid. I thought it would pass.” 

It will pass,” she said, quietly. She let him hold her hands. She 
sat back on her heels. Her face was still and white, .her pale lips parted 
in her effort to breathe. The stove fumed near them 
of warmth and comfort. The lamp flickered on the 
pool of light on the plates and cuUery. A smell of 
fresh bread filled the kitchen. On its shelf over the 
a clock ticked loudly. 


, senaing out rays 
table, throwing a 
coffee and new, 
black, iron sink. 
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“ B'- calm,” said Emmi, rubbing her husband’s pallid hands over 
and over, after she had gently released them. “ In a moment, you 
will see.” 

His trembling lessened. But his blind eyes were still fixed on her 
face in their wild and distended and unblinking desperation. 

” Emmi, Emmi ! ” he whimpered, over and over. 

“ Yes,” she said, in her quiet and unshaking voice. She reached 
o\’cr to a chair and took her shawl which she had laid there after the 
fire had warmed the cold room. She put the shawl over Egon’s thin, 
bent shoulders. Over its thick, grey folds, his gaunt, corded throat 
and quaking head emerged. His look was piteous, distraught, blue 
with tenor. He felt nothing but her reassuring presence, her strength, 
upon which lie had leaned for so many years. He was conscious of 
nothing else but the courage and firmness of her hands, and her 
soothing words. He clung to her with a sudden conv'ulsive movement, 
leaning towards her, burying his distracted face on her shoulder. She 
licld him to her as she might have held a child, rocking a little on her 
heels, murmuring in his ear. After a little, he wept. She felt his tears 
through the tliin, blue cotton of her dress, and they were like drops of 
blood to her. 

She and Egon were alone in the dark, cold flat. Franz had spent 
the night at Tom Harrow’s cottage, silting with a few men from the 
mills, while Dolly, exhausted and prostrate, slept. There was no one 
to send for help. There was nowhere to look for strength only in herself. 
And she knew that always she had had to look for strength only in her 
own fortitude and courage. 

Moment by moment she held Egon, seeing and feeling his tears, 
and her own face grew perceptibly older and more shrunken. Her pale 
blue eyes became suffused with something more poignant than tears. 
The bones of cheek and jaw and eye-socket sharpened under her 
thoughts and her almost overwhelming fear. The temples, from 
which her greying, yellow hair was strained upwards to their knot 
on the top of her head, took on a bruised appearance. Tliere was a 
blue and deathly shadow about her lips and wide nostrils. But never 
for a moment did she allow the sobbing old man in her arms to feel 
or guess the anguish that pervaded her, and the nausea that sent 
thrills of retching through her spare body. She stared over hi^ head 
unblinkingly, her eyes fixed on a terrible and mournful vision, which 
could sicken and temporarily strike her down, but wiiich could never 

overcome her. „ 

“ It will pass,” she said, over and over. “ Be calm. It will pa^. 

Finally, he became quiet in her arms. The scalding tears grew less 
and less. He said, brokenly : “ Emmi, what shall we do, if I am 

blind ? ” 
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“ You are not blind,” she said, vigorously. “ Believe it. You arc 
not blind. But it has been very wrong, not to tell me belbre. Then, 
tliis could have been spared you. I have asked you to see a physician, 
when your glasses did not help you any longer. But you delayed. 
Your eyes are strained. If you will be calm, your sight will be 
restored.” 

Yes, yes,” he whispered, his shaking lips against her neck. He 
believed her. Emmi had never lied to him. 

Again, there was silence in the kitchen. Egon’s thin, old body 
relaxed, warmed by her arms, the stove, and the shawl. She held him 
closer. A great and melancholy tenderness flooded her heart, her 
soul. It seemed to her that her flesh could not contain such*a flood, 
that it must burst from her, and that she must cry out, and weep 
aloud. She had always loved Egon with a cold and jealous and pro- 
tecting passion, almost savage in its possessivcncss. He had been her 
child. Franz had never been her child. He had, first, been her equal, 
and then her superior. Finally, he had hated her. Suddenly, witli a 
sad horror, she saw that she had come to hate him in turn. But the 
hatred, strangely, had not dissolved her understanding of what he 
was, nor- had it destroyed her bitter love for him. Never had she felt 
for him this protecting passion she felt for Egon, not even when he had 
lain in her arms as a child. In some way she must always have known 
that Egon was one of the innocents of the world, covered with wounds, 
eternally suffering, silent and gentle and bewildered. She knew, now, 
that he had always suffered. She must have known, subconsciously, 
that he had suffered, but never had the thought risen to her conscious 
mitid. Now, she was appalled, aghast, filled with self-reproach and 

corroding remorse. All these years she had failed him, though she had 
loved him. 


^ye IS not enough, she cried to herself, some coldness in her 
vanishing forever. Love was never enough. Love was sometimes a 
door separaung those who loved, blinding them, feeling the loved one 
befund the door, but always out of reach. There must be a sensiUve 
underetanding also. She had never understood Egon, however much 
she had loved and protected him. He had made her impatient, 
because of her lack of comprehension. He had known that im- 
pattence, and had become silent, not reproachful, only mournful, and 
hopeless. in a miiror, she saw his yearning for his home ; she saw 
the scenes he saw, which had never touched her own sensibilities. She 
sa^^ Its creeping sorrow in her own bones. She liad 

nnTtf t ^ She had brought him to a hateful land, which he had 

liad only frightened and confused hirii. She had 
brought him to a land of coldness, which had no place in it for gentle- 
ness and placidity and humble hearts and peace. She had filfed his 
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ears with its raw clangour, the sound of its machines, the clamour of 
its lifeless vitality, the uproar of its growth, which was only a mechani-‘ 
cal gro\vtli, as though some monstrous mechanism had acquired the 
ability to extend its^arms of steel and grow n6w rivets and new pistons, 
until all the world was lull of its screeching and grinding, its wheels 
and its rods, its belts and its whistles, a Juggernaut of steel. She was 
certain there ^vas no soul in this mechanism, in its scraping bedlam 
ol noise and brutality. Egon had been caught in its glittering and 
bellowing turmoil, its shifting nightmare of faces, its flashes of flame, 
its concatenation of din, its horrible and gigantic rhythm and blood- 
less pulsing. He was like a moth in a jungle of pistons and belts, 
fluttering feebly. He was appalled by the facelessness of American 
life, lor all his life he had seen only man and not men. The poverty 
of this life, its cold fever, its greedy iron heart, had broken him, and his 
own horror had destroyed him. 

Emmi held him with new fierce tightness in her arms. 

“ It has been too much for you, Egon,” she said. “ We shall go 
back to the Fatherland. I was mistaken. There is no fulfilment of 
dreams here. I believed lies, or I believed in a thing which has already 
died in America. W'c came too early, or too late. We shall to home.” 
She felt him stir fitfully against her breast. 

“ Emmi,” he whispered, “ for you to go back will be a defeat.” 
She stared over his head grimly. 

“ Not to retreat, in defeat, is idiocy. Besides, what am I ? Am I 
important ? No ! Not even the dreams I had were important.” 

Her egotism, then, received a wound Ifom which it would never 
entirely recover. But her wide, hard eyes looked at the wound bitterly. 

“ And Franz ? ” whispered Egon. His stirring was stronger now, 

as though he were daring to hope. 

“ Franz will go with us. Of that I am sure. He is much attached 

to you. He will not let you go alone.” 

Egon was silent. Then suddenly, as though new strength had been 
given him, new joy, new realisation, he lifted his head, and smiled 
wildly. A light even came into his blind eyes. 

“ Home ! ” he cried. “ My home ! My Fatherland ! ” 

She could not bear the sight of that convulsive ecstasy. 

“ Home,” she repeated, and could feel reliei that he could not see 

her dry, twisted lips. ^ , , 

He put his hands over his face and wept aloud. She let him weep. 

Her embittered heart was filled with a humble and astonished wonder 

that she had never known before what Egon h^d suffered su^h 

patient and gentle silence. It frightened her, tormented her, made her 

feel mean and contemptible. , 

Egon dropped his hands. Then he started violently. He looked 
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about him, unbelieving. He looked at Emmi, and his old, pale lips 
parted, as though intolerably surprised. 

“ I see ! ” he cried. “ I see again ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” she exclaimed, overcome. She took his hands. Yes ! I 
understand, now. It was not your eyes, my Egon. It was your mind, 
your heart, that could not longer endure to see your life ! ” 

They clung to each other convulsively, weeping together, heart to 
heart as they had never been before. 


3he made him return to bed, and brought him his breakfast, though 
he protested, his face shining, that he had never felt so well. He 
'watched her mpve about the room, he allowed her to feed him. He 
was like a trusting and rapturous child, brought back from death. 

Once he took her hand, “ You are so good to me, Emmi, Lieb- 
chen,” he said, and then he kissed the back of that dry, bony hand, 
and then the callouses on its palm. She looked down on his bent, 
grey head, and her heart twisted savagely. 

He was never to go back to the office in the Mills. That, she had 
decided. There was five thousand dollars in the bank. It was enough. 
She had another inspiration. Irmgard still owned the small farm in 
Germany. She, Emmi, would buy that farm. Her inspiration 
mounted. They would all return, she and Egon and Franz and Irm- 
g&vd 1 Franz and Irmgard would be married. She, Emmi, would 
forget herself, forget all her silly impassioned dreams. She would 
live for Egon, and her grandchildren. She would be an old German 
frau, contented on the land. 


I have lived for nothing but myself, before, she thought, dean 
and swept m her renunciation of self. I thought only of myself, and 
believed L had some mission. I was a fool. 

Yet, she was too forthright, too honest, to believe that Uiis renun- 
ciation of a ife of ideals and dreams was without pain for her. A cold 
and passionless emptiness pervaded her ; she was filled with a sense 
of birre^ess and ffiffiity. She was too strong to live happily only for 
others. In such a hving, she knew, there was the soft core of weakness 

hi^df k" ffiemselves. for that is their nature, she saiSTo 

abandon self, they have entered spiritual monasteries 
m which there is nothmg but bleakness and sterility, a denial of 


Neverthele^, this she must do. The sacrifice was not jo^ffiil to her 

It was gall on lips, vinegar m her side. Not with supreme raotur 
did she hang h^lf on her own private cross, belS 

3“ she^^uiSri: 

I am stronger than Egon, she thought. I can endure suffering wit! 
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more fortitude. Therefore, there must be an end to his own suffering. 
It is my turn. 

He fell asleep out of exhaustion, not long after^vards, holding her 
hand. She listened to the ticking of the clock, downstairs, and aroused 
liersclf. At eleven o’clock Tom Harrow’s funeral was to take place. 
She had promised Mrs. Harrow to be at the cottage at nine o’clock. 
It was almost eleven. Gently, she released her hand, and stood for a 
moment looking down at Egon’s drawn and sleeping face. Then she 
left the dark, dank bedroom, and ran swiftly downstairs. She flung 
her shawl over her head and shoulders, put her keys in the pocket in 
her skirt. 

Then she heard a tapping on the front door. They have sent for 
me, she thought. She opened the door, and was astonished to see 
Irmgard standing there, smiling, beautiful in a green cloth dress and 
black velvet jacket and green bonnet. 

“ Well, Irmgard,” she said, helplessly, clutching her shawl, which 
was caught by the bright, strong wind of the December day. 

” Aunt Emmi,” said the girl. Emmi moved aside, and the two 
women stood in the litde, dark hall. Irmgard smiled again, though 
she was disturbed by her aunt’s strange, white look and drawn lips. 
“ It is my Thursday. I thought I would spend the day with you.” 
A faint colour, like a ripple, ran over her smooth cheeks. 

“ It is well,” said Emmi, mechanically: 

Irmgard was made uneasy by Emmi’s expression, so taut and 
rigid, yet absent, as though she were engrossed deeply in thoughts not 
connected with the present. She gave the impression that Irmgard 
had not yet completely impinged herself on her awareness. 

Then, Emmi, as though finally becoming cognisant of Irmgard, 
kissed her on the forehead. Irmgard’s faint alarm sharpened at the 
touch of those cold and lifeless lips, preoccupied and hasty. 

“ Have I come at the wrong time ? ” she asked, quickly. “ Is there 

something wrong ? ” ,, . 1 

‘‘No. No, child. It is just that your uncle is not well. Do not be 

disturbed. It’ is nothing with his body. It is his mind. He cannot 

endure, any longer.” , . , , t 

She waited impatiently for a puzzled look to come on Irmgard s 

quiet face. But no such look appeared. Irmgard’s green eyes widened 

fbr an instant, and then were hidden by an opaque shadow.^^ 

“ What can I do ? ” she asked. “ Shall I see him now f 
“No.” Emmi paused. Her preoccupation increased. They.stood 
in the hall, still. Emmi had not yet invited Irmgard to come into the 
bleak living room. Irmgard saw that a peculiar light flickered rest- 
lessly in her aunt’s eyes, and she had the sensation that m some way 

she was concerned witli it. 
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“ I am glad you came,” said Emmi, suddenly. Her face darkened a 
little, inimically. “ It has been long since you came. I thought you 
had forgotten us.’* 

Irmgard looked away. “ I never forgot,” she said in a low voice. 
“ But others needed me.” 

Emmi gave an impatient gesture, and again Irmgard felt that she 
had brushed away, not her own words, but some unimportant irrele- 
vancy. A filtered light glimmered in from the raw, cold sunlight out- 
side through the window in the door. Irmgard saw that her aunt 
was consumed with some inner excitement. When she spoke again, 
Irmgard knew that her words were not connected with this excitement. 

“ Do you remember that little Englishwoman to whom I intro- 
duced you some time ago, Irmgard ? On the second day you were 
here ? Her husband was killed a day or two ago, by thieves. Franz 
was with him.” 

Irmgard’s averted lashes flew upwards, and the colour Iclt her 
cheeks. 

Fianz ! she exclaimed, and her gloved hands came together 
swifdy. 

Emmi shook her head impatiently. “ Franz was not hurt by them. 

He drove them away, but not until they had beaten poor Mr. Harrow 
to deatlt.*’ 


.1 terrible,” murmured Irmgard. She looked down at her 

locked fingers, then deliberately relaxed them. 

It is very terrible, said Emmi. “ He tvas Franz’s only friend. 

go, now, to the funeral. The house is down the next street.” She 
paused. Will you go with me ? ” 

“IT hesitated. Would it not be better if I remained with 

Uncle Egon, while you are away,” 

Emmi considered. Then, she made up her mind swiftly. Egon 

would speak to Irmgard, and tell her joyously of the decision to leave 

America. She prelerred to tell Irmgard, herself, so that there would 

hesitauon m her plans. Her exigent mind began 
to operate again, with great rapidity. 

“ He must be quiet. He is not well. I 
woidd prefer, she added, inexorably, ” that you come with me.” 

taWn realbed what a tragedy had 

disfrar^*^ probabiy, after all, was the reason for Emmi’s 

dis^ction and grim wWteness of Up. They went out into the Tham 
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girl, with the pale hair lightly curled under the rim of the bonnet, was 
not the awkward country German maiden who had arrived in 
Nazareth just a short time ago. There was an air of quiet composure 
and sureness about her, instead of that former stiff dignity. 

“ You resemble, no longer, a German girl,” said Emmi, as they 
walked down the bleak and deserted street. “ You have become an 
American.” 

Irmgard smiled slightly. “ Are you disappointed, Aunt Emmi?” 
Emmi shrugged her lean shoulders under the shawl. “ Such swift 
changes are spurious,” she said, with her old brutality. “ They are 
not in character. You arc a German girl, yet you wish to deceive ’one 
that you are an American.” 

” I am,” said Irmgard, and now she was no longer smiling. 

She was startled by the sudden harshness of her aunt’s glance, the 
sudden anger in her eyes. “ You talk like a fool ” said Emmi, loudly. 

” You do not understand what you say ! ” 

Irmgard was silent. She heard her aunt’s loud breathing. Her 
expression was like one who feels himself threatened, and was im 
I'uriatcd in consequence. Emmi walked so rapidly now ^at Irmgar 
fell behind a little, trailing in her rear. There was an air of flight in 
Emmi’s march down the street. 

“ There is nothing here, in America,” Emmi flung oyer her 
shoulder. “ Where such tilings as iliis happen, and the police find 

Irmgard still did not speak. Her heels were high, and she was 
not acc^tomed to them yet. Because of her exertion, her cheeks be- 
came rosy, her lips bright red. She concentrated on her footmg on 
the broken wooden walks. A great beer wagon, laden with kegs, ana 
drawn by two straining grey horses, rumbled heavily past over me 
cobbled street. The driver stared at Irmgard impudently, ana 
whistled. The wind caught up small whirlpools d.rt and cha^ and 
blew them into her face, choking her. She was suddenly greatly 
depressed. The poverty and drabness of Mulbe^y Street 
She glanced at the dun cottages of the poor, and the ° ^ j ; 

Even the very poor in the htUe town near ."'here she had live 

Germany had not existed in such bleakness, m ^uch ughne^ Th^^ 
^ fr*T. filth «;he thought. Such an atmosphere come 

£ 5“;.? d,..,. ...a 

'""rhey reached Tom Harrow’s little treat 
wonr, lace curtains at the windows, and the p 
door-knob. Irmgard was surprised to see a large sik Im 

men on the walks before J‘7,„^ard saw their 

ously, like stricken beasts, resigned and suffering. Ir g 
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grimy faces, moved and contorted with efforts to retain the stolidity 
of their class ; she saw their shabby caps and torn clothing, their dirty 
woollen scarves, wound tightly about their necks. They stood, not 
speaking, not moving, hands thrust deep within trouser pockets for 
protection against the cold. Their shoulders were huddled, shrunken 
together, their heads bent. She had seen sick cattle in drought-blasted 
fields in Germany with this same immobile aspect, these same ex- 
pressions of bewilderment and pain, this same hopelessness. She saw 
grief on those drawn and dirty faces. But she also saw fear and chronic 
despair. 

She paused for an instant, in Emmi’s wake, and looked steadfastly 
at these men, her heart beating with indignation and anger. What 
had happened to these poor creatures ? ^Vhat years of struggle, 
starvation, brutality and poverty had they endured, in this country, 
whose lighted towers illuminated the whole earth ? Had they come, 
like Emmi, in pursuit of a dream of warmth and freedom. and happil 
ness, only to find a worse pit, a worse city, and more barren fields ? 
They had come from Old World little villages, with their wine-taverns 
and their peasant laughter; they had come from meadows and 
mountains and great rivers, in pursuit of that dream. And they had 
found sterility and dust, darkness and cold, hunger and pain. They 
had found ugliness beyond all imagining. In the end, they had not 
even a dream to bequeath their children in this new land. What 
was America s hope for the future, in the offspring of these betrayed 
innocents . What hope for patriotism and fire and loyalty and love ? 

surely It was not the dream which had betrayed Uiem ! It was a 
handful of ^eedy and rapacious men, who had thrown the fog of 

colours of the hopeful flag. 
They had made Ae lighted towers destructive flames, drawing the 

of^the matcrialbation 

of the hopelessness of the betrayed. 

the^Htd^'^n of the poor, and paused before 

J t saw the dfooping, mclancholv 

plumes, the half-sta^ed black horses, the mud-covered wheels The 

driver wore a tall, black hat, a black cape, and white gloves. HU face 
was round and ^rosy under the hat, and impudent. He tied ud the 
horees, took out a half-smoked cigar, and lit it He out hi® K a 

wawng for a sfgnarfrom wi*in 

foorf M shouldcra, a baS of 

food for Harrow and the children on her arm. had bioSd on 
the door. A workman’s wife • n- ^ocKed on 

admitted the two women into a dark opened it, 

Irmgard heard the sounS of mXd f "}' 

groans. The small parlour was filled vJlth® shatled and "ap,^“ed 
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women. Near the darkened windows a cheap coffin stood on a 
trestle, draped in black. There were no flowers, except a single 
wreath of white roses on the white shroud. Irmgard shrank back a 
little, not wanting to see the dead face above the shroud. Two candles, 
tall and thin, burnt at the head of the coffin. They, and ffie darkne^, 
momentarily blinded her.' W’hcn she could accustom her eyes to the 
scene she saw little Mi's. Harrow sitting in a chair near the coffin, 
half-fkinting, bitterly sobbing, supported by two murmunng, work- 
stained women, against a background of other women. httle 

rrirls stood about their mother, in black dresses, their childish faces 

solemn, streaked with tears and flickering candlelight. 

'Ihen Irmgard’s heart gave a throbbing leap. Franz Stoesscl 
stood at the foot of the coffin, his arms folded on his chest, his head 
bent his eyes fixed on the shroud. He did not look up at the entrance 
oT his mother and cousin. He seemed absorbed m some r.g.d medi- 
tation of hi, own. Behind him, pressed into a 

hu<^c bulk of a workman. For some reason, after that hrst achin^ 

1 '*’ /< Fran7 Irmsrard’s gaze was drawn to that workman, and 
loMnor turn ^idc She not see his face ; she saw only the great 
bulk of his half-seen form. But the candlelight, for some reason, shone 
1 tc Knnds She saw that they were clenched, like rocks, like crush- 
°ng weapons'. A sudden fear thrilled through 

without understanding. There was something dreadful m the s ence 
and immobility of that shadmvy form with the illumined fists, lik 

^‘="ff-Tdrbv thTS^mgard could see die small crowded 

laces. She of light at the bottom of the drawn shades, and the 

see a shai^ ffie narrow, black coffin. An acrid odour o 

wan candle g , woman had been boiling that 

cabbage ^ t! mingled with the odours of sweat and 

vegetable in the kitchen. filled the air. And, silent 

acid and "pranz smoTat the loot of the coffin, and behind him, 

her shoulder, speechle y- children, in their cheap, 

.‘hl°-dt ^ 

the women. i • i ^ p >» ch»» acked abruptly. 

“ There is a fire in the kitchen . s > blinked. Then 

.1. nrddTd"Hnlfv.’'^ErVc^^^^ to the children, peremp- 
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torily- They followed her meekly into the kitchen. Irmgard could 
hear her moving briskly about, and scolding under her breath ; she 
could hear the rattle of coals in the stove, then Emini’s voice, brisk 
and strong ; thick with its Teutonic accent : 

“ A little hot milk for the little maids, yes ? And some of this fine 
cake, and this good ham, and nice bread and butter. Hands to the 
fire, please. It is not good for children to be cold. No, never must 
children be cold. You will wash your hands, please, and wipe the 
hands not on the dresses.” 


Irmgard heard a smothered, childish giggle. The sounds from the 
kitchen penetrated into that dank chamber of death, with its sobbing 
and dust and chill. The sounds of life breaking in on the silence of 
dissoludon. It was good. The poor father in his coffin must have 
been grateful. Then, Irmgard, for the first time, saw the sleeping face, 
bruised and calm, lofty with sleep and forgetfulness. 

It was an ugly face, crowned with ugly, thickly-curling black hair. 
But it had a majesty and gentleness in it which even death could not 
dissipate. Irmgard felt an enormous sadness, as she gazed at that face, 
and a sense of mystery cold with withdrawal. So absorbed was she, 
that she did not notice the curious, furtive glances of the women, who 
stared at the elegance of this young woman with the green, velvet 
bonnet, black velvet jacket and bustled green dress. There was dis- 
trust in these glances, and enmity. She was a stranger, in her fine 
garments, and her beauty. One or two of the women whispered to- 
gether, and pointed. Irmgard then looked again at Franz. She could 
see his face clearly, now, ghastly and drawn and bitterly remote. It 
was a face oi stone. Irmgard remembered that Emmi had told her 
that the dead man had been the only friend of Franz. 

He grieves, she thought, • with a strange rush of warmth and 
tenderness at her heart. He grieves as I thought he could never 
gneve for any one. Her thoughts ran to him, calling him, offering him 
consolation and love. Her eyes, in the gloom, became lighted and 
intense, shone with vivid green fire. 

As thougi he had felt her at last, he looked up, abruptly. Their 

eyes met. His expression did not change. He saw her, yet did not 

appear to see her. She had nothing to do with all tliis. She was 

^art from It, ^traneous. She did not impinge on him at this moment 
He dropped his eyes again. . in^ineni. 

h^r sharp pain struck through Irmgard’s breast, and she bit 

B?it v’ f V. Why will you not let me comfort you ? 

H cheek and bp, the grey, flat planes of his whole face, his 

her and her comfort. However, she was not 

was ^ strange, sad hope dawned in her mind He 

Avas more than she had ever thought him. 
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Emmi briskly entered the room, carrying a bowl of hot, sweetened 
milk in her hands. She brushed aside the whimpering women. 
Irmgard could see Mrs. Hairow more clearly now, a plump, pretty 
little woman in her black gown, her fair hair neat in spite of her pro- 
strating grief. Her checks were blotched with tears. She looked at 
Emmi dazedly, then at the bowl. She made a feeble gesture of 

relusal. . 

Nonsense,” said Emmi, quite loudly. •' Please. It is what you 

The 'women regarded her with affront, outraged at this effort to 

revive the chief victim of this tragedy. . u u 

Dolly flung up her hands to her face, shaking her head. We was 
all I had 1 ” she cried wildly. ” My Tom ! He was all I had . 

“ No,” said Emmi, inexorably. “ You have the little maids. It is 
not good for you to forget them. You, their mother, are ail they 

*'*^'^DolIy wept, distractedly, rocking backwards and fon,vards on her 
chair. She flung her hands about ; the tears strearned down her 1^. 
pretty face. Her eyes were wide open, and staring, distraught. Emm 

took her by the shoulder, and shook her vigorously. 

“ You will drink,” she said. You will not be foolish. Ti e 
children are drinking good milk, and eating, too. They wait for Uiei 

"'"'she put the bowl to Dolly’s lips. Over its rim the 
ming in tears, and swollen, stared up blindly at the hard ‘ean face 
above her Then, obediently, but choking, the poor little 
drank die warm and heartening fluid, gulping, sobbing, hut suie y 
1 • b' fT The women stepped back a trifle, glowering at this e 
nedfem harT^nci The poor, thought Irmgard. hate to be deprived 
of their suffering victim, resent any alleviation of vicarious 

^ mrmV-nt thev feel the sadistic satisfaction of die tormented. 

after s^e had drunk the milk, were quieter now. 
Emm^smod" for ’a moment, looking down at her with pitying but grim 

burns and a small, white oe , ^ Up a short burst of 

once meek and subservient an behind him The gloom was 

winter sunlight, and then closed the door l^hind him. me g 

whfte hirwa" haSed “y thT candlcUght. Then he lifted one hand 
and began to pray. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


The women enjoyed the short service, though the minister spoke as 
rapidly as possible. He 4cnew his fee would be small. The dead m^n 
and his wife were strangers to him ; he. had never seen them in his 
small and poverty-stricken church, though he had seen the little girls, 
Mary, Pansy and Polly at Sunday school. Moreover, there was some- 
thing disreputable to him in being killed by thieves at night, on the 
street. Christians did not die so. They died decorously in bed, sur- 
rounded by proper and weeping relatives. Moreover, though his 
congregation was composed of the working class, he had little sympathy 
with the poor. They were tiresome and dirty, complaining, and alwa^'s 
hungry, and simmering with revolt. Revolt was un-Christian. One 
must be meek and submissive. These virtues were especially edifying 
when accompanied by a comfortable income: His parishioners had 
little, and only precarious incomes. It was the wisdom of God, which 

rnust not be questioned. But the less income, the more meekness was 
demanded. 

«< TAM ^ Resurrection and the Life,” he said, in a sonorous voice, 

Whosoever believeth on Me shall never die.” 

, Iringard experienced a sense of outrage that this little, hasty man, 
with the small and pious face, sharpened with meanness, dared to 

utter these grave and holy words. But she heard them only dimly. She 

was watching Franz, and the shadow behind him. Franz still did not 

be^deDoll^ V whimpered Emnfi stood 

beside Dolly, her hand firmly on her shoulder. She had forbidden the 

chil4ren to enter the room again, and their scuflling and giggles were 

face! candlelight ilimmfrfd on Z 

!he .h H*" on Dolly’s bent head with the frivolous curls on 

shroud and the coffin, on Franz’s granite face, on the minist!^r 

h^ht ^ dimming. The 

light threw vagrant shadows on the dark-brSwn walls of ffie tin! 

bS ^ ugly furniture of the poor, on the bla!k 

.elv. furUvely, thdr lip, 
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Staggered to her feet, flung herself on the open coffin, clutched the 
shroud. The women burst out into loud shrieks of sympathy. 

Franz, then, stirred for the first time. His hands lifted, half ex- 
tended themselves to Dolly, who lay across the body of her husband. 
His face was contorted, his mouth opening as though he were gasping. 
Irmgard took an involuntary step towards- him. Her nerves were 
trembling, and her legs seemed to bend under her. The shadow 
behind Franz moved a trifle, convulsively. 

Emmi, then, while the minister and the undertaker stood uneasily 
in the background, went to the prostrate and moaning little woman, 
who clutched her husband with such agony. She gently lifted 

“ No, no,” she murmured. “ It is not good. Let the man rest. He 
must have peace.” She drew the fair, curly head to her breast ; her 
strong, lean arms enclosed the plump and trembling body. Dolly 
collapsed against her, sobbing with terrible cries. Emmi nodded to the 

undertaker, who approached the- coffin. , , . j 

Through the open-door Irmgard saw that two cheap hacks had 
joined the heai-sc. A woman brought Dolly’s bonnet and shawl, and 
Emmi put them on the poor woman with deft quickne^. She glanced 
fiercely over her shoulder at the clamouring women, frenzied now m 

their enjoyment of agony, and drama. .11, Jm 

“Quiet,” she said, very quietly, but with such a look that im 

mediate silence followed. Someone bring the children, m their 

coats and bonnets. Please. . ■r« “ \/fvf 

“ What shall I do ? ” sobbed.Dolly, leaning against Emmi. ^ My 

Ibtlf lasses They’ve got no father, they as had the best. It s me 
workhouse for me^and the little gels The 

on a sudden loud scream, throwing back her head to look into Emm 

Hre with wild, distended eyes. . 

Then it was that Franz came to her. He took her wet and l^mb- 

hnir ha^ds held them strongly. He looked down into her f^ce and 

Imiled Irmgard saw that his forehead was glistening, and wrinkled, 

“ nf Dl^y.-T's^r gently, holding the attention of the d^- 

him, hardly understanding. 

“ Five thousand dollars, Dolly. j sound. The 

The women sucked in their breaths with “ sudden 
minister stared. The undertaker regarded the widow wim 
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respect. Dolly moaned ; her eyes half-closed ; she swayed against 
Franz, and he held her. The minister came forward, all sympathy 
now, all holy compassion. 

My poor child,” he said, resonantly, “ it is God’s will. We must 
not question it. VVe must be resigned. We must think ol our children.” 
He laid his hand on Dolly’s quivering back, and lifted his eyes. 

It was Irmgard who first saw the stirring of the shadow which had 
stood behind Franz. It was Irmgard who saw him approach, on huge 
lumbering legs. She saw his face. An involuntary cry rose to her 
mouth, and she put her h&nd over it. For the face was full ol murder 
and hatred. 

“ So,” said a rough, foreign voice, “ so. They pay five thousand 
dollars for killin’ my friend, eh ? You tol’ them so, eh ? ” 

Franz, holding Dolly, started violently. He looked over his 
shoulder, and encountered the savage and inflamed eyes of Jan Kozka. 
Utter silence followed his words. Every one, the women, the minister, 
the undertaker, Emmi, Irmgard, and even the weeping Dolly, felt the 
presence of murder and violence in that death chamber, felt its raw 
flamfe and its horrible intensity. 

Franz said nothing. His pale lip was caught between his glistening 
teeth. His eyes were suddenly distended with open and inhuman fear. 
He could not say a word, though Irmgard saw his desperate struggles 
to speak, the convulsive movement of his jaw. 

Jan Kozak towered over him in his gigantic height. 

His face was like a bull’s, and it was encrimsoned, savage with 
blood-lust. ”1 was there, that night,” he said, in his painfully slow 
and rumbling voice. “ I heard you. That night, with the men. 
Sayin’ how to kill my friend. They was not to hurt him, you said. 
Just stop the strike. He got killed. Maybe wasn’t your fault. Maybe 
accident. But you did it.” 

Thpre was a single loud word, sharp and repudiating. ” No ! ” 
said Ernmi. “ No ! ” She stood beside her son and Dolly, pressed 
against by the listening, open-mouthed women. She seemed to have 
increased in height, so straight and rigid was her flcshless body. Her 
face was white, tinged with blue. Her eyes were brilliant. The shawl 
had slij^ed from her head, and it rose above it, lean and clear as cut 
stone. But' there was also a horror in her expression. 

‘ No,” said Irmgard, sofdy, closing her eyes, her hands feeling out 
lor support which was not there. No one noticed her. Every one 
was pronging about that group near the coffin, Emmi, Franz, Dolly 
and Jan Kozak. And Franz still held Dolly in his arms. 

tI«H a most frightful smile. He put his hand on the shroud. 

Under it, he could feel the marble hand of Tom Harrow. He looked 
only at Fr^nz, and his eyes were glittering. 
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I hear you,” he repeated. “ You are liar. You are bad man. 
You said, ‘ I give a signal, when I get him alone, on the street.’ I 
hear you. I was bchin’ you. All the time, you came to the meetin’s 
to hear what we say. So you can tell the bosses. So — you help kill 
my frien’. And then you go to the bosses and say, ‘ That killin’ will 
cost you fi’ tliousand dollars.’ It was a good night’s work, no ? ’ 

“ No,” said Emmi again. But no one else spoke. Dolly had lifted 
herseli from Franz’s arms. She stared blindly at Jan Kozak. 

.“Jan,” she whimpered. “ It isn’t true.” 

Jan lilted his great hand and pointed it inexorably at Franz. 

“ Ask him,” he said. “ He stand there, and not speak. He know I 

tell truth. He don’t dare tell lie with Tom here.” 

Franz stood in silence, his arms by his side, his forehead wrinkling 
into deep lurrows. But he looked only at Dolly, whose wet and tcrii- 

fied eyes w'cre fixed in sudden horror on his. ^ 

“ Franz,” she moaned, almost inaudibly, “ it’s a lie ? Say it s a 

lie, Franz ? You didn’t kill my Tom ? ” 

A heavy shudder ran over Franz’s body. He felt the mifrdcrous 

presence of Jan Kozak behind him. His face had turned a sickly 
yellow tinge, and his nosU'ils were wide, as though he found difficulty 

Then he spoke, in a thickened voice. “No, Dolly, I didn t kill 
Tom. You can believe that,, Dolly. This— this Kozak imagined he 
heard me speak to— to someone. You believe me, Dolly ? ’ 

Then, in that dank room, with the dead man in his cothn, Jan 
Kozak burst into loud and savage laughter. Every one started, and 
shrank, except Emmi, who stood beside her son, her 
turning to the very hue of death. Jan pointed at Franz, and he 

laughed again, louder, and more terribly. 

“ He is liar. He is afraid to tell the truth. He is afraid of police. 
I got no proof, he will say. No, I got no proof. But he kno^v I ttU 
the truth.^ He know him and me and God know the truth. And my 

turned to Fran^, and looked at him. “ You and ^e-we go' 
to have a talk. You stole my work. You stole my fnen s life. 

FrlL^ held Doily by tlie arms, and she still stared at him, 

U ir’at ^D^iry? ar;t- shook her sligluly. “ You 

believe^-. Doily ? Tom and I-vve were IHehds. You behave tne, 

Shi Itill stared at him. Then, very slowly, her eyes filled with 

tears- „ 1 -j 

I believe you, Franz, she said. 
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Jan laughed again, hoarsely. The minister lifted a hand to him. 
“ My man, this is very improper. . If you have something to discuss 

with this gentleman, you must not do it ” 

But Jan turned to the coffin. He stood and stared down at the dead 
face, and his own became cold and hard and suffering. 

“ Go to sleep, my frien’,” he said, in a muffled voice. “ VVe get 
justice, some time. We still got God, waitin’,** 

Then, without another glance at those in the room, he lumbered 
out of the door, and disappeared. 

Dolly burst into renewed tears, loud in the utter stillness of the 
room. She clung to Franz, sobbing over and over her belief in him. 
And he held her to him. He murmured, bending over her. 

But Emmi stood in silence, remote, her eyes staring into the dis- 
tance as at some dreadfulness, some appalling vision. She did not 
feel Irmgard’s touch on her arm. She felt nothing. She saw nothing 
but that vision. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

Irmoa-RD felt that she could not endure going to the cemetery with 
the little funeral party, of which Emmi was a member. The bright, 
cold December wind had fallen, and it had suddenly begun to rain. 
The sky was a mass of greyish, purple clouds by the time Dolly Harrow 
was composed enough to enter one of the hacks, which Franz, him- 
self, had hired. 

She would return to the flat on Mulberry Street, she told Emmi, 
and remain with her uncle. Emmi hardly seemed to listen. Irmgard 
was frightened by her expression, so pale and expressionless was it, 
smee that hideous scene in the little parlour. Even when Irmgard had 
timidly suggested returning to her uncle, Emmi spoke abstractedly, 
and almost with indifference : 

“ He is ill, as I told you. I have promised him we shall return to 
Germany.** 

To Germany ! ** 

Go, child,** said Emmi, impatiently, waving her away with the 
gesture of one tormented beyond endurance. “ Listen, and say 
nothing to hiip. I must talk to you later.** And without another 
word, she went back to Dolly. 

She had given Irmgard the key to the flat, and Irmgard went 
away. She walked slowly, her eyes on the ground. She could think 
nothing ; feel nothing. When her thought touched Franz, it veered 
away with a shudder. But stUl, she would allow heAelf no real thought 
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of him. Once or t^Wce, she put her hand to her head, and said aloud: 
“ No. No.” Her fine, green skir^ trailed in the dirt and the mud ; 
rain splattered on the gay bonnet. She knew nothing of this, or did 
not care. She felt physically sick ; her head ached with an enormous 
pain. Her flesh was numb, and she had the sensation of being apart 
from it, though aware of its heaviness. 

She found Egon, wrapped in a blanket, sitting before the kitchen 
stove. He regarded her with pleased astonishment when she entered. 
She saw how frail he had become, how old and ill. But his eyes were 
bright and contented. 

“ How pleasant it is to see you again, Liebchen,” he said, kissing 
her cheek as she bent over him. He held her hand. His own was 
tremulus and hot. He did not reproach her for her neglect. He 
regarded her with pleasure and affection. She told him, quietly, that 
Emmi had gone to the cemetery, and for a moment his sweet-lined 
lace became sorrowful. 

” It is very bad,” he murmured. “ I saw him once or twice, that 

Tom Harrow. He, too, had dreams.” 

Something broke and shattered in Irmgard. She cried ; “ It is 
so foolish to have dreams, to believe -in anything, or any one ! The 
world is so horrible. It is good dial such a man does not live in it any 


ligon gazed at her in sudden quiet astonishment. “ But what 
should men do, if there were no one who dreamed, my child ? NVhat 
little we have gained is because dreamers have lived.” 

Irmgard turned away, abruptly. Her eyes were full of tears, tears 
that burned, that drowned and suffocated. But, still, she would not 
let herself think. She removed her bonnet and jacket, tied one ot 
Emmi’s aprons about her slender waist. She examined the pots on ^e 
stove, and said : “ There is some good soup, here. I shall heat it lor 

^^'^H^wttchfd'lier in silence, as she put fresh coals on the fire, shook 
down ashes. She lit the lamp, for the kitchen had become dark. The 
light shone on her masses of light, smooth hair, on her 
check, Egon felt some tensity m her, some held control and wretched 

ness. He became mournful and abstracted. 

“ It is hard for Franz, this death,” he murmured. 

Irmgard did not reply- But her hands trembled 
1 .. thp sDoon with which she was surnng the pot, and it 

dattered op the flo^or. The sound reminded Egon of something, an 

he said in a more resolute voice : • u /--/.rmanv ” 

“ It will be good, then, for him to return with us to J j. 

“ Do you think he will go ? ” asked Irmgard, pressing her lips 

together in an effort to restrain herself. 
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Egon was- startled, and a. little frightened. “ Surely, yes. We 
could® not leave him, child. I could not be happy, th.nkmg I might 

never see him again. I would rather remain here. 1 -j. 

Irmgard turned to him witli sudden vehemence, and exclaimed . 

“ Whether Franz goes or not, Uncle Egon, you must go . You are 
not happy, here. You are miserable. You arc ill. America is too 

h f" ou * * 

He shook his head, smiling a little, in his melancholy. No it is 
we who are not enough for America. There is something here we have 
not found, not understood. That is our fault. Emmi came, expecting 
too much, expecting golden dreams and fulfilment. That is wrong. 
One must not expect Heaven to be waiting ; one must makc^ Heaven, 
joining hands with those who are making it. As for rnysclf, and he 
sighed, “ I was old, when I came. Much too old, child. 1 erhaps I 
was always too old. I have always loved the small, tlie little corner. 
There are no little corners in America. There is much space, too 


much for me.” 

He added, gazing steadily at the opposite dim wall : I love 

communities. But America is too big for communities, for separate 
entities, for men who by nature must stay apart. It may be a paradox, 
but it is the little country which separates itself into little communities. 
The large country is like a sea, into which everything flows and bc- 
combs one. If it separates itself into rivers, pools, separate streams, then 
it is no longer a sea, it cannot exist as one. The ocean of America 
is vast. In it, all men become as one. It is a huge and colossal idea, 
but only by adhering to it, can America survive. Should it separate 
into communities, into smallnesses and factions, then the Idea upon 
which America was begotten, shall die, and . there shall remain only 
warring and hating little States, dangerous within, and in danger 
from without.” 


Irmgard said nothing, but she listened, full of wonder that her 
uncle could speak so lengthily, he who had always been so silent and 
few of words. She saw that his thin, old face had become lighted, as 
though reflecting a vision which he loved and reverenced, but of 
which he could not, however he strived, become a part. 

” My poor Emmi,” he said, with a sigh and a smile, “ has never 
realised this. The hugeness of the Idea of America affronted, and 
repelled her, if she guessed it at all. She saw, in tliis wretched town, • 
all of America. If its climate of mind or circumstance disgusted her, 
it was the mind or circumstance of all of this country. She tried, in her 
own heart, to make a community in America, not understanding that 
America is one, and its thousand aspects only one aspect. Coming 
from a continent which is flnished, old and tired, she thought to find 
in America a continent which was also finished, but young arid ' 
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Strong. When she sees to-day, she thinlts it is all of the to-morrows, 
also. But for America, to-day is never to-morrow. The Idea shines 
like a sun over the changing aspects, the growth and the fury and the 
uproar which is America. Always, there is a change, but the sun 
shines over the change. So long as Americans behold the sun, and 
love it, the changes mean nothing. The danger to America lies in 
tliose who, like Emmi, believe the sun is forever obscured.” 

“ But Aunt Emmi believes that you hate America, Uncle Egon.” 
The girl stood before him, her spoon in her hand, and some rising 
excitement in her face. 

He shook his head. “ What she believes is wrong. I — I have never 
been able to tell her. I do not know what it is in me to-day, that I 
talk so, and so freely, to you, my little love.” He smiled at her, with 
gentle tenderness, and she smiled back, her heart lieaving in her 
breast. 

He shook his head again. “ I do not hate America. I love the 
Idea. But I have' come to realise that I am too small, too timid, too 
weak, for that Idea. It frightens me, because I am so inadequate. I 
love tlie small comer, the little fire. The wind and the open space of 
the mind of America is too much for me, too chilling, too vast. I 
must go back to my corner, and my fire, or I shall perish of cold, of 
loneliness, of desolation, on the wide endlessness of America. I t is my 
fault. I have the European mind, which deals in little men, in little 
corners, in little walls and gardens, in small forests and thin, shallow 
rivers.” 

He added, after a moment, meditatively : ‘‘ I see it so clearly, 
now. Franz must stay in America.” His face saddened. “ He does 
not believe in the Idea. But he does understand the vastness of this 

country. He will, never be one with the Idea. But who knows if his 

children wUl not? One must understand, not only the physical large- 
ness of America, but the largeness of the Idea. The real American 

understands so.” . , i 

He continued, almost in a whisper, and the light stronger on ins 


ct* * 

“ What a glory shall be America’s, if she remembci-s ! ” 

“ And you will return to Germany, without Franz ? ” Irmgard 

Egon hestiated. “ How can I say what my heart will speak when 
the moment arrives ? In talking to you. little love, my imnd claiihes. 
I said, a time ago, that he must return with us. Now I *“ 1 ^ = VVhat 
ol liis children ? How can I suggest that he deprive them of the Idea 

of America? Is this not wicked ? ” . 

He added, sadly : “ It is wicked. If he wishes to remain, then per- 
haps, I shall remain, too. I am an old man. I love my son. 1 under- 
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Stand him, and do not hate him for the understanding. Emmi docs 
not understand, and so, she hates him. Ah, yes,” he mourned, “ she 
hates him. Yet, with the hatred, and without the understanding, she 
loves him. He is her only child. She will think : Perhaps if I had 
remained, at the last I might have helped him. I cannot take that 
comfort from her.” 

The grief of renunciation dimmed his old, tired eyes, but his ex- 
pression was resolute. “ Perhaps,” he said, after a little silence, and 
with some whimsicality, “ I can find some little sheltered corner irv 
America, where I can do no harm to her. After all, I am old. I 
shall have no other children, whom I could teach to love the little 
comers, so dangerous to America.” 

He suddenly became completely aware of Irmgard, of her strange 
look, trembling lips and tear-filled cye^. Alarmed, lie extended his 
hand to her, and took her own. 

“ My child, what is it ? ” 

To this increased alarm, and pain, she knelt down beside him and 
put her head on his shoulder. She did not sob nor exclaim. She 
merely knelt there, in an attitude of extreme abandonment and 
suffering, her arms hanging slackly at her sides. He put his old arms 
about her, held her closely to him. He asked no more questions. He 
understood this wordless anguish, this silent misery, without knowing 
the cause. It was enough for him tliat she endured some hidden 
agony. 

He whispered : Little love, all things pass. The sorrow of to-day 
is not even the memory of to-morrow.” 

” There are some things that cannot be forgotten,” she replied, her 
mouth muffled against his shoulder. “ Nor forgiven.” 

He sighed, and his arms pressed more tightly about her. He looked 
over her head, and the lids of his eyes moistened. 

“ The French say, Irmgard, that to understand all is to forgivq all. 
What men do, they do by their own nature. They are impelled by 
rnysterious forces in themselves. It is for us, who understand, to pity. 
If someorie has injured, or hurt you, he docs so because he is not 
strong enough to resist his own nature. Those who resist are strong, 
and full understanding. Those who cannot resist arc empty, 
victims of themselves, and tliey suffer greatly, knowing their weakness.” 

Empty, murmured Irmgard. She lifted her head and regarded 
her uncle strangely. “ I have said that : he is empty. But lie fills his 
emptiness with tragedy for others.” 

A look of hopelessness and utter desolation settled on her youne 
face, pinching it, making it appear cold and lifeless. Egon touched her 
cheek, as though his touch might bring back its faint colour . 

‘ I do not know who this ‘ he » is. You need not tell me now 
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But you must forgive, and try to understand. And who knows but 
what lie is misunderstood^ and maligned ? One must have faith. 
One must try to believe.*’ 

She said nothing, but her mouth softened a little. 

It is true,’* she said, after a long silence. “ One must have 
faith ” 

“And even if the worst is true,” broke in Egon, eagerly, “one 
must still have faith. One must still understand. The injurer is as 
much his own victim as you are. Surely, you can feel pity for him ? ” 

He yearned over her, wishing he might remove sorrow and pain 
from this young, clear life. “ I do not know how any one can have 
injured you, child. You, who arc so without meanness and littleness, 
like your dear mother. You have been here so short a time. I do not 
ask for your confidences. Thht would be impudent. But suffering, it 
has always been said, is part of living. The suffering is worse, when 
inflicted by one who is loved. The blows of strangers arc hard, but the 
hand of a loved one is harder. But one cannot destroy the loving heart, 
which must still have faith, and endure everything.” 

She was silent, but her eyes were fixed on his with a mysterious 
desolation. Yet he was heartened by the knowledge that she had 
listened, and comprehended, and that he had given her some courage. 

Then she said again : “ One must have faith. Even if the faith is 
misplaced, then, as you have said, one must have compassion.” 

She rose then, completely composed, and poured his soup into a 
white bowl. Egon thought of her mother, Elspcth, moving in the 
farm kitchen, pouring milk into white mugs, with morning sunlight 
on her hair and quiet, sweet face. It was only a flash ofmemo^', hut 
all at once he was overwhelmed in a wave of nostalgia, in a passion for 
Ion”-, low meadows and the cry of a thrush in the lavender evening. 
It seemed to him that his very soul moaned in this nostalgia, which 
w^as less a sickness for Germany than a loneliness and urging of th^c 
spirit for some mysterious land known only to it, and not to his flesh. 
There* was' a parching thirst in him lor peace and twilight, for dim 
liills against a fading sky. for a river that ran as livid 
through dark and lonely earth. His mind felt fevered l^r ^ 
heavy with the scent of harvests, for trees bending and lashing m 

It isjiot the Fatherland for which I am yearning, he thought. 

‘ H^cfrank ’the soup wliich Irmgard gave him, and he at hen 

Rnt his eves were cloudy with his sombre yearning, and though he 
fpoke to her, anTshe answered, he did no. know what he w,-^ saymg 

nor wliat her answers were. His \^olc being was “ j 
washed in his thirst and his hunger. He was conscious of a weighted 
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feeling about his heart, like remembered sorrow. And yet, with the 
sorrow, there was mingled a strange faint joy, as of anticipation. 

At times, when he had thought of immortality, he had turned 
away from the thought with weariness and distress and repulsion. 
Was man condemned to carry himself, his laden personality, his 
dustiness and tiredness, throughout all eternity ? His own thoughts, 
his own memories, would be an insupportable burden, darkening his 
vision, crushing down his soul. He would be like a footsore and 
aching traveller through gigantic landscapes, unable to see, unable 

burden on his shoulders, the burden of him- 
selt. That would be hell, not the privilege of heaven. With all his 
consciousness ; he longed only for escape, for acquiescence, lor the 
darkening of memory. Man at the end, he thought, is sick of himself 
Ood cannot be so cruel as to condemn him to wander eternallv 
through consciousness, with himself as his own companion. God, too, 

whe^r^ refuge in space and time 

where the soul cquld rest, could wash oT the stains of memory in some 

pools of Lethe, and emerge, clean and shining, awakening to new 
adventures and brighter dreams ? ^ 

Mulb«w‘sfrc«“’Th°"'’ beforc the stove in the kitchen on 

hltSnl'andcip^til'''” "" joy. the sudde.t 

eyes. rdtee voiTwas Zu'' 

Franz has not returned ? ** * 

question.” Walrfholit a 

ntention ofFeaS?nt°e%^rn s‘’aidtdt: “ 

Emmi remov'^rifer shaw" Mded -t”" ™r Emmi ? ’ • 

laid it away in a drawerf" I ieffhrm . “"d. Precisely, and 
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usual, as though she wished to outstrip her thoughts. “ You will 
remain?” she asked Irmgard, in her cold, preoccupied voice, and 
tlie words were a command. 

The girl sliced some bread, washed the coffee pot. Egon rubbed 
his hands before the warmth of the fire-box. There was no sound in 
die kitchen but the crackling of the coals, the clinking of tableware, 
and the bubbling of the soup. Then Egon, speaking gently, and with 
hesitation, took Emmi’s apron-corner in his hand. 

“ My love, I have been thinking. You spoke this morning ol 

returning to Germany. I have changed my mind. r 1 • 

” That is impossible,” said Emmi, loudly, pausing with a lork in 

her hand, and looking down at him with a grim face. 

Egon shook his head. “ No, Liebchen. I have decided. Franz 
will not return with us. We should worry about him. I sec novv that 
it is not the Fatherland for which I have been longing. It is only tor 
peace and quietness, some pleasant corner. We can find it here. He 
hesitated again, and then went on, pleadingly : Some quiet corner. 
In the country. We have a little money, am tired, he added, 

simply. “ I could endure no journey again.” 

Ernmi was silent. She still looked down at him, and now her 
leaden features worked. He could not know her ihouglits. But in 
some way he knew that some hard inficxibihty in her softened, that 
shT experienced some overpowering relief. Nevertheless because 0 
the rigidity of her nature, which had already set itself m the ^ 

Lif-sacrifice and renunciation, she could not readily readjust heisclf. 

“ We shall talk of this later,” she said, surlily. , . „ 

“ I should miss you, Aunt Emmi,” Irmgard remarked, looking at 

with oleading. ” You cannot leave me here alone. 

“ I thought you might return with us,” said Emmi, avoiding e 

^‘'‘'.’bToh never! Never.” Irmgard's voice was oddly vehement. 

” 1 -dmughrof buying your farm,” wen. on Emmi. .mplacably. 

e‘’ompre''.eirsurp.Sd. “ Djd^I not 

tell you ? It 

kLSTn a"q^“:.rr "vkee. ” And I am glad. I can never return. 

^ ^Th-U-rS E^^s^d - Int; 

peculiar intensity upon the g ^ h^rsplf • This is one like me 1 

Lpression, as though she were saying to herself . 1 his 

And now her manner became , ip For the benefit 

“ Sometimes one has to return, against one s uUi. 

of someone very much loved.” 
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And, sometimes, thought Irmgard, one must remain, because of 
someone very inuch loved. But she did not answer Emmi. 

Egon had lived a long time with his wife, and though he could 
rarely e^nter into her emotions, or participate in her ideas, he ncvcrtJie- 
le^ understood her, and was acutely sensitive to her moods and her 
sufferings. Now it caihe to him sharply that she was tormented, that 
despite her calm exterior, she was seething with despair and misery 
that she was enduring some tragedy. He could not deceive himself 
that tliese were the result of his decision to remain in America. He 

terrified. He kept glancing at her with his 
tired eyes, and when she someumes approached him in her duties lie 
wanted to put out his hands to her. He saw what she was enduring in 
Ac line of iier jaw, in the drawn flesh about her lips and eyes 

daughter, before Franz’s birth, and the child 

^he i. just distressed over to-day’s 

S'ion 

You have done too much to-dav Lif*hrh^n »» ‘j 1 • t 

touching her garments as she passed him ’ lovingly, 

voice wondered at the bitterness in her 

suddenly cold ® though 

Wf di^ "ow ? ” 

Irntga^ looted gtrne'f 

breaking. She stood in the tniddlt or,h“’ composure 

tragedy, unable to control hereelf ^ figture of 

she stared before her bl^dly. ^ were contorted, and 

cam^®q^^ w’her^atlliT^mo f ' fro“ his chair. Irmgard 

She foLd t^e older ‘^<= 

Ern^^sm^kt £ ’to fec?'d^“'‘^^’ d 

H.d?<^Li:’istr'ES^“? toTetand swaying a 
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Irmgard put her arm about her aunt’s shoulders. She regarded 

her uncle calmly. She even smiled. 

“ The funeral and your illness, Uncle Egon. You must under- 
stand. She is so very tired, and upset.” 

Egon embraced his wife about her waist. He felt her trembling. 
He leaned against her and kissed her cheek. This stark and weeping 
woman was no longer the strong drill-sergeant, of whom he stood in 
awe. This was his wife, his child, his little one. A thrill of loving power 
came into his feeble body, and a yearning of protectiveness. 

” Yes, yes, of course,” he murmured, almost weeping himsell. 
“ We never spare our Emmi. We rely upon her, believing she is not 

Hesh and blood. Forgive me, my darling.” 

She turned to him, and stared at him through her blinding tears. 
Then she said, brokenly: “Egon.” She dropped her head to h^ 
shoulder, and sobbed aloud, with hard and tearing sobs. Irmgard 
released her aunt, and Egon held her to him, murmuring, smoothing 
her hair, kissing her cheek, comforting her. He thought himself strong, 

sustaining her in her troubles, giving her strength. But 
that it was not Egon who was strong, but Emmi, bearing her a^ony 
of torment in silence, preferring anything but that he know the truth 
She suffered his ministrations, because she was too exhausted to resist, 

and because in some way she knew that he gained 

tliem, himself. But his comlorting must have been sweet to her, ior a 

She'allowed him to lead her to a chair He sat beside 
i »nnd<; Her cliin dropped on her flat breast, olic sat in 

‘°“"’AunrEm;l Uncle Egon and I spoke very closely when we 
1 T was not feeling very well, or happy. He said it is s 

were alone. I “hen there seems no justificaoon for it. 

necessary to have ,hc girl a loving glance. 

Emm. *1“ dTlittle and w^s silent. But her eyes fi.ved them- 

and then she gasped a 1 , ^ ^ of mournful contemplauon. 

reives deeply on Umgard, inspected the baking 

Finally, she rose, knelt “elorc the affection, and 

bread within. Egon hand and touched her gently, 

occasionally he stretched out a umia 

as though wishing to reassure her. 
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Franz did not return. They waited. Then, at last, they sat down 
themselves to the meal. . 

Will he return ? thought Emmi. And the thought pinched her 
features, threw a dusky shadow over them. Was it possil^lc that he 
might never come home, after that frightful scene in Dolly’s parlour ? 
Had he seen his mother’s face, and understood her thoughts, heard her 
sickened accusation ? Was he afraid that she would tell his father ? 
For the first time, Emmi suddenly realised that if Franz loved any 
one, he loved Egon. Surely, if he thought she. had told his fatlicr, he 
would not return ! 

An enormous anxiety choked her breath, and she put down her 
fork. But he could not believe that ! Then, she saw herself clearly 
through Franz’s eyes, saw her own ruthlessne^ and hardness, which 
she had believed was the virtue of forthrightness and honesty. He 
would not believe she would hold her tongue, for his father’s sake. He 
would believe that she woufd revenge herself upon him, by telling 
Egon. She saw now that ever since her son’s birth she had been 
jealous of the attachment between him and his father, had resented it 
had presented Franz, at times, in an unfavourable light, to Egon. Her 
crmcisms of Franz were always loudest in Egon’s presence, her voice 
me most bitter. Was it because she saw Franz clearly, and resented 

Egon s gentle tolerance and loving blindness ? Or was it somclhinff 
more obscure, much more shameful ’ ^ 

to L and -brazen. He knows he has only 

eldH not father and deny everything, to be believed. Egon 

Then r ’ ^'^kedness, such depravity, such slyness. 

momentary sLmc 

- siLr;.srs'. 

words verity indecency, stamped Jan’^ 

aesA“;shi 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

Egon protested that he was perfectly well, and that be wished to see 
his son before going to bed. 

“ Your eyes,” said Emmi, peremptorily. 

He smiled at her, with his timid gentle smile. “ I fear no more for 
my eyes, Licbchen. I know I shall not be blind again.” 

” I think it best, Uncle Egon, if you go to bed,” said Irmgard. 
The sense ol' hurry and danger was upon her, also, and her cheek was 
dryly Hushed. She had begun to tremble at every sound, fearful that 
Franz would return before his father was safely away. She knew, now, 
that Emmi would not keep silence, at the sight of Franz, that her 
control might burst, and even before Egon her cries of accusation and 
loathing might not be restrained. She knew, also, that of this Emmi 
herself was afraid, that she did not trust herself. 

Egon finally submitted to the urgings of stronger natures, and 
went upstairs with his old sweet resignation. Emmi put him to bed, 
as though he was a child. He was always my child, she thought. I 
have had no other. The thought made her hands tender and solicitous. 
She kissed him, almost Nvith a passionate yearning, as though he were 
mortally Uireatened, and she stood between him and an appalling 
danger. 

She went downstairs. Her legs and body felt stiff and icy cold. 
Irmgard was gathering up the dishes and placing them on the iron 
sink. She moved gracefully, her green skirts flowing about her, her 
loosened hair a nimbus of light about her pale cheeks. Emmi sat 
down lieaviiy in her chair, and held her head on her hand. But there 
was no real prostration in her atdtude. Rather it was a grim and 
foreboding waiting. 

Rain splattered against the windows, and the wind sucked air even 
from the room, so tliat the lamp flickered. Despite the warmth of the 
scarlet stove, there was a feeling in the room of desolation and abai> 
donment, and a deathly chill. The women did not speak. Irmgard 
carried the copper tea-kettle to the sink, and washed the dishes, put 
them neady away. Emmi did not move. Her wide, stark eyes stared 

fixedly at the floor. 

Suddenly Emmi struck the table with a dull blow of her hand. 

“ I cannot bear it,” she said, and her voice was loud and flat, flut 
under that loudness and that flatness, Irmgard heard the seething ol 
unendurable anguish, and hysteria. ” My son,” said Emmi. Ana 

then again : “ My son.” ^ 

Irmgard came to her, put her hand on her aunt s shoulder. 
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have not heard him. Aunt Emmi. You cannot condemn him witliout 
a hearing.” 

Emmi looked up, very slowly, and her wide, pale eyes fixed tliem- 
selves inexorably on the girl. 

“ You do not believe he is innocent,” she said. 

Irmgard glanced aside. She left her aunt and stood before the 
blank, black window. 

“ There are times when one must believe,” she said, very quietly. 
“ For one’s own sake,” 

Then, swiftly, she turned again to her aunt. Her young face was 
distorted with such open pain that Emmi, in spite of her own wretched- 
ness, was startled. 

If your son were'ill of an incurable and terrible disease, you would 

not him ! she cried. “ If he .were covered with sores, you would 

imt shrink from him ! Do you not know tlicrc arc diseases and sores ot 

the spirit, too ? Why do you shrink from them ? Why do you not irv 
to heal them ? ” ' / 7 

Emmi’s cold lips moved in faint words : ” It is too late.” 

” No,” said Irmgard, and there was a cry in her voice 

Emmi sat upright, and gazed at the girl for a long and ringinff 

moment. . Astonishment made her mouth open, become slack. Then 
she exclaimed ; -iMwn 

tobecTk loor 

Irmgai^ said noting. But her wliite throat throbbed, and her 

darkened Emmi s face. She clenched the hands which lay on the 
mouth became fists. Rigorous waves .tigh^^ned, flLed her 

vom-se f .0 ' u ^ you W pollute 

.Si” 

"■'« i.~™ 
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Irmgard pressed her trembling hands together, and looked at her 
aunt with her swimming but steadfast eyes. 

“ I love him.' That is all that matters to me. He might be as you 
say, and you must know, being his mother. But all tliat is nothing. 

I love him. If he wants me, I must go to him. I cannot do other- 

• J J 

\vise. 

There was a click at the front door. The two women stared at 
each other in sudden intensity. Then Irmgard cried in a low voice : 

Not in here ! UAclc Egon will hear you ! Let us go into the other 
room ! ” 

Emmi rose. They hurried into the cold and bitter darkness of the 
“ living room,” with its horsehair furniture dully gleaming in the 
light of the lamp which Irmgard carried. The girl shivered with 
mingled chill and fright. She put down the lamp, and stood near it, 
her palms pressed convulsively together. But Emmi waited with a 
murderous calm, her arms folded on her flat chest. 

Franz had evidently not expected a reception committee, no 
matter what else he had expected, and when he entered the room, 
walking with a slow and hesitating step, as though he were ill or 
blind, he started violently when he saw the two women, his mother and 
his cousin. 

Then, instantly, his expression became immobile and dark, and 
his eyes flashed with a formidable glitter as he glanced at his mother. 
There was no shame in the expression, no emijarrassment or remorse. 
But in the sudden flare of his nostrils, and the tightening of his mouth, 
there was a cold, black hatred, naked and revealed. 

He ignored Irmgard, standing near the table, with the lamplight • 
on her white cheeks and chin. He looked only at his mother. 

“ Whatever you have to say,” he said, with slow deliberation, I 
do not care to hear it. You and I have said enough to each other, for 
years.” 

Emmi quivered, as though she had been struck. But she stood, 
after that first quivering, unmoved and unfrightened. Only a little 
of what she felt appeared in the ghastly tautness of her face. 

” Liar,” she said. “Murderer. Thief.” Her voice was quiet, even 


calm. , . 

“ No ! ” cried Irmgard, suddenly twisting her hands together in 

unendurable pain. “You must not^ speak to each other like this. 

It is not possible ! It is a nightmare. r 

For the first time, then, he turned to her, and the stony lines oi 

his mouth softened, and the glitter of his eyes betame milder. ^ 

“ This is no place for you, cousin,” he said, almost gentJy. vvii 


lc<xvc ^ ^ ^ 

^°^Shc began to cry, though she was silent, and did not move. He 
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saw the tears running helplessly over her face. ^He bit his lip, and 
averted his head. 

“ She will stay,” said Enami, in a deadly voice. “ She has told me 
she loves you. And I have told her that 1 forbid any marriage, any 
association with you. You arc not my son. You are a foufness. You 
are a monster.” 

Then he smiled, and at that smile, Emmi quivered again, with 
intense suffering. Irmgard laid her hand on her arm. 

“You do not mean that, Aunt Emmi,” slic murmured pitifully. 
“ He is your son. You are his mother. Do not speak so. It will be such 
a bitter memory.” 

Emmi flung off the girl’s hand w'ith a violent gesture, and Irmgard 
knew then how false her calm had been, and how terrible were tlie 
emotions that were assaulting her. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” ^aid Franz, in a hypocritically mediladvc 
voice. “ You are my mother. You must know all about that foulness. 
It must be in you, also. We are of one blood. We arc the same. You 
must be the judge of whether Irmgard dare become your daughter.” 

Deathly sickness glared from Emmi’s eyes. Irmgard put her hands 
over her face, as though she could not endure the sight of this woman 
and her son, facing each other with such hatred ?ind detestation, and, 
she knew, suffering. 

4 < It is not possible for me to remain in this house,” Franz went on. 

The time has come when we must never see each other again. Wc 

understand each other too well. Accident turned your mind to what 

you call noble ideals. The same mind in myself, which I inherited 

jrorn you, has made me despise your hypocrisy, your willingness to 

bund yourself to reality. I do what I must do, Just as you do what 

you must do. We have always been in conflict. Wc have always hated 

each other, because we could not deceive each otlicr. Therefore, 1 
must go.” 


Emmi was silent. She hardly seemed to hear. She stood rigidly 

belore her son, with her folded arms, but in spite of this rigidity, this 

xn^orable posture, she gave the impression of mortal disintegration 
and crumblmg. . 

face with a sudden wild 

gesture of despair. 

“ Y^ cannot go, Franz ! Your father— he is ill. He can work no 

more. Your mother and he have decided to leave this city, to buy a 

tde house, a farm, where he can have peace. You cannot desert him, 
yei * 


expression changed to one of gravity. “ My 

- ’ T ' and , his voice was even a little sad. 

Wo, I suppose he must not know of this-conversation. and tlte 
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accusations. You are right, Irmgard,” he added, and his eyes smiled 
at her gently. “ I will remain here, until he leaves.” 

Then he said, quickly : “ His illness — ^what is it ? ” 

Irmgard sighed, and the sigh seemed to come from her heart. “ It 
is a sickness of the mind, Franz. He cannot endure his life.” 

Franz smiled cynically, threw his mother an evil glance.' “No 
wonder,” he said, thoughtfully. All at once, he laughed, and Irmgard 
was sickened at die sound. He pointed at this mother, but he looked 
at Irmgard. 

“ Let me tell you, my cousin. This woman had made my father’s 
life a hell. In- pursuit of what she would call her ‘ dreams,’ she 
wrenched him from his little, quiet place in the Fatherland, where he 
had peace. The Fatherland was too small for her, too sensible, too 
conservative. It had no ‘ freedom,’ no ‘ ideals,’ no ‘ hope.’ But the 
truth was that it had no place for her ambitions, for her egotism, for 
her dream of self-aggrandizement and arrogance. She has never 

conlessed it, but she wanted money ” 

“ That is riot true ! ” cried Irmgard, outraged. Again, she put her 
hand on Emmi’s iron arm. 


The poor woman did not move. Her eyes were fixed in a stony 
and deathlike look qn her son’s face. 

Franz nodded, with smiling ferocity. “ Yes, it is true, though 
perhaps she does not know it herself. But she had heard that America 
was rich. That is the dream that drove her. Had she become rich in 


America, she would not be so bitter against this country, nor so full of 
angry condemnations. She would have forgotten her noble dreams, 
which were only self-deception to- cover her real passion. Like mysell, 
she wanted power and riches. I have been honest about it. Slie has 
been dishonest. That is the only difference between us. She will say 
tiiat I sacrificed many things. Even my — friends,” and for a moment 
his expression changed. Then he continued, implacably : She 

sacrificed my father, who loves her. In that sacrifice, she drove him to 
France, and to England. She will tell you that she found ‘ nothing 
there, and will give you the impression that tlic ‘ dream ’ had died in 
those'eountries. But the real reason for her accusation is that she found 
no opportunity to become rich in France and England. So— we came 
to America. I am glad. We were both driven by die same desire, bhe 


has failed. I shall not fail.” t t n * A.;i 

He paused, then in a louder voice, he said : I shall not lai . 

There is everything here, for the taking. I shall take. I am ^ man, 

and she is only a woman. She has sacrificed much, but it is not enough. 

I shall sacrifice everything.” 

“ Everything ? ” whispered Irmgard. “ Even me ? 

She half extended her hands to him, and he could hardly bear me 
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sweetness and misery of her look. He touched her outstretched fingci's 
lightly with his own. 

“ Not you, love,” he said. “ I do not need to sacrifice ^ou.” 

For a moment they forgot Uie silent and suffering woman who 
stared so blindly before her, at her son. 

“ You do not believe the thing of which I am accused ? ” he asked, 
and his eyes struck into hers sharply, as though daring her to believe. 

She looked at him with her level and icar-filled eyes. 

“ I cannot believe,” she answered, .simply, and her lips became 
whiter than ever, in her anguish. 

He smiled, though well aware of the ambiguity of her words. 

“ It is enough for me,” he answered, very gently. 

He held out his hands to her, but she shrank back, in spile of 
herself. 

“ Not yet,” she whispered. “ Oh, not yet ! ” 

Then he knew that she knew the truUi. He smiled, as though in 
cynical wonderment and delight. And relief. They regarded each 
otlier intently. 

From upstairs, now, came a faint murmur and a sound, then a 
call : “ Franz. Franz ? ” 

“ It is my father,” said Franz, quickly. “ I shall go to him.” Me 
hesitated. He gave his motiier a vicious and inimical glance. Then he 
left the room, and tJiey heard him mounting the steps in the rear. 

When he had gone, Emmi still stood in her stony and unmoving 
atutude, her small, light eyes distended as though fixed in death on 
something so horrible that it had killed her. Irmgard, aching widt 
wretchedness, despair and compassion, put her arms about her aunt, 
wordlessly. * 

Then, suddenly, the poor woman uttered a loud gioan. Then 

another, and sull anodicr. Her fixed expression changed. She looked 

at Irmgard wiA blin^d agony. No, no,” she groaned, and Irmgard 

felt her trembling. She embraced the girl with desperate arms, and 

began to weep. They stood there together, and now there was no 

sound in that dank, dark room, so hideous and cheerless, but Uiat 

he^t-broken weeping, that final collapse of a proud and assaulted 

spirit, which had seen too much, and too clearly, and could not endure 
tile sceintr. 


And then she murmured, brokenly, and with tearing gasps, and it 
was a strange thing that she said : b b F » u 

him"? ” ^ become of 

or fury was in those words, and that 
dying ^ice. Nothing but the anguished cry of a mother : 

What will become of him ? What will the end be, for him ? ” 
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Irmgard did not answer. She held her aunt more closely, and 
stared bciorc her, vvhiteiy. 

Franz wore a humorous, if subdued smile, when he went in to his 
father. Egon, faintly alarmed, was sitting up in bed in his nightshirt. 
He had lit the lamp. When he saw Franz he was relieved, then 
immediately pititful. 

“ My son,*’ he said, and held out his hand to him. Franz sat down 
on the edge of the bed, and regarded his father with affection. Egon 
studied his face, and he saw the pinched blueness of his lips, in spite 
of the smile. 

'• I am sorry, Franz,” he said simply, and his dimmed eyes became 
moist. “ He was your friend, that poor Englishman. I suffer for you.” 

Franz ceased to smile. He gazed over his father’s head, and his 
c.xpression became tense, and a little dark. 

” Yes,” he said. “ He was my friend. The only friend I ever had.” 

Then he was.silent. His hand was cold in his father’s. Egon felt 
that a stranger sat near him, no one of his blood, but some creaiui e of 
strange heritage, whom he could never understand, in spite ol his love. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 

“ The German is never subtle,” Franz had once said, with frankness 
and malice. ” Even his cruelties are brutish.” 

Nevertheless, there was refinement in the torture he inflicted on his 
mother the next morning. He insisted on talking brightly and volub y 
to her, and then, when she did not answer him, but sat like carved 
granite at the table, he asked her questions. His father sat at her side, 
smiling timidly and lovingly from one to the other, and in order o 
preserve his ignorance of the tragic breach between mother and son, 
she was forced to answer Franz. She answered him in nionosy - 
lables, it is true, but answer him she did. her small, pale eyes ^^er _ 
It uas torment to have to speak to him. but it was torrnen she bore 

without a quiver of the voice, or a gesmre or .a 

Egon’s sake she would bear this heroically. Franz was not 

with pity for her, or compassion or mercy. He ^ , 

baiting. He smiled at her, his blue eyes pointed With hatred and 

pleasure in her qiisery. Egon thought him 

pleased, if touched, at Franz’s apparent efiort not to his p^ren^ 

with his private sorrow over Tom Harrow. He kept gi fe « 
glaoces oi understanding, gcntleney and sympathy. E'"™ 
glanees, and her heart was squeezed with almost unbearable sutterm^ 
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A nausea of loathing for her son made her retch intcrnaHy. But her 
hands did not shake for an instant. A less cruel and relentless nature 
than Franz’s would have felt some shame, some remorse. He felt 
neither. It gave him a kind of perverse delight to see her sharp profile 
tense with agony. In his masochist’s diversion he found some allevia- 
tion for himself. r 

Egon, looking less ill and beaten than usual, talked timidly ol a 

farm he and Emmi would buy. A quiet place, he said, looking hope- 
fully from his wife to his son. Emmi and he had always loved the 
country. Five thousand dollars would buy an excellent farm, and 
surely there must be beauty here, as well as in the Fatherland. They 
would live simply. Franz would help them select the farm, and it 
would be home to him also. 

Emmi glanced up blindly, and her pale, swollen lips parted for a 
moment. But she said nothing. 

“ On the week-ends,” Franz said, with an indulgent smile at his 
father, “ I shall visit you.” 

“ We may live far out,” said Emmi, in a dull voice, in which there 
was no life but only an echo. 

“What does that matter?” exclaimed Franz. “I am much 
attached to my parents ! I could not deprive myself of seeing them 
regularly.” 

Egon smiled tenderly, and with some embarrassment, but with great 
joy. “ Yes, yes ! I did not know you eared for us so, Franz ! We shall 
then know, on your visits, that all is well with you.” 

“ Everything,” said Franz, rising and putting his hand for a 
moment on his father’s shoulder, “ will always be well with me. You 
see, I know what I want. That gives me a great advantage over 
fo^ls.” 

His malignant victory over his mother sustained him for a long 
time that. day. His pleasure in that victory gave him serenity and 
sureness. He was certain, now, that he could face the problem of Jan 
Kozak, and conquer it. It had been a problem that had given him a 
sleepless night, and had driven from his mind the dim ghost of Tom 
Harrow. 

He had the ^pacity to forget the past, to shut a black door upon 

it. In retrospection, he knew there was weakness and hesitation. What 

was dead was dead. Tom Harrow left nothing in him now but a 
static depression, upon which his thoughts and his plottings rode 
brilliantly as upon a dark wave. Dolly Harrow and her children were 
provided for : he even said to himself, cynically : Had Tom lived to 
the end of his life, he could never have secured five tliousand dollars.” 
He had convinced himself that such a life as Tom’s, restless, burdened 
and unhappy, w’as well exchanged for that sum of money. He even 
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thought, with a faint smile, tliat Tom, in an honest moment, would 
agree will) him. 

He thought that his expediency, his implacability, his quick adjust- 
ment even to grief and remorse, were signs of strength. Like most 
Germans, he woi-shipped what he fondly considered “ strength.” He 
did not know, as Irmgard did, that in such “ strength,” and die wor- 
ship of it, was an ignoble if subconscious confession of fundamental 
and complete weakness, and futility, and emptiness. And craven fear. 
He did not know dial in accepting, and understanding all, in bearing, 
the complete result of action and in refusing to mitigate it^with sopliis- 
tries, was the r-eal strength. Real courage and strength lay in taking 
up burdens of action and circumstance, and developing the capacity 
to bear them. In memory there was no weakness, but courage. He 
thought himself a realist. He did not know that realists were those 
who faced result of self and others with equanimity and wisdom, and 
made the most of it. Forgetfulness, deliberate and conscious, was the 
mark of the coward, who dared not meditate, who dared not confront 
himself. 

He thought his ruthlcssness the feature of the strong man. He did 
not know that the ruthless man exhibited himself as a weakling, who 
must continually make exaggerated gestures to liide his weakness. 

Nevertheless, when he entered the mills, walking steadily and 
quietly, a sick darkness assailed him when he knew that he would see 
Tom Harrow no more, in his usual place. He walked boldly now, 
through the ranks of the silent, working men, and he could not help 
wondcripg, uneasily, if they had heard Jan Kozak’s terrible story. A 
stronger man would have faced furtive glances calmly, bearing them 
down with a quiet eye. But he could only look ahead, forcing an 
expression of indomitable contempt on his face. He knew that the 
men looked after him with mingled fear and hatred and scorn, 
and this gave him a tremor which he despised, but could ,not throw 

olf. r T 

He could not keep himself from darting quick looks about lor Jan 

Kozak. And when he did see the big Hungarian, standing • 

in his way, he could not keep down a sudden twisting m hi§ middle, 

which he would not acknowledge as fear. 

A thousand thoughts darted through his uneasy, mind. He was 
assistant to the Superintendent now. He had only .^‘^charge Jan 
Kozak. But there was Dietrich, the Superintendent, who hated him, 
and would only be too glad to listen to any story to his detriment, hu 
dared Dietrich discharge him, after having learned that the sto^ 
was common knowledge ? But, again, would not discluyge es 

the innocence of the Schmidt Steel Company ? , ut- 

He had another, and a much more disquieting thought, n 
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Kozak told Dietrich of the theft, by Franz, of his idea for the moulds ? 
Dietrich, if he did not discharge Franz, would seize upon that idea, 
and Kozak would be the rewarded, and not Franz. The first great 
door to his progress would then be closed forever. Dietrich would 
prefer tO believe Jan Kozak. 

His thoughts made him stop before the Hungarian, though his 
first plan had been to ignore him. 

Jan stood before him, arms akimbo. His torso was naked to the 
waist, and Franz saw clearly the thick, matted, black hair on the 
otlier’s chest, and the giant shoulders, and the immense muscles. He 
also saw the wrinkling hatred on the great ape-like face, and the 
parted lips between which wolfish teeth glistened. 

“ So,” said Jan, you come back, you dog. Tofn is dead. But 
you and me, we are not dead, no ? We got things to say wliich ain’t 
4 . dead. Yes ? ” 

Franz was silent for a moment. The men nearby stopped to listen, 
holding shovels or hammers in their hands, and Franz had the im- 
pression that they crouched, as though to spring. He saw tlieir faces 
in the fitful, yellow light of the furnaces, and clearly, as in a nightmare, 
he saw the web-like pulleys of the cranes, and the men who leaned 
out from them like spiders, listening. One of the cranes was slowly 
moving, stealthily, and though no doubt it was only a sick illusion, it 
seemed to move upon Franz. The faces about him seemed to move 
upon him also, silent, deadly, gleaming with hatred and murder. 
The booming of the mill, and tlie clangour, he heard, faintly, but this 
background only accentuated the silence and watchfulness of the men 
and the yellow and scarlet light in their eyes and on their faces was 
like the reflection of hell on Demons. The mill was a cavern of hell 
also, dusky, quivering with flames, lost in drifting gloom. And before 
him stood the chief demon, surrounded by his servitors, and his 
enormous ■ body seemed to expand like an enveloping and crushing 
doom. 

' ** Out of my way,” said Franz, and his voice echoed against the 

fog of the sounds of the mill. 

The one crane crept nearer, bearing a huge ladle of molten steel, 
which blazed like a miniature sun. Its light burned fiercely on Jan’s 
ferocious features, and on the dark, waiting and savage faces of the 
men, which seemed disembodied and malevolejit masks floating in 
semi-darkness. A blast of heat emanated firom the ladle. Franz did 
not sec ^e ladle, except vaguely.’ He was preoccupied with Tan 
Kozak, .^d now 4ie felt fear, abysmal and frantic. 

<m;i " move at his command. He smiled. It was a frightful 

» You— you thief,” he said. “ You no steal my brains. You are 
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liar. You give me back my brains. Or,” and he doubled up his giant 
fists. 

rhe face of the man high up in the webs of the crane peered out 
and down, and grinned wickedly. Inch by inch, stealthily as death, 
and as remorseless, the crane and the ladle moved nearer Franz. Now 
the fiery light enveloped him and Jan Kozak. The man was manoeu- 
vering, with dreadful and fiendish care. Some of die men, scenting 
peril and horror, glanced up uneasily at the crane, and moved out of 
the path of the ladle, which was apparently bound for the moulds on 
the other side of the mill. 

” Out of my way, you fool,” said Franz, again. The skin on his 
back was crawling, as though inspired by some mysterious awareness 
of danger. 

A loud and maddened shout suddenly burst from the men in the 
background. Franz and Jan turned. Ihe ladle was wavering, hissing 
with a frightful roar, and tilting. Clouds of glittering sparks rose from 
its molten depths, and an aura of brilliant scarlet enveloped its round, 
black form. The crane screeched and rocked ; the man on his tiny 
i)lalform was working feverishly, and apparently impotently, 

Icvci-s. The men rushed backwards, blindly, thrusting outward with 
ilicir arms, in order to escape from the stream of crimson death which 
appeared imminently to flow out over them. Their shouts echoed 
against the grey fog of the mill, and boomed back. 

Franz was in the direct path of the ladle. Now he felt 
durable heat, and saw the seething red and gold contents, 
like some infernal soup. He glanced up swiftly at tlic crane, an 
man within it. He saw his face. And then he knew that he was 

deliberately marked for destruction. • i i , cult. 

Hc could not move. His feet seemed to have been seized by su^ 

icnane^n hands, which held them immovable. His turned to 

titrid ice. A ghastly sickness filled him, and a nightmare quality per 

"Sed his Jolc mind and paralysed Ids wiU . 

could only stare at the seething and shaking ladle, 8 

:=• .SSuiSf S. iiu f i-5 

For cetturies. it seemed, he st^d there, blasted 

for the rocking ladle to tilt and pour ^ of the 

— ‘ A:!:^ hf ^ ^-ess, he. 

immovable in the path of irrevocable annihilation. 
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The dream heavy upon him, and fatalism preventing one wild leap 
out of imminent peril, he heard Jan’s wild shout : 

“ No ! No ! Damn fool, no ! ’* 

The darkness engulfed him. He felt himself seized violently, and 
flung aside like a straw. The universe was suddenly broken into 
chasms of crimson light, and long shooting lightnings of burning 
blackness, and tumultuous thunder. He did not knovy whether he 
was lying or standing, but everything rocked about him, filled with 
roarings, hissings, explosions, and the screams of men and demons. 
He felt a dull crushing blow on his head, like a hammer blow from out 
of whirling space. Now he too began to whirl in long spirals, and he 
threshed about with his arms and legs, a swimmer in deep lighticss 
seas. Someone, he thought vaguely, was coming to his rescue, for he 
felt tugging hands, lifting him above smothering %vatcrs. 

Now solidity was under him again, and a great silence, broken 
only by dim distant hissings, and faint shouts. He opened his 
eyes. 

He was lying on his back. His head had struck the floor with 
intense force after Jan had seized him and tossed him aside from the 
writhing and blinding path of the poured metal. Jan had saved his 
life. But in the very instant of tossing him into space, the metal had 
struck Jan s legs almost to the groin. They had dragged him away, 
and Franz, also. Jan was lying on a low heap of slag near the furnaces, 
and the men, groaning, wringing their hands, and even weeping, 
stood about him, their eyes fixed on his face, and refusing to see what 
remained of his body. The craneman knelt beside him, sobbing like 
a child, supporting his head on his arm. 

forcing himself dizzily to his knees, saw. He saw the 
pool of spi led metal, a bubbling, black pool now, shot through with 
dull threads of scarlet. It hissed along the edges. One scallop of it 
was danprously close to Franz. He shrank back from it, whimpering 

m his chest. Then, across the pool, he saw Dethloff and Dietrich, 
with far white faces and dumb lips. 

cra^man^^ i'eard Jan’s gasping, dwindling voice, speaking to the 

"Damn fool. He not worth hangin’ for, see? Now you hane 
aybe. If tlie boys don’t lie. Boys, you lie ? ” ^ 

Itself^. Welle. Boze no hang for bastard." ' spiiiea. 

med to kill him. He knew the temper of the men. It was not safe 
even now. He thought suddenly of Jan, horriblv dvinv 1, ’ 

overcome with terror. He looked across the thic^ sSoHnt K M r “ 
pool of the cooling metal, and saw Dethloff and Dietrkhf paralysed! 
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but avidly listening. He found a narrow space across which he could 

leap, and he went to the two men. 

Dietrich regarded him with a white and wicked smile. He spoke 

to him in their native language. 

“ Perhaps you had best go home for a few days, nein ? A few days. 
We dislike killings in our mill,” 

Franz put his hand to his head. A long, warm trickle of blood ran 

over his cheek. . ^ 1 j 

All at once he was violently sick. Dietrich and Dethloff wat(med 

him cynically, and even with a kind of cruel interest. And then, 

remembering, they became frightened, and went away quickly and 

furtively, followed by Franz, 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

Fritz Dietrich was exultantly triumphant. The hour for which he 
had waited, in which he would destroy Franz, and the 
self, had come. Hans Schmidt had not yet arrived at his 
Dietrich determined that he would act swiftly. He had come to h 
decision during the short walk to his office, followed by Franz and 

down a. his desk, put the tips of his fingers tog^th^r. 
and his elbows on his desk, and s^led at Frana “^hj°lendy^^De* 
loff, anticipating, leaned against the window, wmted. 
before Dietrich, calmly wiping the blood from h>s ^ey f H 
horribly shaken, the happy Diemch rould see, but h^ ^ 
cerdngly calm, also. His shrewd mind was already aware mat 

Superintendent believed his hour of victory ,rich, “ that 

I have arrived at the conclusion, ’for die 

it would be best for every one qjedy and 

Schmidt Steel Company, if you left ^ese premis q 

quickly as possible, and did not return. Having 

^ Frina said nothing, but his eyes were slivers blue Then 

finished wiping his face, he put away his stained handkerchiei 

D°iefrich%eiri^comag^d‘‘'w^ lack of anger and absence of 
have had a hard time in .^e Pas. ^dis, ^ control " 

L^t. - hl‘fmmrha^e" -d" ^ 
r;"wi^°discor 
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arise ? Who knows but what one of them will again attempt your 
life?” 

He smiled again, with delight, remembering the death that had 
come so closely to Franz. But Franz’s livid lips' merely lightened, and 
again he waited. 

Dietrich shook his head, with sudden solemnity. “ \Ve cannot 
countenance a situation which might result in your permanent injury, 
or death. That would be inhuman.” 

Then, for the first time, Franz smiled himself, cunningly. He still 
waited. 

Dietrich’s eyes sharpened swiftly, and he took on a hostile c.x- 
pression, openly hating now. 

“ Moreover, we cannot forget that you cost the Schmidt Steel 
Company five thousand dollars for your murder of your friend.” 

He stood up, with a gesture of dismissal. “ I can sec that you arc 
taking this matter sensibly. I have always thouglit you extremely 
intelligent. We are willing to give you one hundred dollars as an 
expression of our gratitude, and our regret that we can no longer 
employ you.” 

He exchanged a quick, complacent glance with DcthlofT, who 
nodded and grinned. 

But Franz did not move. He folded his arms on his chest and 
studied Dietrich thoughtfully. 

There are a few matters which you have not considered,” he 
said, in a quiet voice. ** I will enumerate them to you, and you will 
then agree with me that my presence here is very necessary. In fact, 
you will urge me to remain.” 

Dietrich frowned. He lifted his hapd with an authoritative 
gesture. 


I think we need say nothing more, Stoessel. I will give you your 
money at once. I do not advise you to leave through the mills. The 

temper of the men is bad. Exceedingly bad. You will leave through 

my own door.” « *=* 

M of Dietrich’s desk, impertinently. 

He rubbed n»s chm with a contemplative gesture. With his other hand 
he played with Dietrich s long quill pen, turning it over and over in 

fbx ruthlessly on Dietrich’s thin, 

I must still speak. You cannot throw me out like this. If you 

attempt more forable measures, I shall go to Mr. Schmidt, himself 

Irtodo.’”'' . 

Dcthloff’ “S crimson. He 
glanced at Dethloff, You will please remove this— man, at once.” 
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Franz glanced idly over his shoulder at the hesitant and middle- 
aged DethlolT. Apparently that look was enough, for Dethloff stopped, 
flushing. Franz returned to the Superintendent, as though the inter- 
ruption had not taken “place. 

“ You must remember,” he said softly, “ that I was attacked 
because I had protected the interests of this company, at great personal 
danger to myself. I sacrificed Tom Harrow, who had done me no 
harm, and who was my friend. I am sorry that he died ; I had not 
intended it so. But that is past. It is foolish to regret anything. Never- 
theless, I saved this company from a disastrous strike, and immense 
losses. You have said so, yourself. That alone is a consideration. 

” You say the men are in a state of disorder. But what does the 
disorder matter, if the leader is absent ? There is no leader. The two 
who might have led them are dead. Disorder among men is the signal 
to the strong to strike, and subdue. The moment is ready. I can 
quell this disorder in less than a day, with benefit to the Schmidt 
Steel Company. ^Vhile the men are in this condition, we can seize 
our advantage. Never were we in such a strong position, as now, when 
they are more terrified than enraged. If you give me authority, I can 
not only quiet the men, but force them to accept conditions beneficial 

to this company. I ask you to give me this opportunity.” 

He paused a moment. ” They will accept everything. Their own 

anger and disorder have weakened them.” 

Dietrich regarded him with leaden hatred, and fear. He knew me 
truth of Franz’s words, and he was the more frantic to get rid of hini, 
to destroy him in the eyes of Hans Schmidt, so mysteriously concerned 


with ^ inexorable. 

“ I am busy. I have nothing more to say to you.” 

He furtively glanced at his watch. In less than an hour, Schrmdl 
himself would afrivh. A light dew of sweat broke out on his higl , 

receding forehead. 

Erani shoot'his head with gende humour, understanding every- 
I have not finished,” he said, calmly. of them 

has'mrrlfiTt'ht^. "r, ^hoTd tlirwhip aU I have only ^ 
hint that Kozak-s broker wll 

The'frct’that one of the® kill me “mpHch^ 

and terrifying aspect to them. They strength. Such arc the 

that their failure has demonstrated my 

workings of die mind of the simple and stupid. 1 snaii 
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advantage. I shall announce longer hours and smaller wages. They 
will accept in their fright and confusion.” 

He stood up, confronting the Superintendent easily. 

“ You are at liberty to refuse all my offers, all my arguments. If 
you do so, I warn you that real disorders shall occur in these mills 
with subsequent disaster to the company. I shall call a meeting ol 
these men. You sec, I am quite calm, and ruthless. I shall tell them 
that Harrow’s death was deliberately plotted by the detectives you 
hired, and that I attempted, without success, to save his life. I shall 
call a strike. The consequences, then, will be that I will become a hero 

to these men. As for the consequences to these mills, your imagination 
must supply the details. ” ® 

elongated itself until it was only a sliver of Icaden- 
rep^iir^ colourless eyes gleamed like the eyes of a 

attempting blackmail.” he said, in a low and baleful 

did nnT^ It is a detestable word. I 

didiy wh^rwm y- 

T’k ^ ^ advantage with which to 

Franz was palely exultant. 

I remain. I bdievH® half iwLTepUr”^ 

bega^rt^atteTorTe“o"^^il\i“/p-‘-^ ^ .smile 

his hand gently. “’f'=®d-like lips. But Franz raised 

for preventing th^ breakaM"of Lo° W ^ ^°™tila 

secret to so small a mill as thb where fh ^ i’ giving this 

be very great. Though, of “nnot 

company. But you hive dcmorntrlte^to m 

f«turn efforts in your behalf wbif not in you, 

VVhy, then, should I give the milk thk ^nnuty and ruthlcssness. 
great prosperity and expansion ? ” secret, which will bring it 
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Dietrich was terribly shaken. He wet his lips. His reptilian eyes 
“ I do not believe you have such a secret,” he began, in a stifled 

% 

Franz sighed lightly. “ That is for you to believe. To-day, I shall 
go to the Sessions Steel Company, in Windsor. I shaU tell them of my 
secret. I believe they will reward me accordingly. They are well on 
the way to becoming the dominant steel mills of this State. My secret 
will not only benefit them beyond imaginauon, but will end in the 
ruin of the Schmidt Steel Company, who must discard more than 

nventy-five per cent of the moulds.” „ , . , . , • 

He took his cap from his pocket and pulled it over h.s aching head. 

“ You are not discharging me. I am leaving, he said. 

consequences are yours, not mine. j r wjc mind 

Dietrich was silent. He sweated with hatred, and fear. His mind 

seethed and roUed. Dethloff picked his nose feverishly m the back 

®™Z^ne of them knew that Hans Schmidt had been in office since 
eight o’clock that morning, an unusual thing. None ^cw tha^he ha^ 
heard everything. So, when he appeared at his door, short, > P 
and liriSg, and grunung savagely, they turned startled and dis- 

^°tufhe"rok7d° onTat Franz Stoessel, and his tiny Poceme eyes 
werrblazing. They could not tell whether he was only smiling, or 

h“ hfld'S Tfinger to Franz.__ “ You will please to come in here, 
lumpenhund,” he said, harshly. At together. 

significantly behind him. Franz’s departure. He did 

l^'e^ :^iX^iXlSed^htSe - ^e-like and spite- 

ful amusement. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Hans Schmidt sat under the portrait of his wife’s father, and the 
contrast between his squat porcine pinkness and the dark spectral and 
austere face and torso above him was both startling and ludicrous. 
“ Red cabbage growing under a Lombardy poplar,” thought Franz, 
pleased at this unusual burgeoning of imagination in himself. 

He was very calm, and his manner towards his employer was botli 
easy and respectful. He had quickly guessed that Hans appreciated 
audacity, but not familiarity, and that only the most obvious and 
brutal humour would please him. Subtlety would arouse his ani- 
mosity, hatred and anger, for he would believe that it was tinged with 
superiority and ridicule. He was a peasant, this Franz knew, and he 
also knew that the direct, simple and coarse approach was the only 
one the peasant understood. But this peasant demanded exaggerated 
respect, also, to tickle his ego. 

Hans sat, grunting in his chest, and surveyed Franz, who stood at 

attention, and waited. He kept Franz standing for several long 

moments, while his tiny and choleric blue eyes squinted under tlie 

mick and hairy brows. His deliberate glance wandered up and down 

Franz, as though scrutinising him for some weakness on which he 

could pounce. But his manner, though truculent, was not inimical. 

It was t^uuous, and brutish, however. He continued to make vulgar 

sounds in his chest, and once or twice, still without taking his eyes 

away from Franz, he coughed frankly, and expectorated. Finally, he 

opened a drawer, deliberately lit his cigar, and pulfed, his short, lat 
lingers crossed on his paunch. 

Franz endured the scrutiny without wincing, or showing anv 
sTruSv^ of ^neasmess. Unobtrusively, he was also subjecting Hans to 

Ts dM die fascinated him. 

as did the diamond horseshoe in the crimson brocaded cravat. Hans 

scoured foTm^k ^ slaughtered hog, scrupulously scrubbed and 
scoured for market. Franz found something vulgar even in that ex- 

If "f T though Hans had rubbed himself to the quick to 

rid himself of the odour of barnyard manure. ^ 

thought : A swine, but a swine out of my own 
pen. Dietrich is right : he is a Prussian. But I need a Prussian 

He ^ Stop at nothing 

Sn^emen BuTi n gentleman, and I have ha"ed 
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“ So ! You will threaten us ? *’ 

Franz smiled. “ It is I who have been threatened, Mein Herr. I 
only retaliate. I am wounded. Does a man take assaults without 
retaliation ? *’ 

Hans was silent. He scowled. His shining, pink skull was wrapped 

in wreaths of smoke. . , «« vr j 

“ You arc an impudent schweinkopf,** he said, at last. You do 

not know your place. You are without loyalty. There is no discipline 

in you. You defy your superiors. In short, you have become an 

American.” ^ 1 t 

Again Franz smiled, then said quickly ; That is a libel I cannot 

tolerate. I am none of the things you have said, Mem Herr Schmidt. 
But am I a worm ? Must I tolerate the ingratitude of your Superin- 
tendent, and his bullying, and hatred, in the name of discipline . 
Would I be a German if I submitted to injusuce without protest . 

Hans studied the tip of his cigar. He turned it about in his Angers- 
His thick pink under lip tlirust itself out from under his bristlmg 

moustache. 

“ You think Dietrich hates you ? 

“ He is afraid of me,” replied Franz. ^ 

“ Afraid of you — a labourer in the mills ? Hans lifted his b 
in an attempt to look incredulous, and succeeded only in giving a 

were o^ly a labourer in the mills, you would not condescend 
to speak to me here, as you are now speaking,” said Franz, with a suff 

''°'At this, Hans burst into loud and rauco^ fo^aVy'^^m 

fox !” he exclaimed. “ A yellow fox t 

claim to be a Bavarian ! He laughed again. S . 

Franz boldly. He was feeling his way with cautiousness, advancing 

cipline r- ^HansVas scowling again._ but Jran. saw^that hewas 
su'eri^rl^trdts:- toCwhi^^^^ the knout, as they do in 

cious blue points of light under their shadow. 

“ And you are superior, so . 
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“ I am a Bavarian,” replied Franz, smiling cynically to himself as 
he drew up his shoulders and his head in a proud and simple gesture. 

Hans’s brows relaxed. He grinned sneeringly. “ And I repeat — you 
are a fox,” he said, and his harsh voice was sardonic. “ Do not think 
you deceive me. I know all your tricks. I have exercised them, myself. 
You will have to learn fresh ones, if you wish to dazzle me. Use them 
on fools.” 

Franz hesitated. He wondered, for a moment, if he ought to 
appear insulted and hurt, or whether boldness would again serve him. 
He decided on the boldness. He laughed a little, affected to be em- 
barrassed. “ In my position, one must try anything,” he confessed. 
“ But, as a Bavarian also, I ought to have known better.” 

In himself, he was amazed. Why did Hans Schmidt waste words 
with him, talking to him slyly, and watching him so acutely ? He was 
after all, only an obscure foreman, who had just been discharged. Was 
it the secret of the moulds ? Franz frankly doubted this. Hans was so 
choleric, so full of the vehemence and impulsiveness of the peasant, 
that in moments of stress he would forget personal advantage. Gentle- 
men, the superior, never forgot, and so used hypocrisy. But Hans, the 
peasant, was no hypocrite. What, then, was his motive for all this ? 

Hans, as though following his thoughts, said brutally : “ You arc 
a hypocrite. You are also a liar.” 

Franz, wishing to test his own amazement and awakening con- 
jecture, bowed, said gravely : ” You will then permit me to leave. 
Mein Herr ? ” 

Hans leaned forward, his chair creaking, and pointed his finger at 
the younger man : ** You admit you are a hypocrite and a liar ? ” 

Franz was now certain that there was an ulterior motive in all this 

beyond the mere fact of the ‘‘ secret,” and a sudden cold excitement 
seized him. 

am I to contradict you, Mein Herr ? ” he replied, with a 
slight smile. 

clever trick ! A Prussian trick, answering a question 
With a question ! You are impudent. I am sure of that. Do you think 
there IS room for an impudent dog in my mills ? 

“ That is for you to answer. Mein Herr.” Franz was watcHing him 
closely, and the cold excitement increased in his mind. 

Hans flung himself noisily back in his chair. His fat rosy features 
sullenly. His eyes were splinters of blue malevolence 
What is your idea for the moulds ? ” he asked, abrupUv 

Franz was not taken off his guard, as Hans expected. He made a 

SS A l^^nd. » I have patented the idea. Mein 

it Av' I fought of not patenting it at all, and only of turning 

It over to your Supermtendent. Subsequent events, with Lir cynical 
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disregard of my services to the Company, have convinced me that I 
must protect myself. — You will now permit me to leave ? ” 

Hans shouted, with sudden fury, turning crimson : “ I have no 
idea of dismissing you ! Moreover, you fox, you have no idea of 
lca\ing ! Let us stop this childish fencing. Let us be open* What do 
you want ? ” 

But Franz had heard only the first words completely. “ I have no 
idea of dismissing you ! ” Then, in truth, there was an ulterior 
motive ! Exultation caused him to flush, to double his fists. But he 
kept his voice quiet, if bold, and his eyes looked into Hans’s levelly. 

“ I want to be Superintendent of the mills.” 

There was a sudden yet violent silence, in which the two men 
stared rigidly at each other. Then Hans, with a roaring bellov/, 
sprang to his feet so furiously that the chair toppled over. He stood 
before Franz, a quivering and savage lump of pink flesh, his eyes 
flaming, his fists clenched. Every hair on his rosy skull bristled, ^ as 
did his moustache. His chest heaved. Dull sounds issued from him, 
as though he were choking. 

The effect was a little nullified, when Franz calmly lifted and 
replaced the chair. Seeing this, Hans doubled his rage. 

“ So ! You would be a Kaiser, a King of Prussia, would you • 
You would be my Superintendent, would you ! Who are you ? A 
yellow Prussian swine, working in my own mills ! I ought to kick you 
out of here and down to the street ! How dare you be so impudent, 


you pig ? ” , u' 

. Franz paled. Had he gone too far? If he had, then everything 

was lost. Nothing more could be lost by increased boldne^. ^Iore- 
over, his own cold anger was rising, the murderous anger of the Ger- 
man This foul fat peasant, who by a whimsy in this contemptible and 
castcicss America, had become rich and powerful, while better men 
had to cater to him ! In Germany, he thought, fixing Hans witli eyes 
as black and vicious as winter ice. it is I who would boot you out ol 

another thought occurred to him. Did Hans know tht^ 

know the contempt which one like Franz would feel for h'™ ^ 

native country? And was he merely taking a malicious pleasure in 

revenging hiS^self on Franz’s helplessness? Suddenly j 

of it. For Hans, still roaring, had retreated a step ^ 

and contemptuous eyes. Franz quicUy concealed his own feelings 

He made his face express pride and affront. 

“ I am iroine ” he said, and there was no respect in his words, n 

Picked up Ws cap and w^nt towards the door. He was sweaung a 

Httle. But he did not walk slowly. If his intuiuon was correct, 1 

would be recalled. If it was wrong, he had lost nothing. 
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At each step he expected the stentoriously breathing Schmidt to 
halt him. But he did not. I have lost, he thought. He put his hand 
on the door-handle. He turned it. I have lost, he thought again, 
with a sinking sensation. 

Then Hans, who had been watching him cunningly, suddenly 
yelled : 

“ Come back, you pig ! How dare you leave without my per- 
mission ? ” 

Franz halted, his hand still on the door handle, the door a little 
open. He saw Dietrich beyond, smiling slyly, Dietrich who had 
heard Hans’s roaring. Franz opened the door wider, then looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“ I shall not stay to be insulted,” he said, coldly. 

Hans danced a step or two in fury. Gome back ! ” he shouted. 
“ I have commanded you ! ” 

Franz shot a quick glance at Dietrich, who had stopped smiling. 

The two men regarded each other through the opened slit of the 
door. Dietrich had turned the colour of old ashes. Franz closed the 
door softly, smiling to himself. He went back to Hans, walking re- 
luctantly, and he faced him. 

“ What more is there to say. Mein Herr ? ” he asked. 

Hans continued to breathe hoarsely, and to scowl with ferocity. 
Then he fumbled for his chair, and sat down. He pointed to the one 
extra chair in the room. “ Sit down,” he said, grimacing. 

Now Franz knew that he had victory. He wished that he had left 
the door open a litde. His heart began to pound with dizzy exulta- 
tion. Nevertheless, he pretended more reluctance, as he took the 

chair indicated. He stuffed his cap in his pocket, leaned back in the 
chair. 

“ So ! ” said Hans, thrusting out his lips. “ You will be Superin- 
tendent, eh ? You, who know nothing 1 ” 

If you mean the men. Mein Herr,” said Franz, I do not admit 
I know nothing. I know them only too well. However, it is true that 
the theories of actual management are unknown to me. That is why 

to make me assistant Superintendent to Herr 
Dietrich. Not merely his ‘ assistant,* as proposed before. Then, after 
I have qualified, and learned everything, I wish to be Superintendent.” 

He leaned forward a little, facing the speechless Schmidt. 

* There is much wrong with these mills ; 1 have made a study. 

They are laihng. They will continue to fail, even with my patent for 

my moulds. I know what is wrong. Within nvo years, or less. I can 
correct these things.’* 

He added, reflectively : “ I can make these milU the greatest in 
die State, perhaps even in the country,” 
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Hans glared at him incredulously. “ You conceited fool ! You 
believe that ? ” 

He could not believe that he had actually heard Frank’s words. He 
stared into his eyes. He began to smile, savagely, contemptuously. 

And then, all at once, he knew that Franz had spoken the truth. 
It was incredible ! It was not to be believed ! It was madness, and all 
insanity ! Yet, his shrewd intuition, which had never failed him before, 
shouted that it was all true ! His tiny eyes opened and fixed them- 
selves, astounded, and the jaw sagged. He was regarding a miracle. 
The veins in his neck and temples swelled, became congested. He 
felt old stirrings in himself, which he had not felt since he was a young 
man, when everything had seemed possible. It was a long time since 
he had experienced these stirrings ; he had almost forgotten how they 
had affected him. These last years he had become static, had accepted 
what success he had made, had believed he could go no further. That 
is v.’hy I have been failing ! he thought to himself, with sudden and 
dumbfounded revelation. When a man believes he has accomplished 
all that there is in him to accomplish, he has failed. He is retreating. 
He has no more inspirations, no more visions, no more exaltations. 
He lives, hovering on the edge of his own grave, not because he is only 
tired and old, but because he has ceased to believe in miracles. 

■ A vast and sweating excitement filled him, and now all over his 
body the veins were swelling, and his heart was beating as fast as it 
had beaten when he was young. The placid gates of resignation had 
opened. He heard and saw the battle once again, and now he was 
once more young and excited and eager ! Joy flooded him. His eyes 
flamed, sparkled. He exuded excitement and exultation. ^ 

Yet he said, trying to speak contemptuously, trying to laug.i 


harshly : j • 

“ It is a mad programme, spoken like a foci ! You are audacious 

to speak so to me, wlio have done eveiTthing. You have done nothing. 

You are a braggart, like all Prussians. You arc a dreamer ol wild 

dreams.” << t i »* 

“ I never dream,” said Franz, quietly. I plot. , , 

Hans laughed uproariously. “ Tell me you have plotted to-day . 

) >> Franz stood up now, leaned his hands on the desk, and 

leaned across it to Hans. “ I did. Not perhaps just in this way. But 

I lived for to-day, and even for the things we have said. 

Hans stopped laughing, abrupUy. A sneering grm still lingered on 
his lips. But the sneer was not in his eyes, which bored into 1 ranz. 

“ I believe you,” he said at last, incr^ulously. nalrd • 

He could not endure his excitement. He stood up. He had paled . 

his whole round, flabby face was pale. He began to smile. 
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“ It is madness,” he said. “ It is not to be believed. Yet, I believe 
you. It is done ! ” he added, speaking loudly, rapidly. 

He walked to the window on shaking, stout legs. He stood and 
gazed through the dusty panes, and looked at his mills. Once he had 
dreamt that they would be huge, encompassing, formidable — a king- 
dom of steel. The dream had him again. It was not too late. Sud- 
denly he saw Ernestine’s small face. 

He turned quickly. Franz was still standing near the desk, white 
and quiet. But his eyes were blazing. 

Hans came back to the desk. 

“ It is done, tlien,” he said, surlily, touching his bell for Dietrich. 
He wet his lips. ” On New Year’s Eve,” he continued, as the door 
opened and the ashen Superintendent came in, ” there is a party at 
my home. You will be there. At eight o’clock.” 

He frowned at Dietrich, who hardly seemed able to walk. ‘‘ Take 
this man out 1 ” he bellowed. 1 have heard enough foolishness this 
morning I ” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

Once deciding upon a course of action, Emmi wasted no time in dis- 
cussion, caution, and vacillating words. Like a steel weapon, she 
drove home to the heart of the problem. A farm must now be bought, 
and she did not murmur vaguely of waiting for “ better weather,” and 
the spring,” and ” perhaps we ought to look at another part of the 
country. Her great hatred was for those weak souls who ” weigh 
every aspect of the situation carefully,” and who fear ” to do things in 
a hurry, and who urge consideration and judiciousness.” In such 

inane mumblings, she saw timidity, self-distrust, suspicion and in- 
competence. 

consulted farm-agents, and drove out, during the week 
belore Christmas, in their wagons, their buggies and carry-alls, to 
survey the countryside. She inspected dozens of farms. If the agents 
hoped to find an easy and ignorant woman, capable of being deceived 
into buying worthless property and blighted land, tliey were woefully 
mistaken. Emmi, m her loud uncompromising voice, asked scores of 
questions, poked, investigated, gave her ruthless opinion, larded with 
insults anent the agents’ intelligence, and marched back to her con- 

and ^rly snow with an arrogant toss of her 
black and shabby bonnet. Her skirts would flap about her boot-tops 

superbly above her knees as she 
climbed fences, mvesUgated roofs, disparaged chicken-coops and barns. 
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While doing this, long expanses of white-and-black striped cotton 
stockings would be visible, encasing strong and sturdy legs. One 
agent, a former New Englander, paid her a remarkable gompliment. 

Ma’am,” he said, doffing his hat after a very unsuccessful, and, to 
him, a smarting day, “ you are a foreigner, but you are a blood-sister 
to my old grandma in Vermont. There was a vixen, beggin’ your 
pardon, but a lady who knew her own mind and didn’t care who heard 
her express it.” 

“ I’ll not be cheated,” replied Emmi, loudly and contemptuously. 
“ We worked very hard for our money, and I shall get my money’s 
worth.” 

” You mean more than your money’s worlli,” said the agent, 
respectfully. 

Emmi smiled sourly. 

“ Why not ? ” she asked. 

Under dun skies, through rainstorms and snowstorms, through 
wind and hail and running roads, she marched everywhere, inex- 
Iiaustibly. The rim of her bonnet often sagged with wemess, her 
skirts and boots were muddied, her black jacket became permanently 
wrinkled and weather-beaten, but her strong, pale face and hard, little 
blue eyes were undaunted. She was shocked, audibly, at the sight of 
neglected farms and blasted land and the general incompetence of the 
farming people. 

” In Germany,” she said, “ we raised ten times the wheat on a 
similar acre of ground, and our cattle, though lacking much pasture, 
were twice as fat. As for these cliickens I I would not use them lor 

soup ! ” . . r 1 

She glowered at slatternly farm-wives and their hosts ol mal- 
nourished children. She scowled at dirty farm-kitchens and smoking 

stoves. She insulted farmers for their lack of energy. 

“ Such a land ! ” she would explain. “ It should flow with miik 
and honey. But it is sown with weeds and stones and cubbish. Look 
at that barn ! The wind and tlie rain come m at will. Wickeo 


wastefulness ! ” , , , j j At 

One by one, tlie beaten and subdued agents abandoned her. At 

times, she went alone, striding through the countryside, or “ 

farmer to cairy her short distances in creaking springless wagons. 
Sometimes she sat on the hard, board seats of these ,‘1^ 

holding a huge, black umbrella to protect f™'" ^^^fyeak 
elements. She would look about her at the b-'ow"- framing 
fields, at the broken smoking chimneys, at ^e black h'lk stream g 

with water under die grey skies. Her expression betrayed her disdmn^ 

her manner despised the people. Then she would ‘■'amP Z™® 
farm, asking if any were for sale. She was shocked at the numbe 
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them which she could buy, and she would glare at the discouraged, 
slack faces of the owners. 

“ A nation which has no love for land is a nation doomed,** she 
would say, to a bewildered and gaping farmer, who found both her 
accent and her words incomprehensible. “ In Germany,” she would 
add, ” we love the land. That is why you will find none neglected, 
none blighted. Look at your orchards ! It is winter, but I can tell 
that your trees will be blackened in the spring, and have little fruit.” 

She discovered that the most eager desire of most of the farmers 
was to sell the land and ‘‘work on the railroad,” or ‘‘on public 
works.” She was puzzled by the expression ‘‘ public works,” which 
conjured up before her inner vision vistas of vast Government build- 
ings, inighty Government highways and avenues. When she learned 
that it only meant factories, she snorted : ” Public works I Ha ! ** 
She kept repeating the phrase over and over, with fiercer intonations 
of contempt each time. 

One day, near Christmas, she investigated a certain gloomy, 
wornrout farm whose owner had more spirit than those she had 
previously encountered. He decided he did not like this ” furrin 
woman,’* with her ” hoity-toity ways,” and nasty tongue. When he 
mentioned ‘‘ public works,” where a ‘‘ man could make a decent living 
Ivithout workin’ every blessed minute,*’ she lashed out at him : 

‘‘ What is to become of your country, where the people abandon 
the land and rush into the towns ? Do you not know that eventually 
you will have huge cities and empty land, and that in the end all 
Americans will be working for a handful of masters ? Have you no 
independence, no spirit, no pride, no self-respect ? No ! For a handful 
of dollars you will sell your liberty and your soul 1 ” 

The man’s long whiskered face darkened. He spat deliberately 
very close to Emmi. 

Us Americans got along all right till you danged furriners rsim^ 
a-troopin , ma am, and if you don’t like our country you kin git out.” 

Emmi surveyed him in profound scorn. ” A silly argument ! Have 
you no better ? You have not answered my questions. You either dare 
not, or you do not have the intelligence to answer.” 

The man fired up instantly. ‘‘ I don’t have to take no insults Irom 
nobody, ma am, and you don’t ack like a female, nohow ! Whyn’t you 
go jj'e others furriners, the Amish folks, and stay with your 


Emmi was immediately interested. ” The Amish.” Her manner 
b^me more conciliatory. “ Who are they ? I am sorry if I have 

^ mean to. Tell me about these Amish ” 

observing that her face had become 
quite kind and subdued, he said, scratching his head : ” Well, ma’am. 
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they^re furriners like you, though I ’spect they been here a long time. 
Leastways, they was here when pay grandpappy bought this here land. 
He kind of liked ’em, but I don’t. Stuck-up folks, keepin’ to them- 
selves, and havin’ their own heathen church. Won’t come to ours, 
nohow. The wimmin-folk wear silly little bonnets, and the men got 
long beards and funny hats. Marry among their own kind, too, like 
tlicy thought our own gals and boys wasn’t good enough for ’em ! ” 
Reminded thus of a long grievance, he looked at Emmi formidably. 
“ Furriners like that ain’t got no right in our country. Our parson says 
we’re cherishing adders in our bosom.” 

Emmi wailed patiently. 

“ Got the best farms in the country, tool ” went on the man, 
irately. “ Stole it right from under our noses. No wonder we got sour 
land. We got the leavin’s. ’Tain’t right. Some says they’re better 
farmers than we uns, but that’s a lie. Americans are the best of 
cveryiliin’ in the world. \Ve don’t need no danged furriners showin’ us 
how to farm. We’re Americans, ain’t we ? ” 

“ Certainly,” murmured Emmi. “ But perhaps they have no 
aversion for work.” 

“ What’s that, ma’am ? ” demanded the man, suspiciously, then as 


Emmi did not answer, he went on, fuming : 

“ Ridin’ around in their funny wagons, and wearin’ their long 
faces, and jabberin’ in their furrin’ lingo ! They call ’emselvcs ‘ Dutch. • 

But I figger they’re Germans.” 

“ Deutsch,” said Emmi. She was suddenly excited. 

“ How does one go to their country ? ” 

The farmer surveyed her cautiously. He noted that her clothing 
was no better than his “ old woman’s,” and that she was covered with 
mud. But her independent air, her arrogantly held head, her hrm 
moutli and her strong stride, had convinced him that she was no 

beaten and poverty-stricken creature. 

He scratched his head. “ ^Vell, ma’am, I could lake you there. A 
right smart piece. ’Bout ten miles. Wouldn’t pay me lor my ume, 

and the boss and wagon, for less’n two dollars.” 

“ Take me at once,” said Emmi, peremptorily. , 

She waited in the rutted roadway while he werit with more ^ acr ty 
than usual to hitch his horse to his springless and '«“d-eovcred Urm 
wagon. There had been a snow, and then a thaw. The 
jagged like old broken teeth, ran with thm black water. Th^ 
i Ibeling almost of spring in the air, so clear and pure was it, ^ 
filled wiili die odour of tlie soil. Emmi looked over the 
“ pty countryside, which rose and fell in shght '™ves “d mounts 

to a distant copse of barren trees. The sky 

overhead, like liighly polished pewter, m which a few crows circica 
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and floated. There was no sound, not even a stirring of wind, except 
for the creaking of a pump behind the grey and weather-beaten farm- 
house. Emmi breathed deeply, as though cleansing her lungs. She felt 
invaded by shafts of limitless pellucid air, and made free by them. 

The farmer drove his wagon over the ruts, and it heaved like a 
small ship on choppy waves. Emmi sat upright on the narrow board- 
seat beside the farmer, her umbrella clutched in her black-glgved 
hand. For a few miles the country was bleak, the houses miserable. A 
barking dog or two raced after them, leaping and rushing. Emmi 
waved her umbrella at them, which excited them the more. 

Now the country was changing. Low hills glistened with red- 
brown tints, in the distance. The land, barren now of grass, was rich 
and bronzed. In one field a young farmer witli a long, black beard 
was sowing winter wheat. The houses became neater, more compact, 
many of them of stone, and others of white-painted clapboards with 
green shutters and red chimneys, which smoked against the sky The 
fences were higher, and sturdily made. The silos and barns were 
painted a vivid scarlet. The barnyards were neat, and full of fat 
fowl pecking m the pale, bright sunlight. The children who played 
m the roads and in front ol the houses were plump, plainly and 
warmly dre^ed in bonnets and hoods and knitted caps and muffiei-s, 

smug, prospmty hung over the country. A young woman in a black 
drea covered by a checked apron, and wearing a tiny, black bonnet 

Tn water from a well, and she waved 

in a friendly fashion at the wagon as it rumbled past. 

Emmi leaned out towards her and called : “ Guten Tor Mcine 
caTd a ^ - -PnS 

e.^rn^m'Je “ P™™- °P and 

besUa^iTTe mre‘^r:d.''°"™'''' “ They got the 

said Emmi, vigorously, 
and to work, and they have scif-respcct.’ 


how to farm. 


I 
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silver watch pinned on her black alpaca blouse, under the black jacket, 
It was half-past tliree. 

Now they approached a low, white farmhouse, with the familiar 
red silo and barn behind it. The windows were polished like mirrore, 
and hung with coarse white curtains. A brass knocker gleamed in the 
sun on the white door. On the window-sills Emmi could see pot after 
pot of crimson geraniums and ivy. A small wooden sign on the brown 
lawn proclaimed that a farm was for sale. It was lettered both in 
English and German. 

“ Here ye be,” said the farmer, surlily. He bit his pipe. “ I’ll wait 
here for you, ma’am.” 

Emmi climbed down with her abrupt and agile movements, and 
marched up the walk, which was paved with unevenly-shaped 
terra-cotta flagstones. She lilted the brass knocker. Somewheie, in the 
interior, she heard the laughter of very young children, and then a 
sudden startled silence as the knocker clattered in the clear and silent ^ 
air. Footsteps approached the door. It opened, and a young woman, 
plump, smiling and very pretty, stood there. She wore a much-washed 
and clumsily made dress of blue cotton, covered by a frilled and suttly- 
starched apron. On her hair, which Was soft, brown and shining, and 
coiled at the nape of her short, white neck, was a stiff-white cap, ued 
under her round, fresh chin with long cotton streamers. LitUe ten- 
drils of her hair curled tenderly about her round, pink cheeks, and 
her eyes, vividly blue and large and innocent, like a child s, were 
bri'Tht and merry. Her lips were scarlet, and parted over teeth like 
pearls. Her bosom, firm and young, could not be hidden dress 
apron, and rose comfortably, like a pigeon s breast. From behn^d her 
there was wafted the odour of good baking-bread, and boiling 


auerkram.^^^^ ^ ” she murmured. Now Emmi saw that two very small 

rirls stood on each side of their mother, clutching her skirts, and 
Cring out shyly and avidly at the stranger. They were dre^ed ^ 
he yoSng woman, in -bulky, old-fashioned garments, which fell abo 

hpir linv feet Their hair was yellow. ., 

^ Emmi spoke at once, in German. She smiled as she spoke, like 

A/a nd<-rpr who had eagerly returned home. r ^ ♦> 

‘‘You have a farm.for sale, yes ? I am Inking for such ^ 

The young woman opened the door. ^s, we have ’hile I 

mrs, gnldige Frau, buMhe adjoining one. You will come m, while 

lend for my husband ? . cmilr* imrenuous and 

Her manner was simple and ^ac.ous, and large 

mniactdate “parlour,” filled with 

tovered by lace antimacassars, large, round walnut tables, p 
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boolcs and religious literature, and the floor was covered With a thick 
mg flowered in sprawling roses and violent green leaves. There was a 
large, round iron stove in the centre of the room, warmly radiating, 
its top holding a brilliantly polished copper tea-kettle, from whose 
spout rose a thin, bluish plume of steam. The sunshine came through 
the high, small windows, lay on rublicd wood, and streaked the 
flowered wallpaper with fingers of light. 

“ You will sit, please ? *’ said the young woman to Emmi, who was 
gazing about her with nostalgic pleasure. “ I am Frau Barbour,’* 
she added, and waited. 

“ And I am Frau Stoessel,” said Emmi, her voice gentle. She 
spoke slowly, in order to be comprehended, because the accent and 
phrasing of the German in which Mrs. Barbour spoke had a quaint and 
unfamiliar sound. A dialect, tliought Emmi, and could not place such 
a dialect in her own memoi*y of Germany. 

Mrs. Barbour turned to one of the staring little girls, and said in 
English : “ You will call to Hans, in the barn, and he will bring your 
Papa.” Her English, like her German, had a peculiar accent. ” Run, 
now, Liza. And May, too.” 

Both little girls, their butter-coloured braids flying behind them, 
ran off, giggling shyly. Emmi sat down in a low rocker near the stove. 
The house was filled with clean, warm, homelike odours. Mrs. Bar- 
bour put fresh coal in the stove, and the red embers shone out of its 
cavernous depths. 

” You will have some coffee, please ? ” she asked timidly, with her 
smile.^ And I have baked some &esh apfelkuchen.” 

Please, said Emmi, relaxing in her chair, her umbrella and 
black reticule on her knees. 


With, a murmured apology, Mrs. Barbour went off to her kitchen. 

Emmi could see it through the doorvvay, a huge room with red-stone 

floor and brick walU, white-painted furniture, flowered curtains and 
great black range. 

“ It is home,” thought Emmi, with subdued envy. She had never 
been able to create this warm and fragrant atmosphere, and she knew 
It. Love and happiness and gaiety lived here, gilded with faith and 
content. If I ^ew how to be simple 1 thought Emmi. But simplicity 

l u? ^ why. Perhaps it is because I have alwaw 

thought too rnuch. How Egon would love this i Perhaps I can recreate 

htna contentment and peace at last. 

moving with her light, young step, returned, carry- 
ing a sUver tray covered by a white linen cloth, and holding a bW 
plate of c^e, a blue cup of coffee, and sugar and thick, yellow cream 
She placed Ae tray at Emmi’s elbow, moving aside a W S 
Bible as she did so. The cake was stUl warm, and rich, g^en syrup 
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ran between the slabs of apple. The cofifee was excellent, and very hot. 
Einmi ate almost ravenously, and thought with distaste of her own 
hat cooking. “ How delicious this is,” she said. “ I am no cook. 
I have been concerned with less valuable things.” 

‘‘Ja, is that so?” murmured Mrs. Barbour, with a sympathetic 

glance. 

“ I have been concerned with the social and spiritual welfare of 
mankind,” said Emmi, with a wry, sour smile. “ I have been tor- 
mented by dreams beyond my grasping. That is very foolish. It is 
better to cook, and polish furniture, and have little girls with yellow 
hair. And perhaps a garden.” 

Mrs. Barbour smiled again, with sympathy, but also with be- 
wilderment. Slie was not repelled by this strangely speaking woman, 
but the fear of the unfamiliar subdued her smile somewhat. 

“ God has been very good to us,” she said, uncertainly, and then 
her smile became bright again, with simple confidence. 

‘‘ And in my seeking after Him, I have completely lost Him, 
Emmi said. She wiped her hands on the snowy napkin, and sipped 


her coffee. , ,, . 

Mrs. Barbour was bewildered gain. Her round, blue eyes stared 

unaflcctedly at Emmi, as though with wonder and surprise. 

The outer door opened again, and a tall, angular young man 
entered. He had a long, pale Ihcc and a dark beard. His brown eyes 
were melancholy and grave and brooding and he wore a bro^- 
brimmed black hat of odd shape. He wiped h.s feet carefully on 
mat near the door, then advanced into the room. His work-clothes 
hune on his lean frame. When he smiled at Emmi and his wife, that 
sZc Zd L it a strange sweetness, wliich lighted his whole sombre 


countenance^ his wife’s introduction, with a respectful m- 

clinatLn of M held, and when he spoke Emmi ivas surprised at his 
qrt and perfect English, which betrayed diat he was no German. 

Emmi had half-suspected this. 

fifteen acres of first-growth timber. ^ ^ U a flock 

cows, four hundred chickens fourteen hogs, four ho^ ploughs, 

of turkeys and guinea-fowl. There are September, and the 

and all other equipment. Johanna s pro- 

furniture is for sale, also. A young farmer is lakin^ 
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perty just no^v. Perhaps, if you bought the farm, you would like to 
keep him, if you have no sons ? ” 

Emmi’s face took on a grey tint. She compressed her mouth. But 
her eyes looked straight into Mr. Barbour’s. “ 1 have no sons,” siie 
said, clearly and loudly. After a moment, she added : “ There is 
only my husband and myself.” 

“ I must be frank with you,” said Mr. Barbour. “ This is Amish 
country. We first offered the farm for sale to our own people, but all 
had sufficient land. I sec you are a German, and it might not be too 
strange to you, here. The Amish are very friendly, though reserved at 
first.” He smiled at his pretty wife, who blushed as though at an 
intimate caress. Her eyes beamed upon him with adoration. 

He continued : When I first came here, after marr^'ing Johanna, 
every one was friendly to me, though I was a stranger. Now, I’m one 
of them.” His gloomy expression lightened, and the sadness left his 
mouth and eyes. ” You will find it so, too, I’m certain.” 

“ I shall bring you some toffee, Reginald ? ” asked Mrs. Barbour, 
starting energetically to her feet. She left the room. In a little silence 
the young, grave man studied Emmi. She gazed back at him, and 
^en her heart slowly warmed. Here, she thought, is a dreamer of 
dreams, also. Like myself, he perhaps found them untenable. Now 

content. A band of unseen but living understanding 
radiated between them, m which no words were nece^arN'. ^ 

Then Emmi said : “ You are an American, Mr. Barbour ? ” 

Yes, Mrs. Stoessel. I was born in Windsor.” Now his expression 

cujftnd^kl^um°'?^H painful memory. His voice was somewhat 
thepriw.^^ questions about the farm, and then 

Is .ha!°s”.Va°c"^1 half down. 

\ Hermann to help you. You 

mTnd^ML^ ^ 1 ?" ^ ^ month, and his board. I can recom- 

and faithful workers. Then I’ll bet^H^ ^ 

baby. And'befom to "S’" C^^ttoto wT’kttrb “ 
when there was a strike.” uroincr was killed by miners. 
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Something unformed stirred in Emmi’s memory, and her expression 
became somewhat severe. “ Ah, Barbour. I remember, a little. It 
was in the papers. But was there not some question ? Was it not 
hinted that tJte young man was inadvertently shot by some member 
of his own family ? ” 

Johanna dropped her eyes, miserably. “ Reginald believes that. 
But it cannot be true ! ” Her lashes flew up, revealing distressed blue. 
It must not be believed,! People cannot be so wicked.” ^ 

At anotlicr time, Emmi would have been gloomily moved by such 
pure innocence, but she was engrossed in disentangling the skein of 
newspaper memories. She looked about her, with surprise. This farm 
\vas comfortable and pleasant enough, and the house was filled with 

love and simplicity. But certainly no luxury. 

‘•Your husband’s father— is he not very rich? Herr Ernest 


*■ It is so,” said Johanna. Her round, placid face became uneasy. 
She picked up Emmi’s tray, and with a murmur, left the room 

A m % 

'^Emmi mused, with interest. Did one give up wealth and 
for this hard toil, frugality and austerity ? How was it to be explainea . 
Fi:an2, with cvnical delight, would have been amused at «er con- 
jectures, and would have pointed out tliat her 
cruel estimate of her. Moreover, though she would have 
peculiar and passionate zest for hie made her more 
curious Unknown to-herself, she was interested more m mankind th 
in theory. Once Franz had said that an ideaUst and 

a sublimated busybody and ^ t b 

business of others. Emmi never acknowledged that there mignt 

her musings. Reginald Barbour returned, a black 

coa! ovt his working-clothes. He led Emmi °u-de. -d^he saw lb 
the first time, the odd squarish black buggy of the Am»sii pe f 
L o>thke a^neat. She asked the chewing Parmer .0 watt for her, and 

after an antagonistic stare at Regmald wa-on. Regi- 

Emmi found the buggy to her. 

nald, with his whip, indicated the PomU of the coun^^^^^^ 

A little wind had risen, and tt p^tt^ed by shining 

danced in the clear, dusky air. e«Td ^rcountryside tranquilly 
leather curtains of the xhrough the young man’s cold aloof- 

through the ismggla^ wmd . Th g^^ ; J^Ucctual goodness, his 
ness and reserve, she , of h^c bands brown, soil-stained 

courtesy and refinement. She looke sensitive, and slighdy 

and callous. „uious kind and respectful, 

tremulous. But his manner, though scrupulous, kind an 
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forbade any prying, even of the most casual sort, and she experienced 
a deep respect for him. 

It was evident that he was greatly concerned for the welfare of the 
farm which was for sale, and questioned her if she had had any ex- 
perience with the land. Discovering that she had, he became more 
enthusiastic, and smiled at her with his sad, dark eyes. 

The country increased in fatness. Now Emmi saw a distant red- 
brick farmhouse, compact, austere yet friendly. Clumps ofgreat, bare 
elms were scattered on wide lawns. Behind tlie house sJte discovered 
the immense red barns and silos of the country, and heard the lowing 
of cattle waiting to be milked. The country was rolling and rich, and 
very calm and wide. Against the clarified darkening of the sky an 
umbrella of smoke was opening from the tall, stone chimneys, and the 
air was full of the fresh astringent odour of impending snow. Despite 
the wintry aspect of the counUy, there was no bleakness or desolation 
here, but only promise and security. 

This is my home, thought Emmi, with lofty and almost reverential 

excitement, even before she entered the house. A short, stout and 

.very blond young man, with a shy grin, opened the door for them 

wiping his hands on Ids trousers. He ducked his head respectfully at 
Emmi. ^ 


There was a huge, long parlour here, with tall, narrow windows, a 
mighty fireplace in which logs of apple-wood burned. Emmi was 
startled by ^e furniture, which, though severe and unornamented, 
was of the best mahogany, and indicated exceptional taste. The 
^rpet, a deep %vme-colour, was thick and almost luxurious, and plain, 
^ong o^ side of the room were bookcases, filled with 

morocco-bound 

glance con^nced Emmi that the world^s best literature 
stood here waiung for friendly and understanding hands. 

eginald saw her surprise and appreciation. “ My wife’s uncle 
was quite worldly, he ^d, but he spoke with a smile^and a glance 

“ the dignity and formality of the room, 

s very like the house in which I was bom, only smaller,” he added 

They invesugated the four large bedrooms, with tlieir canoofod 

fourposter beds of mahogany, the bevelled mirrors, the stone fireplaces 

the quiet carpets. Here had Uved a man with the insdneu of tS 
aristocrat, and the reserve of a prince. suncis ot Uie 

hoJo.^" thought. And again : This is my 

said'YbTuX^''^'' “vesUgated the barnyard and Ore gardens, Emmi 
“ I shall buy it.” 
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“ He is ill. I make all decisions,” said Emmi, with her uncompro- 
mising stare into his eyes. 

They went out towards the road again, to the waiting buggy. 
Emmi looked back at the house, which seemed to express some silent 
disappointment that she was not remaining. She sighed, heavily. She 
looked at the west, and over the massed darkness of the thick, bare trees 
was a clear intensity of pale, green light. Never had she seen such light, 
so limitless, so pure, so cold. It caught at her heart as an impulse 
of adoration catches at the heart of a worshipper. Tears rose to her 
eyes. She could only stand and look, her face uplifted, a reflection of 

the light on her face. 

On her way home, in the springlcss wagon, she was silent. Ihe 
profundity of her emotions absorbed her. She did not feel the thick 
wetness of the snow on her checks and lips. She stared before her, her 
eyes remote and entranced, her heart filled with a calm yet quivering 

ecstasy. 


CHAPTER THIRTY -NINE 

Egon was accustomed to Emmi’s sudden loud enthusiasms, and had 
fovingly learned to discount most of them. However when she told 

him of the farm she had purchased, she spoke m a 

emotional intensity. He listened, gazing at her colourless, taut lace, 

and knew that she was inexpressibly moved. ^ 

^°1n aThTs hfe wfth^e” hf had'LTercom^^^^ Sll' 

He’l"s°hL" bowf fined wilwLter! which” had dereloped^a 

Siln^relTlliotst^^^ 

tliat slow loss of vitality and , At times, it was enor- 

seemed floating in a P°°' , ht of his flesh as some pressing 

mously heavy to him, so that ne tn S ^ cup was 

extraneous weight from which V j. ^ stopped. Some- 

heavy in his hand^ 

times, lying in his bed, he felt s immense weight as his. Surcl>, 

ihc mattress and springs sustaine thence into the eartli. At 

he must sink through drem to the floor, and thence mt 
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this thought, his heart rose like a bird on wings, with a sensation of 
dim ectsasy. He would close his eyes, and he seemed to hear the warm 
murmur of grasses over him, and the sweetness of penetrating sunlight. 

His whole spirit was pervaded, not with thought and pain, but 
with a vast unthinking peace. Sometimes he reflected that so a tree 
must feel, a consciousness not involved with mobile restlessness and 
aching movement, but a consciousness simply absorbing light and wind 
and water, and opening its heart to an existence that was only pure 
awareness of passive joy. 

When he became aware that he was dying, he did not know. He 
only knew that the knowledge came in on him like a gentle noiseless 
tide, and he felt gratitude. Sometimes he felt a yearning sadness for 
Emmi, and then he would think : She will not grieve, knowing my 
happiness, knowing that .1 hav^ felt no pain or terror. He did not 
know that in this dreamy thought was the final sign of dissolution. He 
only knew that a strange comfort was in him, like a hearth-fire. 

Nevertheless, he did not tell Emmi. She was bustlingly absorbed in 
the final details of the purchase of the farm. He would watch her, 
animated, quick-moving, her angular body always in motion, and his 
tired, bright eyes would grow soft and full of love. Never had lie felt 
so tender towards her, so understanding. He would sit in his chair by 
the stove in the kitcheh, beaming at her, listening. He heard her 
plans, full-bodied and vigorous. And he was content. When he was 
gonc,^ the land would sustain and comfort her. DcJ\th, in a d.ark in- 
dustrial city, with its ugliness, dust and noise, is a desert for the 
bereaved, in which pain echoes back from gritty pavements, and 
sorrow fixes itself like a livid patina on the face of dank walls. But 
death in the country, on the land, was a fulfilment of life, a golden 
autumn, a quiet and sleeping winter,, a cycle of life which cannot be 
deplored, but only underetood. It is prelude to spring, and birth, and 
brilliant skies shining with promise. Emmi would know this, he was 

so happy, contemplating the quiet and lofty mclan- 
chply of her coming grief, which would contain no frenzy, no anguish. 

God 1 $ good, he thought, simply. These days, he was concerned 
absorbcdly tvith God. God was no longer an entity vaguely fixed in far 
space, involved only wi^ gigantic systems and the furious flaming and 
lalhng of limitless life. He was the sunlight, lying on window-sills, the 
^irp of spa^ows m the snow, light on a distant roof, the first star in 
me endless deptlis of the green evening sky. He was the glance of a 
beloved eye, the sound of a beloved voice, the rising of wind at mid- 

IlX*' ^ than the beat of a heart, closer than an inner 

gh. He all comfort, all consolation, all happiness. 

E^ns eyes, but they were not tears of pain. They 
brought humility, but they also brought exaltation and tranquillity^ 
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He did not know whether he would think or know again, after death. 
It is enougli, for me, he thought, to have lived and known Him. What 
a boon it was, to have been born and become aware, if only briefly, of 
God ! The eternal darkness of death was little enough to pay for such 
a fleeting awareness. The trees must be aware. They had no com- 
plaint for death. In their final falling leaf was a rustling sigh of 
remembered rapture. In their death there was no sorrow, no moaning. 
It had been enough. 

He did not know that Emmi gave him furtive glances of anxiety. 
His patient face was becoming translucent, tlirough which a gathering 
light brightened day by day. Franz had accused her of unwillingness 
to face reality. Against the warning of her senses, to face the doom of 
reality which her hidden mind detected, she put up a stern barrier of 
denial. Egon was in no pain, he assumed her. He was very happy. He 
smiled more than usual. He was only tired. Her desire to believe 
made her pounce avidly on these false evidences of returning health. I 
should know it, she would say stoutly to herself, if all were not well 
with him. But her refusal to face reality made her deny the anguish 
of her knowing soul, which kept tiirusting burning fingers into her 


heart. . ... 

Now he began to long for her realisation of his true condiuon. riis 

efforts to appear normal, to rise when his one desire was to sleep, to 
smile when he wished only to close his eyes, became almost more than 
he could bear. If she would only understand ! he would murmur 
humbly to himself. It would be so restful to me. But she would not 
realise, and for her sake he must speak cheerfully, when the very 
effort exhausted him. It was his last burden. He bore 
but with silent courage. Sometimes, however, he was frightened 
What if, at the end, she was not resigned, not quiet, not undersUnding ^ 
Would he not, even in his peaceful grave, become aware of her agony . 


What could he do, then ? • .u * aet 

He was grateful for one thing : Franz, declaring that he must g 

settled, had moved to a comfortable, middle-class family h 

Nazareth. Egon knew that Franz could 

comfort dtat he was gone. When Emmi asked h.m tf he ^ not mtss 
Franz, who was “ so selfish in his new prosperity Egon replied . 

I am happy.” As usual, she did not understand. „ 

Once he thought : ” I shall lie forever in a strange land. At 

first he tLght moubled and saddened him. It would be so vvonder- 

fuT to he fo dfe soil which had given him birth, to know that th sun 
of his Itome would shine on his grave, that ‘he voices of hts P 

would move over him. Then he knew tliat the “d^l men^^^ 

one, and was comforted. If strangers spoke m s 8 

passed his grave, their hearts spoke only a famihar language. Ihe 
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that shone in America was the sun that shone in Germany, and the 
winds of both mingled into one wind, just as joy and sorrow arc the 
same, mingling together. 

He wanted to remain in Nazareth until Christmas had passed, but 
Emmi was strangely urgent that they leave for the farm at once. She 
did not know that in her very urgency was the cry of her subcon- 
scious fear and knowledge. It was this subconsciousness which pleaded 
that Egon must not die in the dark and hideous city, with the sound 
of factory whistles in his ears, and his last glance fixed on the sooty 
wall outside his window. He must hear the whisper of clean snow, 
and sec, for the final time, the vast expanse of sky and hill. Hope 
whispered to her that surely he must be well, when they had left here. 
She had the sensation of one fleeing with a threatened beloved from 
a pestilence. 

On tlie morning they were to leave, Egon found it impossible to 
rise immediately. Emmi came suddenly into the bedroom on slippered 
feet, and discovered him gasping on the edge of his bed. Icy panic and 
terror clasped her heart in iron hands. “ I shall call a doctor ! ** she 
cried. 

Her words aroused Egon to a last supreme effort. He caught her 
hand in his clammy fingers. He smiled, and the smile was an agony. 
The doctor, at all costs, must be prevented from coming. He must 
not tell Emmi tlie words of doom and hopelessness. 

“ No, I am well enough,” he urged, in a dwindling voice, which 
only his will made audible. It is nothing. I — I rose too fast. I am 
not a young man,” he added, with his sweet smile. 

She wanted to believe. She must believe. Against the renewed 
evidence before her, she tlirust down her knowledge. ” We must leave 
at once, she said. Her legs shook under her, and she hurried about 
the final preparations with a kind of fierce terror. 

If I die here, thought Egon, forcing himself through a fog of 
gatliering darkness to dress, Emmi will never go to the farm. She 
will be trapped forever in this tomb of a city. She will never overcome 
her sorrow. But when I die in the country, my presence in the eardi 
will hold her there, and finally bring her peace. 

The van called at eight for their boxes, bags and cases. Emmi had 
called upon a charitable agency and asked them to take her miserable 
and ugly furniture, for which she would have no more need Eeon 
was gapped in lus overcoat, and over his head and shouldere Emmi 
had fastened various shawls and scarfs. Among their folds, his thin 
tr^parent face with its tender smile, was the face of an old and 
suffering man, pa^nt and resigned. It .was snowing and blovving 
^vagely outside. The dark, sooty waU which leaned inward on the 
flat were lost in swirling white gloom. 
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Now Emmi appeared, gloved, bonneted, and brisk. They were to 
go with the van to the farm. Hurry and delight had reddened Emnii’s 
rough, flat cheeks, and her pale eyes sparkled with animation. She 
kissed Egon’s forehead briefly, tightened a knot in the scarfs. 


CHAPTER FORTY 


O.N Christmas morning, Mrs. Schmidt greeted Irmgard with tears and 
smiles. Lying in her bed, she took the girl’s hand and held it in both 
her hot, thin palms, so dry and tremulous. 

“ My dear, I do not know how you have done it, but this is the 
first Christmas day in many years that I have been able to regard with 
pleasure and peace.” 

“ I liave done nothing,” said Irmgard, in her slow reflective 
English. “ Nothing. What have I done ? ” 

Mrs. Schmidt was smilingly silent for a moment, her ringed and 
feverMjh eyes dwelling on the girl’s serene face. 

“ \Vhat have you done, child ? I cannot set it down in black and 
white. I cannot say : ‘ This, Irmgard has done.’ That would be 
absurd. Perhaps it’s only your presence tliat has worked the miracle. 
Just you, yourself.” 

Irmgard smiled indulgently as she patted Mrs. Schmidt s pillows 
and placed the silver breakfast tray on the little table. She had drawn 
the heavy curtains and the blue and silver of the winter day had buret 
into the great fetid room like a shout of trumpets. The trees outside 
were coated and outlined in pure brilliant crystal, so that in their 
temporary death they were shining monuments to themselves. The 
sidewalks were sharp, wet streams through plains of whiteness, and the 
sun, clarified and unclouded, shone with extra radiance in a sky 
washed clean and infinitely far. The red stone fronts of opposite house.s 
seemed scrubbed of all grime and soot, and windows glittered. 

“ A beautiful day,” said Irmgard. She touched the pale gold ol 
the tea-roses which lay on the breakfast tray, and which had come Irom 


Mrs. SchmUt raised an arched, thin finger. Now, “V 
preliminaries and hints about a drive ! I shall really be too ™ 
morning. Ah, that reminds me. Do give me that red box on that 

''’’'‘irmgaS“'brought the box, and with triumphant sly smil« 

Sch^nidt opened it, and revealed the soft, and 

jacket fastened with brilliant buttons. She extended it to Irmgard, an 

fresh tears were in her eyes. 
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Speechless, .Irmgard took the weighted beautiful thing and put it 
on over her black alpaca frock. Its warmth enfolded her like an in- 
timate embrace. Her smooth checks flushed, and her green eyes danced 
with crystals. 

“ How lovely ! ” sighed Mrs. Sclimidt from her pillows, clasping her 
hands. “ How bewitching it makes your hair, my dear ! ” 

Irmgard took her hand again, and kissed the dark, mottled flesh. 
But Mrs. Schmidt stretched her neck and touched her withered lips 
to the girl’s forehead, simply, and with true feeling. 

The parly, anticipated for Christmas Eve, had not been possible, 
for Mrs. Schmidt had had one of her heart attacks. The party was to 
be held on New Year’s Eve, instead, “ So much gayer, pet,” Mrs. 
Schmidt had apologetically pleaded to Ernestine, and iltc girl’s dis- 
appointment had lessened. 

The door opened, and Ernestine bounced into the bedroom, carry- 
ing numerous parcels, her eyes shining with gaiety. She kissed her 

mother, put her arm briefly about Irmgard, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 

What a glorious day ! ” she cried, tossing her ringlets back from 

her small flushed face. ” I’ve never been so happy ! Irmgard ! How 

elegant ! Mamma and I picked that jacket only after long consultation 

and much dreary shopping. All, if I were only so beautiful ! Do 

turn around and let me see the back. It fits like a glove ! What a 
hgure you have ! ” 

There were envy and thoughtfulness as well as affection in her 
voice and smile. Irmgard made her feel small and insignificant and 

clodded 1 sat on the bed, smiling, but her eyes 

AT herself, she gave her mother a round diminutive box. 

Ato. bchmidt opened it and found a tiny, golden bodice watch, com- 
plete with a butterfly pm of gold and yellow and blue enamel. ” Now 
1 you are becoming a gadabout, in your carriage, you really do 

she insLed 

admire it^ Schmidt s padded bed jacket, and stood off to 

There was Mr. Schmidt’s gift to his wife (bought by Ernestine and 
XL ^ ^ finest whitl and b^ck kM 

and^Sled 

^ of black sealskin to match the iacket 

ad^ed" to be lt on tnd 

doC gold p™’ “ containingLo t^enty^ 
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“ Baldur will give you his gift, himself,” said Ernestine. 

“ You have been too good,” murmured Irmgard, in a strange, 
subdued voice. Her face was grave, and somewhat disquieted. She 
carried her gifts into her own bedroom, and laid tliem on the bed. 

Yes, they were too good to her. And soon, she must tell them that 
she must leave them, that she was to be married. They would be 
happy in her happiness, but they would be saddened. She gazed 
before her, mournfully. And she, too, would be saddened. It would 
not be easy to relinquish tliese pathetic friends. In some mysterious 
way she had brought vitality and interest to them. Now, she must 
deprive them. She thought of this with mingled wonder and in- 
credulity, and without egotism. I have done nothing at all, she said to 
herself. 

She found a letter waiting for her on her commode, and when she 
recognised the writing her senses swam dizzily, knowing it an answer 
to a note she had sent Franz a few days ago. She opened it with 
shaking fingers, and her eyes misted at the passionate salutation. But 

as she read, she l:)ecame troubled. 

“ You must forgive me for reminding you of my former request, 
that your employers not know of the relationship between us. It is not 
expedient, as I have told you. Therefore, I cannot visit you at the 
Schmidt mansion, though you remark that there is a servants sitting 

room where we can be alone, and unseen. 

“ However, as you have a few hours to yourself, I suggest that you 
come to my hotel and spend them with me. I am all alone, as you 
know, and I had no desire to visit my parents on their distant farm 
at this time. There would necessarily be some confusion, and 1 nave 
always detested confusion. You will accuse me of being seUisn. 

admit it. Only the weak arc unselfish.” 

At this. Irmgard smiled wryly, and a little contemptuously. How 
afraid he is of appearing weak ! she thought. But that is the esse 

"sh^Tead on : “ I have already ordered a dinner for at my 
hotel. We can be alone, and very happy. We have much to say to 

d-ught Irmgard, a trille grimly, -h- much to say. 

thcless, her heart began to beat with ® „ J down to 

jacket, muff and toque with bright pleasure, and ^f„„dng 

smooth them widi her hands. She herse f ^ J 

Franz, arrayed in this new, .rich finery, and colour rose svi y 

cheeks and forehead. , , . r \.r^^ <;rhmidt for the 

When she went back into the bedroom Schmd ^ 

tray, Ernestine was curled up in a chair near the windw 

chapter of East Lynne to her mother. Ait, murmur 
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shaking her head slightly, “ that is a dreary book for so bright a 
morning/’ 

But poor Mrs. Schmidt was one of those unfortunate creatures 
who find an enhancement of present happiness in reading of the 
sorrows of others, though the emotion is not sadistic. It is as though 
pure pleasure is too bright for their tired eyes, and must be subdued 
in a soft mist to be thoroughly enjoyed. Irmgard knew tliis, and 
after her first remonstrance she allowed Ernestine to continue reading 
in her high, fluting voice. 

“ Oh, the poor Isabel ! ” sighed Mrs. Schmidt, her eyes fondly 
dwelling on her daughter, who she thought resembled the fabulous 
heroine. “ My darling, I hope you will always give your husband 
the benefit of your wifely doubts.” 

Ernestine trilled her light, childish laugh, but her little face 
blushed deeply. “ I have no husband. Mamma, as yet. Perhaps I 
shall never have one.” The book dropped on her lap, and her eyes 
became deeper, as though with some shy and blissful thought. 

Mrs. Schmidt shook her head archly, tenderly smiling. 

“ But that young man from the mills, love, that you spoke about 
to me only yesterday, and whom your Papa is inviting for New Year’s. 
So clever, your Papa says. He is going to be Superintendent some 
day, is he not ? ” 

Irmgard was standing by the window, gazing abstractedly down at 
the street. But now some vague monstrous disquiet seized her. Her 
hand clenched on the drapery. She did not turn, but angrily wondered 
at the sudden horrible leaping of her heart. She heard Ernestine’s shy 
laughing reply through the thunders in her temples : 

“ Oh, Mamma, don’t be so fanciful, and so full of plots ! I do not 
know the young man. Possibly he is already married, or somethine 
equally dreadfiil.” 


She did not look at her mother, though the colour was still high 

and vivid in her face. She continued : “ Papa has said that he is very 

brilliant, and unusual, and that is why he is inviting him. Poor Mr. 

Dietnch is not invited this year. I hope Papa is not annoyed with him 
about something.” 

But Mrs. Schmidt was engrossed in happy dreams about her 
daughter. Ernestine, in attempting to escape her motlier’s tender 
regard, turned to Irmgard. 

The girl was standing with her back to the blazing radiance of the 
window. In that shadow made by herself, Ernestine could not see her 

saw her tall rigidity, the tense immobility of her shoulders 
and head. Emestoe frowned. The resemblance to someone teased her 
again. Ah, she had it 1 It was an extraordinary resemblance to the 
young man, Franz Stoessel, Papa had called him ! But she dared not 
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remark on it, for fear of her mother’s excited and puzzled questions 
as to where her daughter had seen the gentleman. It would be very 
embarrassing to explain. 

Ernestine frowned a little. But perhaps all Germans resembled each 
other, as did Englishmen, and Frenchmen. It was a racial resemblance, 
and nothing else. Fler face cleared. 

“ Arc we going to have a marriage?” asked Irmgard, from her 
strange still posture from the window. 

Ernestine had never found Irmgard “impertinent” at any time, 
and the epithet with regard to her mother’s maid would never have 
occurred to her before. But now it did, for some peculiar and obscure 
reason. With a somewhat haughty expression, Ernestine picked up 
the book again, without answering, and her small body and pretty 
profile took on a cold and rather remote aspect. What an odd question 
for Irmgard to ask, really ! She was presuming. 

But Mrs. Schmidt, smiling, nodding, looked at Irmgard fondly. 
“ Dear me, child, nothing quite so definite. I am afraid I have given 
you a wrong impression. It is just my silly mother’s heart, and love 
ibr her little daughter. Ernestine has not even met Mr. Stoessel, and 
she may not even like him. I have been very fanciful, and it is inex- 
cusable of me,” and she glanced at her daughter with timid apology. 

Ernestine, in a slightly louder voice, and with a little hardne^, 
began to read again. She was too kind-hearted to be abrupt and dis- 
■ courteous, even to a maid who had presumed on the affection shown 
her. Too, it put herself in a ridiculous and pathetic light. Her voice, 
as she read, touched the most sentimental passages with a steely 
inflexibility, and the posture of her head and her cool manner sug- 
<rested to Irmgard that the girl w'as not needed in tlie room just at 


But Irmgard did not move. Mrs. Schmidt, with her invalids 
sensitiveness,"^ felt that something was amiss in this room, cornet mg 
dark and dangerous, if still very vague. She did not listen to Erne 

LTe“wat s.in in shadow, her fine, .all fig-e outlm^d 

Sch:nid\ law the tense fingers, white and Oenched about the knuckles. 
Now she caught a shadowy glimpse of I^^garf s “ P^j. 

shadow. Oh, surely it was impossible, V’^„bie-like and 

and shade 1 But Irmgard’s features were her, as 

bitter and understanding. Her eyes stared bhndly belore 

though seeing something very clearly, very terrible. 

Then, abruptly, Vf ' ‘H\er"''M^er she , ad gone 

closing the door swiftly and silently behind her. After she ^ 

Ernesdne put down the book widi an impaUent and annoyed g 
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Really, Mamma ! Your remarks were inexcusable to Irmgard. 
We all love Irmgard, I am sure, but after all, wc must not allow licr to 
presume on our affection. And you have made me ridiculous. Making 
me appear to be a disappointed old maid avidly looking for a man, 
any man, to marry ! I am sure Irmgard must smile at me. That is 
intolerable ! After all, she is only a servant.** 

But Mrs. Schmidt, though uneasily noting Ernestine’s unusual 
colour and exasperatedly sparkling eyes, was dimly troubled for 
another reason. She stammered, pleadingly : 

“ My darling, I am sure that poor Irmgard would not laugh at you. 
And it is very cruel to refer to her as a ‘ servant.’ Your attitude was 
very harsh, and I am afraid that you have hurt her without reason. 
She looked quite ghastly, after your snub.” 

Ernestine felt a qualm, which reduced her own annoyance. “ I’m 
sorry if I was so hard to Irmgard, Mamma,” she murmured. 

“ She speaks only out of her love for us, dear,” said Mrs. Schmidt, 
quickly. ‘‘ I am sure she meant no impertinence.” 

' Ernestine laughed a little. “The fault was all yours, Mamma, not 
Irmgard’s. You gave her an Opening, and she cannot be blamed, I 
sec, for her remark. I am quite a nasty minx. I’m afraid.” 

She bounced energetically to her feet. “ I shall go to her and 

apologise.” She bent quickly and kissed her mother, and tripped 

lightly to the door. But Irmgard’s bedroom was empty. Ernestine 

returned to her mother, subdued and remorseful, Iicr kind little heart 
disturbed. 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

Irmgard, upon returning to her room, sat down on her bed. She was 

trembhng and shivering. She gazed before her stonily, and little 
rigours jerked her mouth, her hands. 

appalling sickness filled her, 
made her relax her limbs involuntarily. She sat in silence for some 

moments, her eyes fixed on some hideous vision. She swallowed in 

*rth™^Sh Wbeinr' disintegration 

She had missed nothing of Ernestine’s colour and embarrassment 
Lrf k h ?™“dne had not yet met Frana, that she mtghTnoi 

eU, 1'^ despise him. But Irmgard saw the whofc olot 

clearly, With agonised clarity, Franz would see to it thai ^ * 

wS She -LmberertSe greTtl: “ “d“r; 

rhetw^n^in Now 
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“ Foul swine ! ” she said, quite loudly. 

She saw his plottings, knew that he had coldly and viciously 
planned for just this time. He would charm the silly little Ernestine. 
He had planned that. He would leave nothing undone. He had told 
her often that nothing would stand in his way. From the beginning, 
he had planned this. Ernestine might revolt him, witli her flutterings 
and blushings and bouncing^ and fragility, for he hated all these 
things. But that would not matter. Irmgard did not believe that 
mere chance had been leading to this. She knew Franz too well 
The mere revulsion of his flesh against this small, dark woman would 
be insignificant. Irmgard saw him as an explosion among the Schnudts. 
She knew Hans well enough to know tliat this invitation was not a 
mere courtesy extended to a promising employee. Her sharp pre- 
science told her more things than mere logic could ^o. ErnesUne s 
prolonged maidenhood disturbed Hans. For her sake, if she liked 
Franz Stoessel, Franz’s way would be swept clear to anything he 
desired. It was, dien, necessary for him to charm and bewitch fcrnes- 
tine. He would do so. He would work grimly for this very thing, 

as he had long plotted to do. , vi 1 , mnr- 

A wild and devastadng rage swept over her, like a gale, a nm 

derous rage. Never had she felt like diis. Mingled wi* 
an overwhelming humiliation, and frenzied terror She sai^efiell 

confronting Franz, an embodied fuij. Her hand 
about the smooth, cool bedpost, and the ggfture was 1 ke the seizing 
of a weapon. Hatred filled her, and with it, a vernation of alrnos^ 
voluptuous impotence. This increased her rage. Her heart beat 

savagely that her face turned' scarlet. 

6h,^ the schweinehund ! Her fingers Ughtened about the 

The weak, bragging, remorseless, vicious, ;^“‘‘S"^‘j®““^'ulence ! 
his cold remorseless eyes, his love for himself; his cruelty 

H^r Ups fell open, and she panted To saw nf "e 

liersclf, ivith passion, madness and love . This man ^ 

but himself, this vile plotter^he had g"?" Ups- 
to be borne. She moaned aloud hand over 

Suddenly she got to her feet, and g £ --head and on her 
panting heavily, drops of sweat stan mg violently physical. 

Lpper lip. The sickness mounted brighi hair from 

She cauglit hold of the bedpost, P^^ed a lock oH^ak, b ^ 
her temple. Her face was white and b'a^^'ng Jupo„ 

standing there, with the sunhg blowing with unearthly 

her, she looked like some avenging blowing 

winds, standing on red and swirling blonds 

Then all a, once a frightful agony ^"^kd into a cone of 
like a crushing wall.’ Her hatred and her fury wwrie 
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smoke, disappeared. Devastating loneliness and sorrow swept up into 
her heart, her soul. She moaned again, and now tears fell on her 
cheeks. She felt in herself a deluge of icy and desolating waters, 
quenching all fires, all conflagrations. She felt naked, stripped, in 
that flood, cringing, crying out from her heart like a voice in a great 
storm. Loneliness, dread, longing, passion and mourning were in that 
cry. She could not bear it. She wept, wringing her hands, feeling her 
loneliness, her desolation, her anguish and pain, her complete and 
’abandoned nakedness. 

Then, she was still, thinking with chaotic turbulence. In the midst 
of it, as in a dark, wild storm, came cold tliin flashes of cruelty. She 
had only to go to Ernesdne and say : “ This man who excites you 
before you know him : he is my lover. I have lain in his arms. He i^ 

of herself. But it would also be the 
end of f ranz, tlie end of all his long plotting, his ruthlessncss, his 
dreams, Ms plans, and all his .iron hopes. He was not the sort made 
stronger by immense reverses. This she knew. He would be ruined. 
Even Emesune, the virginal, the untouched and the ignorant, could 
not be able to endure die sight of a man who had embraced her 
servant. She would be physically, as well as mentally; sickened, this 
woman Without blood and without bowels, this creature no longer 
young who knew nothing of passion, violent and elemental. She 
Irmg^, could understand this passion. Had Franz developed it fo^ 
rnestine, forgetting herself, forgetting his own plots And ^schemes 
^e coMd have forgiven him, obliterated herself, knowing what im- 

IrmS'rTwl; involved in this hideous tangle 

assaulted withouTjVsJce 1^ ® 

totffer ftaL" bm“; No I “ She 

faUen from her incite ^herTc^^uV^^^^ 

body, she was not even a woman^! Irm^ immature 

coldness and reserve that mominff UnH^^ sudden 

pulsive warmth, was the p^d^®'d,y, childishness and im- 

Ute last, that a better woS:S^w^‘ht 3e“f‘’ ■■<=“'=“bered. at 
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Slie thought of Franz again. He was a man who had put his 
hopes of harv’cst in one tree, alone. He was incapable, because of his 
lack of imagination, of planting another tree. When his one shoot was 
destroyed, he, himself, was completely destroyed, and would die ol 
starvation. 

And then again, like a deep and irresistible flood, came her Jove 
for this man, ovcnvhclming, distraught. In spite of what he was, 
she loved him. She could not relinquish him. She began to weep 
again, sobbing silently, from the very deeps of her heart. He would' 
sell himself for so cheap, so fragile, so brittle a thing ! Franz, with 
his Viking’s face and head, his strong body and health, his intelligence 
which was without subtlety, his charm and his tenderness, his ruthless 
drive and ambition ! 

Irmgard sat down on her bed and covered her face with her hands. 
He is mine, she thought. His blood is mine, his race, his language, 
his thought. I cannot give him up ! I shall not give him up. 

.Someone knocked on her other door, which led into the servants 
hall. She wiped her cheeks and eyes hastily, smoothed her hair and 
her dress, and opened the door. Gillespie stood outside, with anotlier 
letter in his hand. He smiled at her and said : “ Merry Christmas, 

Irmgard.” ^ . ,, 

She responded, with deep irony : Merry Christmas, Gillespie. 

He gave her the letter, and said : “ Mr. Baldur would like to see you 
for a few moments, Irmgard, as soon as possible.” He paused, and 

re^^arded her with concern : * You are ill, Irmgard ? 

°“No. I have a headache. That is all.” She closed the door 

gently in his startled face. . .t 

The letter was from Emmi. Irmgard skimmed impatiently over 

the short, tense eulogies of the farm, and Egon’s marvellously increas- 
ing interest in living. Then there was a paragraph : 

“ There is no longer any need, my niece, of you being in serv • 
There is a home for you with us, in this quietness and peace. ^ 

Nvith me a former neighbour, a Florence Tandy, to 
young man. Hermann Schultz. So, it .s not self-mterest ..jnes 

L to ask you to live with me, and share m this farm, and this happ^ 
ness. I want you with me. Sometimes I am aha.d, ^hen I regard 
Egon I have no one of my blood, for hranz is no longer my son 

I ask you to come to me. Wc shall be happy. 

Irmgard folded the letter, put it into her ^ P She 

her ivas°a dull and savage aehing. Then she forgot « 

washed her streaked face, unfastened her ^ f 

She coiled it again, removed her apron, and went quicUy to baiaur , 

He admitted her, at her knock, and his small, pale face brightened 
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as though moonlight had fallen on it. He urged her to sit down, 
which she did. She sat before him, her hands in her lap. He Ijcgan to 
speak, then paused, standing before her, and his expression changed 
and darkened. 

“ Irmgard. Is there something wrong?” He spoke in German, 
quickly and well, feeling himself closer to her when he did so. 

“ There is nothing wrong,” she replied, tranquilly enough, and 
with a smile. 

But acquaintance with pain, long and hopeless, made him recog- 
nise it when he saw it. He did not speak for some moments, only 
eyeing her anxiously, and with foreboding. He was also frightened ; 
the shadow of pain was so familiar to him, and it was unendurable 
when it appeared in the eyes of someone beloved. He knew that each 
hour of suffering decreases a man’s ability to endure another hour, 
and in some dim way he knew that suffering was waiting for him again, 
m Irmgard s suffering. Perhaps, he thought, in his fear, it is because, 
ha\nng once seen the face of pain, its next appearance to him was full 
ot dread familiarity. It is the cumulative effect of memory, and the 
horror of anticipation coloured by that memory. The man who en- 
dures an onslaught of almost unbearable agony^ whether it is mental 
or physical, with tremendous composure and courage, is a man who 

has no memory of similar pain, and can face it with a certain amount 
Ot curiosity and even a sense of novelty, 

I am no hero, he fought with bitterness. I cannot suffer much 
more. It is the man who has suffered frequently who whimpers at the 

both^^ordL^de h of Urgfn birA “Pe^ence, or 

Totide compaW 

a table and to t f embarrass her, he reached towards 

effort ‘‘ ^ at her with 

** My Christmas present to you, Irmgard.” 
shaHn^ murmur of thanks. He saw that her hands were 

T ‘'“fingers. She was 

Aching for her, and more frightened &an"ev®.“e smod u^^hSy; 
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and went to his piano, ^vhich was always his consolation. He began 
to play, smiling dryly at his own sentimentality, which tried, with some 
puerility, to express what he felt he could not say. The notes were 
sweet and urging, and he sickened at them. “ Mooncalf,” he said ^ 
aloud, but the word was covered by the music. He detested himself 
for this childish exhibition, which only an East Lyme heroine could 
appreciate, and he hated himself for using the medium of noblest 
emotion to speak to a girl who would wryly undei'stand, and be 
amused. 

He swung about on the stool and sat there, smiling sourly, a ruined 
shape of manliood perclied like a toad on a toadstool, or so he 
thought himself. His helpless gesture, his smile, implored her forgive- 
ness, and begged her not to ridicule him. But she was not smiling. 
She looked at him steadfastly. 

“ I am a fool,” he said, with sudden vehemence, believing that he 


had embarrassed her. 

“ Why ?” she asked, quietly. . , „ • u 

For behaving to you like some callow, cheap music-hall waitei% he 
thought. He slipped off the stool and came back to her. She still held 
the opals in her hands, running them through her fingers like a rosa^. 
Sometimes they flashed rose, and then with a glint of steely blue. He 
saw her thoughtful and sombre expression, as though she were pre- 
occupied with things far from him, and he was immediately jealous 

as well as apprehensive. ^ . r 

In an abstracted voice, he said : “ I am a fool, Irmgard, for think- 
ing you might not find me repulsive.” He cringed internally as he said 

this, but looked at her eagerly. 

She lifted her eyes and regarded him gently, understanding 

pride, and even his egotism, and his helplessness. 

“ You speak foolishly, Mr. Schmidt. But in any event, why 

should you care what I think of you ? ’ 

“ It is important to me,” he answered, very_ quietly. 

She blushed a little, and cupped the opals m jealous, 

was certain that something distracted her, the 

He saw that she was biting her hp, and that had caug 

implications in his words she was giving them no 'ho^g^t at 

also saw that she was fighting ■ '^hm’it the vremlsky 

surprised when she spoke vehemently, glancing ^ « trate, and 

room which the brilliant sunlight outside could hardly penc 

using one of his own words : i You have 

" But nothing is very important to you, j may 

been hurt, and you hide here, sulking - mus sp many 

never have the opportunity to speak to you again. There arc 

things you can do, and you do not do them . 
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* He leaned forward a little in his chair, and frowned, flushing 
somewhat. 

“ What, for instance, Irmgard ? *’ 

She made an impatient gesture, and unheeded, the opals slipped to 
the floor. “ You want sympathy, Mr. Baldur. Perhaps you do not 
reaKse it, and would refuse it, if offered. But to you, I know, you 
appear a very sympathetic figure, even heroic.” 

His flush deepened, and his eyes flashed angrily, with humiliation. 
But she was regarding him, aroused, her cheeks coloured, and he 
thought : There is something which drives her to speak harshly, and 
to hurt, for she has been hurt. He replied mildly, trying to laugh : 

“ It is necessary for every man to have somo heroic conception ol 
himself, just as it is necessary for a nation to have that conception. 
That is what is wrong with America : she has no heroic vision ol her- 
self as a people. Neither have I, perhaps. And yet again, you may be 
right. It is possible that I regard myself as unusual, probably even 
heroic.” He smiled bitterly. “ What would you have me do ? ” he 
added. 

“ You are a musician. I have listened to you, often. You could 
give that to others, if nothing else.” 

He walked to a window, clasping his hands behind his deformed 
back. He spoke without turning : 

” \Vhy should I bother about others ? What use are they to me, or 
I to them ? ” He turned back to her. 

” I’ve lived a number of years, Irmgard. My contacts haven’t 
been very extended. But I have learned enough about people. I have 
learned that very few exist who are decent, honest and kind. Because 
of my — condition, my whole personality has seemed to be skinless, 
every nerve exposed. No one has bothered to hide himself from me, 
thinking me irrelevant. So, I have seen and felt. And I know that 
humamty is the foulest, most bestial, most treacherous, indecent, fabe 
and contemptible species alive. Do you think differently ? ” 

” No,” she replied, in a low voice. ” What you say is true.” 

He went on, rapidly : ” People speak of their ‘ friends.’ Yet, no 
m^ h^ a ^^d, Aough he may have innumerable acquaintances 
who will eat his food, sleep in his bed, exchange the time of day with 
him, and enjoy his money. But let him need real help, real sympathy, 
r^ InndneK, and he will find himself talking to empty air. His 


.li.n,,. — • ^ "n no sennmentalist. 1 do not bel eve 

humamty is worth the saving, or the serving. I shun it. I have 
been hurt too often, by looking at the faces of oth^, and knowing their' 
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thoughts. I know their jealousy and envy, their hatred for their kind, 
their lustfulness and avarice, thrfr cruelty and brutality. I have spent 
my life looking for some good, and haven’t found it. So, not being 
able to stand what I see, I shut myself in here, sick of myself, seeing in 
myself everything there is in others.” 

“ And in your mother, and sister, too ? ” 

He was not offended, as Ernestine had been narrowly offended. 
His mouth became gloomy. 

“ My mother ! She is pathetic. But she is a coward. She is made 
that way. She has done my father no good, but has made his life 
miserable. He would not be so bad, if she had not been a fool. In 
her treatment of hinj, she had been treacherous. Her nature forced 
him into this filthy mess with Matilda. Do you think he enjoys it? 
She is too weak to be avaricious, too engrossed ^vith herself to be 
envious. Her mind is like brackish water in which not even cruelty 
can exist. Would you call her good because she hasn’t even the bowels 
to be bad ? It is true she is gentle and kind at times, but these are 
negative virtues. I am sorry for her, and I love her very much.” 

He paused. “ And Ernestine. Given the opportunity she would be 
as small and malicious as ail other women, and as meanly treacherous. 
She merely lacks the opportunity. She is sweet because she has 
never l^een bruised. She, too, is a weakling. Like my mother. Like 


myself.” . . „ 

He looked at the silent girl, who was watching him so mournluJly, 

and he smiled again, wliimsically. 

“ Yet, I feel that your vices are less than your positive virmes, 

Irmeard.' You are strong and honest. You are not too kind. You 

are truthful widi yourself. You could be cruel apd harsh, and reniorse- 

less but not unnecessarily so. There is the thing ! ” he exclaimed, 

widi sudden ex'citcment. “ People are cruel and brutal, treacherous 

and lying, merciless and ferocious, most often without "ece^ty - 

Even wild beasts kill only for food, and never for malignancy. Ihat 

is why they are superior to the human race. That is why the> 

clean and wholesome— I think you are clean and 

You are not poisonous, like others, and never venomous, like other 

For the first time since coming into that room to-day, Irm^aid 

'TTiilpfl almost with amusement and enjoyment. 

nothing about me. Mr. Baldur. And you »^ate. 

Too, why should you care about others ? If, as you say, th 

so hideous, why do you not give .t some beauty __ 

He lauvhed He came back to stand near her. 1 aon i g c 

damn about the world. Irmgard. I’in iio 

Tlie quicker the better. I’d like to help it rot. I d hke to be tne sole 
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survivor of a catacylsm, and watch others destroyed. I’m not revenge- 
ful, only understanding.” 

Despite his laughter, she knew he spoke the truth. 

“ The great ‘ bad ’ men of the world, the Caesars, the Napoleons, 
the Richelieus, Tallcyrands and Machiavellis— they knew what rnen 
were, and so they could control them. They had no sentimentality 
about them. They kicked, booted and killed them, and so were made 
heroes. The new sentimentality— democracy— is based on the in- 
herent goodness, independence and intelligence of men, which do not 
exist. That is why it will be destroyed by those it tries to elevate. The 
halo^sits too tightly on the head of the ape. Wc need a Napoleon, a 
Machiavelli, to make the people happy. Some day some true realist 
will be born, who will understand mankind, and know that it can be 
happy only when it is enslaved, and yoked. And the sentimentalists, 
the idealists, will be sent to gnaw their own silly fingers in a corner, 
abandoned by those they tried to save.” He added : “ America 
needs a Bismarck, not a Lincoln. Men speak condescendingly of a 
saint, and with reverence of a brute, even when they pretend to hate 
him.” 

She was silent. He said : ‘‘ You do not tliink so ? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied. ” You are right. The world cannot be made a 
safe place for the few good men. It would make too much misery for 
the others.” 

She started to get up from her chair, and he spoke quickly : 

“ Irmgard, just a few moments more, please. I can talk to no one 
but you.” 

She waited, but he had fallen into an uneasy silence, watching her 
closely. Then he said : ‘‘ What is wrong, Irmgard ? ” 

She answered : ” Nothing, except that I am sorry to leave you — 
this house. But I must. I am going to live with my aunt, who has 
just bought a farm. She needs me.” 

He was frightened, and bereft. “ No ! We can’t let you go. V\'e 
are selfish, and you have done so much for us I You see, I’m not 
thinking of you at all, or your own desires. Do not leave us, Irmgard.” 
Do not leave me ! he cried, internally. 

She regarded him with great gentleness, and he saw tliat she was 
devoured by some deep wretchedness. 

“ I must go, Mr. Baldur. My uncle is sick. Perhaps he will die 
soon. My aunt needs me.” 

Then he said, spiking passionately, and without reserve : “ But I 
need you, more than any one. Irmgard, haven’t you known that ? ” 
She did not speak, but her face flushed darkly. He took one of her 
cold hands, and held it feverishly. 

I have nothing to give you, Liebchen, my dearest, but money 
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which I have not even earned myselC I am insulting you by saying 
all this, by asking you to marry me. But, see, I have done it.” 

She looked up at him, at his ruined body and beautiful ruined 
face. Intense pity rose like brimming waters to her eyes, and pro- 
found gentleness. 

” Do not speak like that ! It is not true. It is a great honour ” 

She paused, and now her eyes were pale green and icy, like the 
sea in winter, with her sudden thoughts. What if she married this 
poor creature, indeed ? Franz Stoessel would then find a formidable 
enemy in the house which he was trying to invade, an insurmountable 
barrier, a barricade, a high stone wall. He would find someone as 
remoi'seless and implacable as himself, rdady to dispute every step 
with him, ready to destroy him ! 

She gazed thoughtfully and sombrely at Baldur, felt his hot, dry 
palms holding her hand. She studied his face, his eager look, his 
imploring eyes. And then, weakness or not, she could not do this 
thing to him. She withdrew her hand. 

” It is not possible,” she said, loudly, but to herself and not to 

him. 

“ Why not? ” he urged. He moistened his parched lips, preyed 
closer to her. “ I can give you very little. You can give me everything. 
I can’t exist without the things you can give me,” and he smiled 
wryly, yet apologetically. 

She forced herself to rise, kept the pity from her eyes and voice. 

“ There is somebody else, Mr. Baldur— in Germany. I ought to 
have told you that before. Now I must go to my aunt, and wait for 


him 

He acknowledged to himself, then, with frantic despair, how much 
he had relied upon a dream he had never admitted before even to 
himself. He could not speak. He had suffered before, but never like 
this He felt himself seized in monstrous iron teeth, which shook and 
rended him. Yesterday, an hour ago, when ilone, if he had 
to himself: Irmgard might marry me, he woiUd have laughed in- 
credulously at himself for a pr^umptuous and 
still, he might have hoped, and in that hope found a mea^e susten 
'inrr for life He might, however, never have dared put the hope to 
r tes t but itrdrea^. its pale reflection might have susm.ned Mm 
during all his existence. Now. having spoken and been refused. tb= 
earth fell away from him in utter darkness, and the last spark ™ekered 
out ^war in previous sufTering, invisible hands of determination 
and fortitude’ had'lupported him and his bitter cy^ism Mough hke 

vinegar, had quenched a litUe of his tormenung 

nothin? He saw how treacherous the secret and 

^Mces !n him had been, how in the hidden niches of the dank wall, 
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which shut him out of life, fragile and colourless blooms had taken 
root not planted by himself, but nevertheless reaching delicate 
tendrUs into morsels of arid soil. He bled, now, when they were torn 
from their precarious beds, and thrown aside* Wave after wave of 
black hopelessness and complete abysmal grief rolled over him. He 
could only stand before Irmgard, crumbling internally, and he 
seemed to dwindle visibly so that he appeared to be a small deformed 
child fatally struck and dying. . The small iron core of some secret 
courage crystallised in him, disintegrated, blew away into dust, and 
he was completely undone. He was a scarecrow, stuffed with straw, 
fallen limply to the ground when its wooden support had been 
wrenched away. He could only stare emptily, but with boundless 
hatred, at a God who had betrayed him again. . 

He looked up at her, with his dulled eyes, and he saw her com- 
passion and pain. Instantly, he was aroused to a salutary anger, even 
to a rage. Mortified impotence gave him a spurious courage and 
pnde. He even smiled, shook his head slightly. 

“ I was a fool to ask,*’ he said, hoarsely. 

“ No,” she answered, in a low tone. “ I. shall never forget tliis.” 

Then he saw that she was suffering almost as much as he was 
suffering. He watched her go to the door, and he cried out, internally : 
Do not go ! I shall die if you leave me, if I never see you again 1 He 
lifted his hand and called to her urgently, his voice breaking : 

“ Irmgard !, You will let me know where you go ? ” 

She heard all- his agony, all his love, in that cry, all the wail of his 
despair. She turned to him, from the doonvay, and the two who were 
suffering so greatly looked across the space of the room at each other. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Oh, yes. But you must tell no one else, not 
even your mother and your sister.” 

She smiled now, and he saw the pale tightness of her lips, the blue 
marks about her eyes, and he went to her, and took her hand again. 

“ You will not tell me why you arc so wretched. I know it has 
nothing to do with me, but I would die to help you. You know that ? ” 

His hand was hot but firm, and it gave her some courage, some 
sirength. As on the first day she had come here, she knew she. had a 
fi'iend, who would always be hers. Her eyes filled slowly with burning 
tears. 

“ Yes, I know,” she faltered. 

She went out, leaving him standing alone in a room from which all 
the light seemed to have gone. He did not move. Moment after 
moment passed away, and he heard only the distant hollow booming 
in the house. He began to shiver. Then he cried out ; 

“O God I O God I”, 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Irmgard dressed herself in a wine-coloured woollen frock, tight of 
basque, full and draped of skirt, and decorated with black jet buttons. 
She put on her new sealskin jacket, and toque, and picked up the 
new muff. About her throat she clasped Baldur’s opals, and they lay 
on the bodice like frozen tears. She glanced at herself in her mirror. 
But her new splendour, her beautiful figure and shining gilt hair could 
not disguise the strained harshness of her face and the bitter greenness 
in her eyes. She might have been a younger Emmi Sloessel standing 
there, implacable and gaunt, filled with anger and hatred and despair. 
But where Emmi was incapable of much ruthlessness, Irmgard knew 
that she, herself, was capable of anything. 

She went silently and swiftly down the servants’ back hall, then, 
on an impulse she turned and went through an empty room, and thence 
into the g^'eat corridor of the second floor. She leaned over the balus- 
trades' and looked down .the curv'ing staircase into the pit of the im- 
mense house. She saw the large, deserted drawing-room with its core 
of dim fire which burned in the black-marble fireplace, the vast 
reaches of carpet, the lurking furniture, the gloomy draperies which 
held out the sun. In one window stood a gigantic Christmas tree, 
blazing in sunlight, the one bright spot in the sombre' immensity, its 
green boughs laden with dripping foil and tall, green, white and red 
candles, a silver star on its topmost twig. But this was the only sign of 
Christmas in the house. The dining-room was desolate, its silver dimly 
gleaming in the dusk. Heavy shadows were everywhere, and dustiness 
and silence. Behind Irmgard stretched the long corridor with its 
closed doors. She knew that in Matilda’s rooms there was some warm 
and cosy festivities between the woman and Hans Schmidt. But there 
was no lightness, no gaiety, here, in this haggard mansion. 

She shivered, and thrust her hands deep into her muff. She would 
be glad to leave this awful place, now that no aflection remained here 
for her. She thought of Ernestine with hatred and revulsion, and Mrs. 
Schmidt seemed no longer pathetic to her, but only something cloying 


and sickly, from which she must escape. 

A long, rolling chord rushed like a wave down the corridor, and 

she lifted her head, listening. Discordant music broke “P™ ‘''‘= f 
gloom of tlie house like a cataract of mingled lightning and water and 
Sunder. It was like some wild and demented spirit l.eapmg m “ ■ 

full of defiance and despair and savage sorrow. It shrieked S’ 
its impotence, its unendurable pain, streams of tor ure. Bou dc 
crashed about it, hurled by torrents; black and twisted trce-liunks 
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swirled about it, and mountain walls fell. But through the uproar was 
its high-shrieking voice, always 

sometimes moaning deeply. The house groaned .n answer, its very 
dark immobility like the motionless core of a hurricane. 

Irmffard put her hands over her cars, swallowing over a sharp 
point in her throat. She expected that every moment cacn shut door 
would burst open, disgorging frightened faces and running forms. No 
one, surely, could hear that unearthly and hellish clamour and thunder 
without hurling himself blindly away to safety. But nothing stirred. 
The walls did not collapse. No door opened. She stood alone in the 
vortex of discordant screaming sound, shadows creeping closer about 
her The sun was vi\ad against the vast windows, but the darkness 
increased inside. Everytliing listened, and cowered, ^^nd stood in 

^*^^”rmgard bent her head and ran. She ‘flung herself down the wind- 
ing marble staircase. She raced for the grilled doors of the front 
entrance, holding up her skirts which tried to bind her legs. She ran 
in a nightmare of horror, pursued by the music, which was a league 
of scarlet demons chasing her. She felt that any moment hideous lorms 
would spring up about her, and clutch her. She reached the door, 
panting. She could hardly turn the handle. She burst out into the 
sunshine, dishevelled, white and gasping, closing the door behind her. 

The horror was still on her, and she sped down the street. But 
slowly the cold and dazzling air cor4ed her fright. The snow was soft 
underfoot. Children ran about with red sleds, or carried dolls and 
laughed in the sunshine, watched by their nursemaids. Windows 
glittered. Sleighs passed, tinkling with bells, and filled with rosy, 
happy faces and furs. Cries of “ Merry Christmas ! ” rang in the 
glasslike atmosphere. Trembling from head to foot, Irmgard stood 
still, breathing painfully, the wind blowing her hair, skeins ot sparkling 
snow fluttering about her skirls. Her heart slowly lessened its rolling 
and turning. She knew now that she could never return to that house, 
not even for a night. In it there lived a fury. But she did not think of 
that fury as Baldur. He had merely given expression to it. 

The horse-car she boarded was filled with happy men, women and 
children, carrying large bundles wrapped in red and green and white 
paper. Children sucked peppermint sticks. Young girls preened in 
the new finery of cheap plume-trimmed velvet bonnets and fur toques, 
and held muffs coquettishly to bright faces. Young men, self-conscious 
and beaming, adjusted round grey and brown bowlers surreptitiously, 
and fingered new cravats stuck dirough with gold-plated pins. Old 
women, in their shawls and nodding bonnets glittering with jet, 
smiled benignly. The car rolled merrily ; the harness jingled. Even 
the horses had plaited ropes of tinsel about their necks and stepped 
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higher in the shining holiday air. Strangers exchanged murmurs of 
Meny Christmas.” One young couple held a slaughtered goose, 
bloodily wrapped in paper, on their knees, and smiled in anticipation. 

Slowly, in this happy, normal atmosphere of noise and good-will, 
Irmgard returned to equanimity. The horror and fear which had 
made her hurtle herself from the Schmidt mansion began to subside. 
As the car passed through busy streets, in which markets still stood 
open displaying baskets of potatoes and turnips, barrels of pickles and 
^vindows full of hanging fowl, she began to breatlie more slowly. 
Healtli and peace and the short joy of the holiday were all about her. 
Churches were still open, and crowds streamed in and out for brict 
prayers, the women and children gaily dressed, the young bloods and 
the old men alike splendid in new coats and mufflers. Carriages lined 
tlie curbs, sunlight splintering on wheels and polished harness, and 
cries of greeting shot through the air like brilliant arrows. 

Irmgard began to think more quiedy. Franz could not go to live 
in that appalling house ! He had never walked through those sombre 
rooms ; he had never smelt the sickly fetidness of its corridors, nor felt 
the crushing weight of those walls. Franz, with his health and strengdi, 
locked in those gloomy catacombs ! It was not to be permitted ! 
Slowly, as she neared die hotel where he was how living, she thought : 
What have we, he and I, to do with the Schmidts ? He is mine, and 


I am his. 

Now it began to seem incredible to her that she had ever enter- 
tained the gi-otesquc diought diat he had been plottmg to enter diat 
house and marry Ernestine Schmidt. She laughed silendy to herself. 
She, too, had become infected by the disease in those rooms. Her 
imagination, distorted and inflamed, had conjured up fantastic 
visions. Hans Schmidt had invited Franz to a Ne^y Year’s Eve party. 
That was perfectly normal. But it was far-fetcl^ed, ridiculous, to believe 
that anything subterranean, dark and fiendish lay in that invitauon. 
She, Irmgard, could imagine nothing more impossible than that 
Franz ^vould be able to endure Ernesdne Schmidt, or would ever pre- 
sume to think of an intimate rcladonship with her. 

As her febrile dread subsided, she could think of Franz more 
clearly. I have built up a monster in my mind, she thought, with some 
compunclion, and with a deep internal smile. She 
nodiing, now, but that night she had spent widi lum. 
turned scarlet, and her eyes clouded w.dimjst. He loved her. She 
knew that. She had never doubted it. He had said he H 
never let her go, even if she mght want to Have him Sh= hnew “ 
had spoken the truth. He had not cheaply seduced her. r^em 

bered every moment clearly and sharply. Franz ^ 
what else happened, they would be together. The g 
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was a hard, bright gale sweeping away sniokc and noxious fumes and 
shadows. 

I have been so hysterical, she thought with mortification, remem- 
bering her dramatic scene with poor Baldur, and her passionate 
decision not to remain in that house for even another night. Her next 
meeting with Baldur would be embarrassing. 

The car stopped at a corner, and she got out, followed by admiring 
glances. She stood before the neat four-story hotel and family rooms. 
It was built of clean, red brick, and was very respectable and reserved. 
She entered a lobby full of rubber plants in huge, brass jardinieres, 
dignified oak chairs and tables, and gas-globes. The turkey-red 
carpet was clean and fresh under her feet, and everywhere polished 
brass glittered. The great windows, draped ip crimson plush, dis- 
creetly admitted the light of the December day. The usual “ drum- 
mers ” who infested small town hotels were absent, and all the chairs 
and horse-hair sofas were occupied by sober bearded gentlemen with 
their stout wives and children. Irmgard climbed wide-carpeted stairs 
to the second floor. Which was paved with shining white stone and 
covered by the same turkey-red carpet. She was pleased by this 
middle-class luxury, despite its intrinsic ugliness. Her heart was 
beating rapidly again when she knocked at a door, and waited. 

Franz opened the door, smiling. Without a word he reached out his 
hand and drew her in. He did not close the door. “ We are very 
respectable here,*’ he said, raising his brows. He left the door open 
some twelve inches. He appeared to be taller and handsomer than 
ever, in his black broadcloth coat, long and full, and his grey-striped 
trousers. His black, satin cravat was tied elegantly, and in it nestled a 
fine pearl pin. Irmgard, with gentle amusement, but witli heightened 
colour, saw that he had begun to grow a moustache. It was a slight 
but flourishing yellow line above his mouth, and made him look very 
distinguished. This was not the young working-man she had first 
seen such a short time ago. This was a burnished gentleman. 

Her embarrassment and joy kept her speechless, even while he 
helped her remove the new jacket. She glanced about her, shyly. 
Franz had done himself well. He had a small but comfortable sitting- 
room, with a chuckling fire under a hooded fireplace of black marble. 
The turkey-carpet was repeated here, but the walls were gay with 
huge roses and bright-green leaves. Large brass and china lamps 
stood on round mahogany tables which were covered by velvet cloths 
reaching to the floor, and weighted with fringe. A mahogany bookcase 
. against one waU was full of books. A large leather sofa was heaped 
with pillows. The windows, draped in fi-inged, red plush, looked out 
on the busy snowy streets. A far door stood open and she saw the 
brass bed and the hu^c dresser and wardrobe. 
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A small table with a white cloth and heavy silver had been set 
before the fireplace. Holding her hand, Franz led her to a chair near 
the fire. She lifted her eyes, and smiled at him. 

“ Well ? ” said Franz, returning her smile. 

“ You have accomplished much,” she replied, embarrassed, but 
intoxicatingly happy. 

“ I have only begun,” he said, sitting near her, and looking about 
him with satisfaction. His eyes came back to her, and now their some- 
what bold and shallow blueness became more intense. “ I have 
missed you,” he said, in a low voice. He took her hand again, and 
held it tightly. 

All her body seemed to expand into a widening glow of ecstasy 
and joy. Her Ups trembled. She stammered : “ You have seen the 

farm ? ” 

” The farm? Oh, the farm. No, I have not seen it, yet. Have 


you ? ’ ’ 

” No ” 

There was a silence. They had tried to cover their thoughts with 
banal words. Now they could not speak, only looking at each othen 
Then after a long moment, Franz got up, went into his bedroom and 

brought out a small, white box. Irmgard opened it. He sto^od oyer 

her as she did so, smiling. It contained a beautiful gold bracelet, 
elaborately chased. Irmgard’s fingers shook as she tried to fasten it 
about her wrist. At length, with an amused murmur, Franz bent 
down and snapped it. His fingers lingered on her wrist, and hjs touch 
sent waves office through her. Then he lifted her hand to his Iip . 
and pressed it almost fiercely against them. She closed her eyys, all 
her senses swimming in rosy light, her flesh aching with rapturous 

Next year,” he said at last, “ it will be diamonds.” 

He still held her hand as he sat down again Now he did not 
smile. He was quite pale. “ My dearest,” he said, and again. My 

'^^'^Hshc had ever doubted that he loved her, all doubt was gone now. 

She couM only Lok speechlessly into his eyes, ‘‘P/ 

lint?y smiling! her bre'Lth quickening. Never had she felt such peace, 

Sh^'Sl’ind?: “ . h- •„ 

“ Forgot’ten yo! ? ” His vSice was quiet, but she heard^ his in- 
credulity, his astonishment. “ How could I > .. 

I not said that you belong to me, that I ^ha’l never 
She drew her hand from his, and clenched 
looked at him levelly. “ But you have not said when 

married.” 
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She could not believe it when he did not answer immediately. She 
saw that he dropped his eyes, that he made no efibrt to take her hand 
again. Slowly, the rapture faded, and a dark coldness seemed to steal 
through her. She shook her head a little, as though she were puzzled, 
and bewildered. She looked at the top of his bent head. She could 
not see his face. Her lips opened on an indrawn breath, and again 
she was incredulous. She was imagining that he had stifTened, that he 
had subtly withdrawn from her. 

“ Franz,” she began, and then stopped, choking, more and more 
disbelieving. She heard the throbbing of her pulses in her cars. Her 
hands made a futile gesture, and her eyes stared blankly. • 

He stood up, abrupt^ly, and went to the window. He kept his back 
to her. She saw the sleek broadness of his shoulders, his thick, yellow 
hair. She could not endure it. Shaking violently, she stood up. She 
forced herself to go to him, to touch him. She was not prepared for the 
sudden fierceness with which he seized her in his arms, nor for the 
savagery of his lips on hers. She struggled for a moment, then relaxed, 
clinging to him, trying to draw hope and reassurance from his mouth, 
from his arms, from his strength. The floor appeared to move under 
her feet ; the walls, the bright window, the room, disappeared from 
her sight. She felt as though she were floating in space, filled with 
pa^ionate hunger and mounting fever. 

She was amazed, after a while, to find herself sitting in her chair 
again, with Franz sitting quietly near her, gripping both her hands in 
his. She stared in bemusement at him, her veins still running with 
iiqmd hrc. He was looking at her with pale but inexorable gravity. 

We must be sensible, my darling,” he was saying. (Incredible, 
meaningless words 1) “ We cannot be married yet.” 

Hands seemed to be gripping her throat, and she shook her head 
nur^Iy Why not ? ” she asked, forcing her voice to be audible. 

He hesitated. His eyes shifted a little. “ I have much to do.” 

Ihen she knew, fully and devastatingly, that he had no intention 

m^^ist 1* ^ reason was, she could not know. She 

moist^ed lips, suddenly cold and parched. 

he was dec^vTa "-“h such false calm that 

ne was deceived, that you will never marry me.” 

bhe said to herself, feeling herself dying and disintegrating • What 
I believed ^.s mom.ng U true I She could not summon up h^e; earUer 

h horror and {Jr and grief 

nundated her. Stunned and incredulous, her face white and^h#*r 
emerald eyes dull, she could only look at him. ^ ^ 

a de“Sion"“ he considering 

“.I must , talk to you ” he said, finally. He'had expected a turbulent 
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scene for he had long ago known that under Irmgard*s serenity there 
was a hard and passionate nature. He was relieved at her quietness. 
But there was something in her fixed eyes which. made him uneasy. 

He stood up again, and standing very close tg her, he began t 

have come a little distance. But I have only begun. I have 
not even started 1 Some time ago I told you ‘ 1 '^' ^ ^ad many pla^ 

I have accomplished one of them. But only one. The first step. Now 
I see die way more clearly. I must go on alone 

You will never marry me,” she repeated, heavily. 

j;; Ei'riUvrsr ~ .n 

cra^'^fa’Jfily might even sink back. In fairness to myself, and to you 

^sky ^tr'LrmTpt^truL’’-^ 

rdr:amed 'of tLnls— We ^slfaU always be together, no matter 

a feeble and outraged cry o^woun^^^^^^^^ 

‘f=C 

fixed on him, and her body "gid' convulsively. 

He pressed die palms of h>= hands ^^ch ex- 

“ In anodter country, my > jAmcrica b die true 

traordinary importance “ ^ “^,;;ithout money. My mother has 

Golterdammerung. A rnan i S ^ might be the 

said diis, and I have jeered at her Bunt tradiuons 

wisest, noblest, most endowed rfh-^hnd.^_ j 

impeccable and heroic ^ heroic music, or write the 

breeding, and he mig i ^ ^ nothing, if he has no 

most beautiful of poetry, horseback, and princes wa^ 

America is a land where bcgg< her into a.sini 

in die dirt with bare feet. He snulcd, tryu g 


“ Do not touch me,” she said, in a loud, clear voice, looking at him 
fully. And her eyes were like the extended points of bayonets. 

Now he was enraged, brutally, against this fool of a sentimental 
girl. His face flushed, thickened, his nostrils flared. In his temples, 
veins swelled and beat in purple knots. 

” You are an imbecile,” he said. He stepped aside from the door. 

But I have said it : you belong to me. I shall never let you go.” 

He watched her leave the bedroom, walk slowly and firmly across 
the floor of the sitting-room. He saw her open the door. Now some- 
thing hot and fierce^exploded in him, and he followed her hastily. 

*■ Irmgard, do not go. Do rtOt be unreasonable. Try to under- 
stand.” 

He stopped, for, widi her hand on the door, she turned to him, 
and now she spoke quickly ; her eyes glowing and sparkling : 

“ Yes, it is true you will get what you want. You will live in that 
frightful house. You will sleep in Ernestine Schmidt’s bed. I cannot 
tell you what you will think, but I know. You will understand, tlien. 
But then it will be too late. Nothing, when it is too late, can change. 
All your life, you will remember what I am telling you now. You will 
know then that you are a coward, that you arc empty, that nothing you 
have gotten is worth anything. You will know that you are a thief, 
and worse. You will have your money. Perhaps it will satisfy you. 
In some way, I believe it will. You may be lonely, but I do not think 
so. You may be desperate, but — you will have your money.” tier 
voice took on a note of incredulity. “ But I do not think you will have 
it otherwise, even when you know ! ” 

Even when I know,” he said, through grim, pale lips. 

Now the torment came back to her, overwhelming, desperate, 

deprived. She wanted to cry out : “ Franz, do not leave me ! It 

does not matter what you are, what you do, let me remain with 
you ! ” 


Then she tliought of Ernestine Schmidt. The thought was not to 
be endured. A horrible nausea struck at her, and her forehead sud- 
denly glistened, and her stricken eyes wavered, fell. She felt her feet 
mo^ng, felt cold air on her cheeks. She was out in the street. 

She walked rapidly, stumbling, almost staggering. She had 
suffered before, but never witli tliis devouring intensity, this shattering 
anguish, tins sensation of being split apart. Tears ran down her blind 
lace. She sobbed aloud. Passers by stared at her strangely. One or 
two spoke to her, but she was unconscious of this. She began to run, 
as though fleeing. She told herself : I am dying. She paw the dee^ 
snow now, and longed to hurl herself into it, pull its whiteness and 
forgetfulness over her. She saw that it was txvilight now, and ex- 
hausted, paused at a wmdy comer. She fell against the brick wall, 
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doubled up in ph>"sical agony. She wept, drawing slow, anguished 
breaths. 

A street lamp glittered on something on her wrist. She stopped 
her weeping, stared at Franz’s bracelet. A fever took hold of her. 
She wrenched at the bracelet, struggled with it. It came loose with a 
loud snap. She flung it far fronl her, convulsively. It fell into a 
snow-bank, and was lost. 

She became calmer now. A hansom was passing. She waved to 
it, climbed heavily, blindly into the seat. 


Emmi had worked hard and untiringly. She lit the lamps in the 
sitting-room. Egon was dozing before the fire, wrapped in his shawl. 
The frail moonlight lay on snowy window-sills. The whole world 
swam in blue translucent shadows. She could see the sleeping shrouded 
countryside, and could hear the rising winter wind. In the kitchen, 
Florence Tandy was ^vashing the dishes of the Christmas dinner : 
Roast goose with sauerkraut, boiled beets and potatoes, and warrn 
cheese-cake and coffee. Florence was singing in her tight hystencal 
voice, and clattering loudly. The poor creature, finding at last. 

Emmi could hear Hermann pumping water in the yard, ihe loud 


creaking filled her with content. . 

She threw fresh coal upon the fire. Egon did not stir. He w^ 
sleeping peacefully, srmling. She bent and touched his forehead lightly 

'^‘'she heSd the graung of wheels. Another visitor ! She had had 
ten that day, shy plain country folk, the Amish people, coming m o 
greet and welcome her, and wish her a happy Christmas, speaking 
^eir quaint anachronistic German. She hurried to the door. Bu it 
was a city cab which stood outside, and the young woman approaching 
her, wa^ng with such hasty disordered steps, was clad in city finw^ 
The moonh|ht fell on her strange, blind face, and Emmi saw it was 

Irmgard. She stood and waited in stupefaction. _ _ me in ” 
Irmgard came to her, and held out her ha^s. Take me in, 
she saw® and her voice was hollow and faint. Oh. take me in 1 Let 


me come home.** 


Book Two 




CHAPTER ONE 


The country was replete. The yellow haze of summer spread itself 
like radiant smoke over burnished hill and deep green valley. The 
first locusts were shrilling in the trees, accentuating the immense and 
fecund stillness. Leaf shadows fluttered over dusty roads. Field and 
pasture were golden or bright green, and under thick gnarled trees the 
cattle panted and slept. The sky was an incandescent arch, fuming with 
dazzling light. From the earth came the warm rich breath of fulfilled 
fertility, waiting for harvest. There was vitality in the radiant heat, 
the largeness of peace in the hot stillness. 

Emmi’s flower garden assaulted the eye with crimson, blue, white, 
pink, scarlet and purple. She had planted and nurtured hollyhocks 
against the white picket fence. Ivy climbed over the red walls of the 
house. Fowl clucked and scratched in the sandy dust of the barnyard, 
and young pigs punted about their mothers in the sties. Hermann 
Schultz had repainted the barns and the silos, and they rose ruddy and 
bright against the sky. From the kitchen came the sweet hot odour of 
^eny preserves, for Emmi was making jam of tlie last fruit. Florence 
Tandy, lean, curled ^ always, but clad in plain brown cotton and a 
check apron, Was btmly ladling the steaming sweetness into jars. Her 

lace was dripping with sweat, and her smile was foolish. But her eves 
were beaming with pride. 

1 paused to wipe her face on her apron. Then she tasted the 

last batch criucally. “ You do not think it too sweet ? ” she asked, 
extending the wooden spoon to Florence, who sipped solemnly. 

preserve ^ good. I have never tasted such 


'■ange. “ My husbar 

arrh ^ chemcs, she said. Her thin flat face saddened, and her 1 
wTndot^" of uncontrollable sorrow. She glanced through tl 

Egon h^ lain since he had died on Christmas night. His Jaws « 
^yays heaped with garden flowers, which she carried to ? at lea 
^.ce a week She had planted ivy,-and now it was creeping over fl 

But the agony, after the flrst hour, had not been unbearaWe 
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felt that he was at peace, that he would have chosen this place to die 
and to sleep. She felt that he had not gone from her at all. When she 
sat near his grave, he came to her. She was sure of that. She could feel 
his gentleness, his touch, and she could hear his voice. This was the 
earth he had loved. Sometimes she experienced a faint calm joy that he 
lay so near her home, and that, until the summer came, she could see 
the cemetery from her kitchen windows. What if he had died in the 
city, in the fog and the rain and the soot and the noise ? What if he 
had gone to a grave in a crowded city cemetery, with factory chimneys 
in the distance, and the restless feet of the miserable breaking in on his 
rest ? God had been good, at the last. He had died in his own home. 
Now he would never leave it. He was with her always. 

Sometimes at night she broke into wild sobbing, which she stifled 
in her pillows. But there was healing in the day, and even in the moon- 
light. Egon pervaded the house, the fields, the hills, the valleys, and 
even the barns. She consulted him in her mind, even argued with him. 
Day by day, she was surer that he was with her, that he was overjoyed 
at the first flower, the first green thrusting of the wheat, the first 
budding of their own trees, the first breaking free of the winter-locked 
streams. “ My roses bloomed to-day, Egon,” she would say, in her 
f^arden. “ Here is a crimson one, and a white. You always preferred 
white roses, though I think they have little odour. Can you smell 
them ? ” She was sure that he did. She felt him at her elbow, smiling. 
When a bush stirred, she knew that he had touched it. She was no 
longer deprived, and the spasms of bitter open grief came more rarely 
as lime passed. She took her chair in the evenings under the purple 
shadow of the trees, and there was always an extra chair for Egon. She 
would dream thoughtlessly, looking over her beloved land, knowing 
that Egon dreamed beside her. She had only to put out her hand to 


She w^’certain that he loved little young Mrs. Barbour, and liked 

Reginald Barbour deeply, as she did. She would discus the Anush fo k 

with him. indulgently, kindly. Sometimes she was a Inlic 

malicious, she heard his voice : Now, Emmi, that is unkind. And 

would laugh lightly, shamefaced. , . r . r 

Hermann S^chultz came into the kitchen, stamping his feet free o 

the dust and Emmi scolded him, and whisked away an imaginary 
• 1 * r 1 T-T» was carrving two pails of cool water from the 

"“m* He n”ced them on th'S. EnLi indicated a platterful of 
hfh cooklifon another table, and he 

mouth. His fair curling hair was wet with sweat, his simp ^ 

humoured face burned black with sun. narm«;tadier 

‘^Hermann, will you go out into the barn, and tell Mrs. Darmstadter 

to come" in ? She has been there too long. 


4 
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He stumped out, pushing extra cookies into the pockets of his 
faded overalls. Sunlight lay in streaks over the scrubbed stone floor. 
The jam steamed. Florence stirred the pot. The golden light was 
changing over the country, becoming deeper, more intense, as the day 
sloped to the sunset. Now fingers of sunlight splashed on the walls, 
mingled with the brighter light of fire in the stoye. 

Emmi went to the kitchen door and waited anxiously for Irmgard. 

“ It is so hot,” she said, crossly, over her shoulder to Florence 
Tandy. “ And she will work herself to exhaustion.” 

Florence sighed sentimentally. “ It is so hard for her,” she said, 

“ So young to be widowed. And so cruel that her husband ” she 

blushed a little and dropped her eyes modestly. 

“ The German Army has no heart,” Emmi muttered. “ They will 
not even give her a pension, because he died of some sickness, in his 
bed. If he had died in war, it would have been more heroic.” 

“And now, when she needs him so,” Florence murmured, with 
another sigh. 

Emmi said nothing. Irmgard had emerged from the barn, her 
apron full of eggs. She came slowly across the dusty yard, walking 
heavily, picking her steps among the fowl. Her hair shone in the sun. 
Her face was pale and wet. But she smiled when she saw Emmi. 

“ You will kill yourself,” called the older woman irately. But her 
eyes were full of anxiety. “ It is not good to the child.” 

Irmgard was speechless widi weariness and heat. She came into 
the kitchen and put the eggs on the wooden table. Her large tall body 
was swollen and heavy with fecundity. Emmi scolded her, forced her to 
sit down, went into the cool pantry where stood the kettle of milk she 
had recently brought from the spring house. Irmgard sipped the milk 
gratcfiilly, while Emmi stood over her, still scolding. 

“ There is so much to do, Aunt Emmi,” said Irmgard, with apology. 
Blue dents were about her colourless lips. But her expression was 
serene. 

“ Nonsense. There are two women here, besides you, and Hermann. 
And the neighbours help, when needed. This morning I caught you 
spading in the garden. And later, you insisted upon washmg all these 
clothes. Are you tr>'ing to kill yourself? ” 

She pushed a damp lock of hair from Irmgard’s forehead with a 
rough but kind hand. She put her fingers under Irmgard’s chin, and 
forcibly lifted her head. She studied the pale damp face severely. 

“ You would not have me sit in idleness^Aunt Emmi ? ” smiled the 
girl. 

“ There are oAer things. There i^ sewing and mending. We need 

many quilte. ^d the baby’s clothing. Do you wish your son to be 
boriL naked ? 
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Florence Tandy blushed deeply, at the stove, at this immodesty. 

But Irmgard laughed. She counted on her fingers : “ I have one 
dozen nightgowns, one dozen fine cambric dresses, many napkins, three 
coals, and several bonnets. There is to be only one child, Aunt Emmi, 
not three.” 

My grandson, thought Emmi, with a sudden mysterious leaping in 
her chest. “ I will not have my nephew dressed like a pauper,” she 
said severely. “ To-day, diere came some white silk for his christening- 
gown, and some lace. We will consult together about it. In the mean- 
time, you will please go to your room and rest for an hour.” 

Irmgard climbed slowly and wearily up the wooden staircase to her 
room. She lay down on the narrow white bed, with its white fringed 
canopy. Her tired and burning eyes moved slowly over the wallpaper 
on which were strewn tiny roses and violets, and over the polished 
wooden floor with its circidar rag carpet. A painted china bowl and 
pitcher stood on the wooden commode, which was covered with one 
of Emmi’s stiffesl and best linens, dripping with handmade lace. A 
low rocker stood near' the muslin-curtained window. The window 
itself framed the distant hills, and a sliver of green valley. Sunlight 
swept broadly into the room, mingling witli the bright wind. 

But Irmgard, now that she was alone, could let her tlioughts show 
on her face. It became dark and grim, even fierce in its impotence. 

She pressed her hands harshly on her body. She hated this child she 
carried, as she hated its fetlier. There was no love in her, no tenderness, 
only a passionate resistance and repudiation. It is not to be endured, 
she thought. But she must endure. She must endure to the end of her 
life. Always, there would be this child, looking at her with his father’s 
eyes, speaking to her with his father’s voice. She would hate him 

more then than she did now. 1 ij 

It was useless to tell herself, as Emmi had so often pleadingly told 
her that the child was coming by no will of his own, that she and 
Franz had guiluly summoned him into a world that would never be ^ 
too kind to him. Emmi had spoken no word of prudish and horrified 
reproach. But she had pleaded for the child. Irmgard knew that she 
wanted this child of her son with hidden but immense love. It was 
this love that so filled her voice when she spoke to the silent girl, urging 
consideration and tenderness. “ The little one ! ” she would exclaim. 

“ You must be all things to him, both father and mother and friend. 

He would not come if he had the choice. You have forced 

upon him. Do not let him suffer for your folly. For U was folly o 

give yourself to Franz. Had it been another man, there could De 

excuse*^’ 1 1 

She was not appaUed at the coming of a child without a lega 

father. Some large respect for life was in her, and she was scorn 
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small man-made formalities. This child was fulhlment and beauty 
and strength, and it was flesh of her flesh. Only that made Irmgard 
forgivable. The detestable fact of the child’s paternity was something 
to be resolutely ignored. Sometimes she felt that Irmgard had betrayed 
this innocent by giving him such a father. Yet, had Franz not been 
the father, the child would not be her .grandson. The Teutonic love 
of kin and children was strong in her. 

“ There was none in my family, nor in Egon’s, like Franz,” she 
would say, consideringly. “ Therefore, we need not fear that such 
another as Franz shall be born to you.” 

She knew that Irmgard cried violently when alone. She gave her 
no unwholesome sympathy. She urged only that the girl love tlic child. 
** It will be good to have a litde one here,” she said. “ Egon will love 
him, and I shall teach him to love Egon. There will be a special 
garden for him, and he will learn to hoe and spade. He will follow 
Hermann with the cows, and get the good milk. He will grow up on 
the land, tall and good and strong. He will be a joy to me in my old 
age.” 

But Irmgard’s face would remain unmoved and white, her eyes 
bitter and heavy with hatred. 

There will be no army here, to take and destroy him, and beat the 
kind humanity from his body,” Emmi would go on. “ Some day, 
perhaps, he might find the dream in America, which is so hidden. For 
surely there is a dream.” 

• She had been hopeless about the dream. But with the coming of 
every child, the dream surely brightened in the earth, like waiting gold. 
The dream which men had buried and forgotten, but which certainly 
waited for the use of other unborn men. 

” Perhaps it will be a girl,” Irmgard once taunted her, wishing her 
aunt to endure a little of what she was enduring. 

But Emmi shook her head firmly. “ No, it shall be a son. Egon has 
told me.” She paused. ” We shall call him Siegfried, after Egon’s 
father, who was a lovely man.” 

Sometimes Irmgard found Emmi’s wholesome and healthy accept- 
ance of the cliild, and her sensible plans for it, impossible to endure. 
Her voice and her words dispelled the nightmare, brought Irmgard 
into open day. But Irmgard did not wish for open day. She wished for 
nightmare and ruin and death and darkness. She wished all chaos 
about her, to echo the chaos in her heart and mind. She wished loud 
voices ^ and hatred, and reproaches and scathing condemnations. 
Einmi’s placidity and anticipation weTc frightful. She grew to hate the 
growing child more and more intensely. 

She had run to Emmi, that bright Christinas day, distraught, 
lookmg only for shelter and refuge, for a quiet place where she could 
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hide her agony and desolation. Egon’s death, that night, was a mourn- 
ful diversion, and the comforting of Emmi made the girl’s own grief 
less desperate and overwhelming. Later, when she discovered that she 
was bearing Franz’s child, she forgot eveiything but her private rage 
and loathing, her sorrow and anguish, her impotent torture. Had 
Emmi expressed severity, anger and disgust, she would have found in 
this counter-irritant some alleviation for the rawness in herself. But 
Emmi, after the first outraged shock, which aroused her from her 
apathy of grief, took on renewed life and vigour. Irmgard suspected 
that in this coming child Emmi felt not only deep love and tendei- 
ness, but a new opportunity to find the dream she had dreamt all 
her life. This was a new page on which she would write. She 
upbraided Irmgard only for her indifference and unfeeling hatred for 

the child. , , , , 1 i-r 

She refused to believe that Irmgard’s heart and whole life were 

broken. Was not she, herself, Franz’s mother? Had she not borne 

him, suffered for him, loved him ? Yet, when she finally understood 

completely what he was, she had removed him from her flesh and her 

soul,* and he was no longer her son. Why should '"“P> 

Irmgard who had known him only a litde while, who had lam wi h 

him" briefly, who had seen him only a few short times . *' 

mentality. But out of this foolish sentimentality, by the grace and the 

wisdom of life and God, there would come a new spirit. , 

She refused to acknowledge Irmgard s humiliation and 

ment, her frustrated passion, her loneliness and pain, her terrible 

from which she could not shake herself Iree. She 

know that this love was like the fangs of a savage animal, set m the 
<rirl’s fiesh When Irmgard, infrequently, burst out into wild cries of 
hatred for Franz, Emmi felt that this wholesome hatred would burn 
arty any last traces of noxious passiom She did not know that the 

cries were the cries of anguish, longing, ® Imer quieter, 
WK^n Trmo-ard in ihe ensuing months, became calmer, » 

a saoaibk kem‘har'’vc.^'busy,’gavc ha, unandibg laals 

Irmgard did not speak of Franz again. tirelessly with new-born 

in that serene house, where Emmi other f^^^ 

vigour and determination. The simp c u Emmi had e-xplained 

wLomed the new tenants of this farm, he? niece, 

to them that tins was Mrs. Daimstadter, y h 

recently come from Germany to escape , ’ [j ,_vhen she had 

plicity, kindliness and sympathy. Emmi could not recall wne 
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ever lied before, and was sometimes appalled at the facility with which 

the new lies came to her lips. It shook her. ^ 

Irmgard, seeing that her incoherent hatred and weeping only 
•annoyed Emmi, who could not understand such weak foolishness, 
maintained composure during the day. But when she was alone, as 
she was now, she abandoned herself to storms of loathing and fury, 
longing for revenge, and weeping. Sometimes she felt that she was 
being devoured by visible teeth, and torn by visible claws. She would 
bite her pillows, beat her head with her clenched hands, to relieve the 
forlure of her longing for Franz, moaning for him with stifled murmurs, 
pleading for him against her shut lips. 

She knew he had maiTied Ernestine Schmidt on February 25th. 
She had read of the elaborate wedding in the Nazareth Morning Journal, 
which the farm received every morning. All that day a horrible 
numbness had lain over her body, like freezing ice. She had expected 
this, she told herself, over and over. She had known this would come. 
But the coming prostrated her. To the very last, she had watched 
the roads hourly, secretly believing that Franz would try to find her, 
that he would come fdr her. “ 1 will never let you go,” he had said, 
and in her heart she had believed this. At night, she had developed 
a fever, which kept her bed-bound for nearly a week, and so ill that 
the doctor thought she might lose the new life hardly begun in her. 
She wished for this with a desperate ardour and new hope. But her 
young body was too strong to relinquish its hold. She had recovered, 
slowly but sutely. 

It was then that she had written to Baldur Schmidt, reminding him 
tliat she was now keeping her promise to let him know where she 
was, and urging him to remember that he had given his word that no 
one was to know where she was living now. Baldur wrote her joyously. 
He would come to see her. He had much to tell her. But, shuddering 
at the thought of what changes he would sec in her, she wrote to him 
that her uncle had recently died, and that her aunt was in a very poor 
state, and needed only quiet. She again asked that Baldur not to 
mention her name to his sister and mother. “ I left them without 
word or notice, merely disappearing, aiid though there were extenua- 
ting reasons, I feel guilty. It is best that they never hear of me again.” 
She knew Baldur would be puzzled at this, but she also knew that 
he would obey her request. 

‘‘ Some day, perhaps soon, you will let me see you,” he wrote to her, 
in his tiny script-like hapd. Your portrait hangs on the wall in my 
rooms. I speak to it daily. Sometimes I believe it even smiles at me. 

I am a very foolish poor creature.” 

Slowly, she began to feel comfort in the thought of that friend, as^ 
lonely and deprived as herself, and thinking of her. Some day, she 
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thought, she might allow him to come to her, and they would walk 
through Emma’s beloved rose-gardens and sit on the low hill under 
the shadow of tlie woods. 

In the meantime, with acknowledged selfishness, she \vrote him at 
least once a week. She dared not ask him for news of Franz, but she 
professed to be eagerly anxious about Ernestine. Baldur, who had the 
recluse’s inverted preoccupation with self, wrote only briefly about his 
sister. Because of his innate reserve and good taste, his remarks were 
casual. He spoke of Franz without emotion. “ He is a great favouiite 
of my father’s. My father has shown a new interest in everything 
lately, and is kind even to me. I sometimes think that not only has 
Ernestine acquired a husband, but my father has acquired the son he 
always wanted.” But this was the longest remark he ever made about 
his family. His letters tvere filled with love for herself, and anxiety, and 
tenderness. He told her all his thoughts, with the complete lack of 
reserve which the recluse, once having broken, can pour out inexhaust- 
ibly. He did not know tliat Irmgard skipped feverishly and im- 
patiently over these long pages to find the one casual remark about h^ 
family, and Franz. For the last three letters, he had not mentioned 
Franz at all. He had said only tliat Ernestine was “ blooming, and 
that his mother missed Irmgard excessively, and that she was ill again. 

Emmi was annoyed by these letters, and secretly, in spite of her cold 
condemnations, she, too, ^vished to hear about Franz. 

On the morning of this hot August day there had come another 


letter from Baldur. . , , 

He hinted discreetly that Ernesune was not as well as she might oe, 

that her new colour had faded, and that she did not go about among the 
ne^v friends she had sedulously acquired smcc her marriage and hei 
reborn interest in life. ” But females at this difficult period often avoid 
company, preferring the company of their mothers m then- new antua- 
pations.” Irmgard, after some puzzling, had an anmh laung shock. 
Then Ernestine, too, was about to bear a child of Franz s • 

It was not to be borne ! It was a profanation. Irmgard, as usual, 
had gone to her room, and her anguish, despair and uncontrolled 
p;tiortore her apart. All her hatred and loathing and ^icf and 

desolation came back to her, enhanced a ‘1’°“=^“.'^ 

walked up and down her room, sobbing dryly, beaUng her b^e^t nith 

her fists running her fingers savagely through her dishevelled hair 

A thousand delilus plans for revenge rushed ''foogh her mmd^ 

would go at once to Ernestine, e-xhiTuting her swoUen body, so 

bp rpUeved of its living burden. She would denounce Franz to ms 

faceTtefme his miserab'le little wife 1 She would scream at him and 

spit at him, and curse him. For two hours 

girl was resting, Irmgard alternately paced and u g 
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bed, writhing. Her hands were tangled in strands of her own hair, and 
her own flesh was bruised. It was only when a living pang of fire 
rushed through her body like a sword, and she had to give unpre- 
occupied and stern attention to this new anguish, that she came to her 
senses. 

The pang left her, and she was profoundly prostrated. She fell into 
a sleep like a faint. Coming to see her, Emmi found her lying across 
her bed, her long shining hair and head hanging over the edge, her 
arms half on the floor, the palms upturned. She was in an attitude of 
abandonment, as though she had been cruelly beaten and then tossed 
aside to die. Emmi found the letter on the commode, and read it 
shamelessly. Her face whitened under its new brownness. Slowly, she 
folded tlie letter. She did not feel that this new child was flesh of her 
flesh, and she had no yearning for it, as she yearned for Irmgard’s 
child, who was not only her grandson, but the grandson of her beloved 
sister. It was almost as thoi^h the little one were doubly her own. 
But for Ernestine Schmidt’s child she felt nothing but disgust. 

She had gently lifted Irmgard to a more comfortable position on the 
bed. Shfe could not endure, without wincing and deep passionate 
sorrow, the sight of that tortured and exhausted face with the bleeding 
lips. She had hesitated a moment, then kissed the wet forehead, on 
which the pale gilt hair was so tangled and damp. She had seen the 
sunken eyes, and she had listened to the faint catching sobs that 
bubbled up from the strained throat. For the first time she realised 
fully what love devastated this poor girl, and what agony she was still 
suflering. 

But when the litde one comes, she thought, it will be different. 

She had covered the girl’s feet with an afghan, and then had gone 
downstairs again. There, she was somewhat shorter than usual with 
the foolish Florence Tandy, with her endless trillings and chatter and 
silly remarks. She listened for sounds from upstairs. 

It was noon before Irmgard came down, controlled, very pale, but 
slightly smiling. Her hair was smooth. Only the blue clefts about her 
Ups and the sunken patches of purple about her eyes betrayed what 
she had been suffering. Irmgard worked feverishly that day. 

When, later, she had gone to her room, towards sunset, she had lain 
on her bed. But nothing but her hatred remained, like a g^eat scorch- 
ing fire, hatred for Franz and hatred for his child. She plotted quieUv 
wthout delirium. But each of her plots she acknowledged as foolish! 
There was nothing she could do. It was this impotence that so humiU- 
at^ her. But finally even the impotence was gone, and there remained 
only her hatred^ like a conflagration over a dark country* 

*nuch later, for the evening meal. It 
was sull full and bnlUant day, though the western hills were becoming 
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sharp and dense against a widening glow. But she could eat nothing. 
The food was dry and sickening in her mouth, and she could not 
swallow it. She did not protest when Emmi sent her upstairs again. 
She did not see Emmi*s long, thoughtful, anxious following gaze. She 
lay on her bed, staring at the bright w'indows with dull and empty eyes. 

Suddenly, the earlier pang of the day divided her again, and she 
screamed aloud before she could control herself. 


CHAPTER TWO 

4 

Emmi came running up the stairs like a young girl. She found Iimgard 
writhing on the bed. The girl looked at her with abysmal terror, but 
could not speak. Emmi made a brief examination, pressing her hands 

on Irmgard’s body. , ^ * i- i 1 

“ It has come,” she said, in a voice ofquiet triumph. A little early, 

but not too early.” . . j u 

She avoided Irmgard’s stark staring, and quickly undressed her. 

She called down the stairs to Florence Tandy in the kitchen, urging her 

to ask Hermann to go for the doctor after the milking was completed. 

“ It will not be for some time,” she said to Irmgard, comfortingly. 

She put fresh stiff linen on the bed, pushed back the curtains so 

that die rising evening wind could cool the hot room. She brought 

cold water and sponged the girl’s red and sweating face. She combed 

the long hair and braided it. Irmgard lay on her coarse pillows her 

•rnlden braids over her ruUlcd nightgown. She could see the golden 

and scarlet flush of the skies, and the quiet dreaming hills. Between 

the intervals of her pain, she could feel nothing but great cxh^stion 

and weakness. Even the hatred was diminished. Sometimes she had 

only one thought : the hope of approaching death. 

At twilight, the doctor came, a small fat man with a beard, a long 
coat a msty cravat and a very large hat. He cxam.ned 'he apathette 
• 1 ’ his head slightly, and informed Emmi that the child would 

.^SlwVot”rcptrEmmi. looking “She has 
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into the room, and tiptoe in with elaborate caution. Emmi could hear 
the shrilling of crickets, the pumping of water, the lowing of the cows. 
A robin, in a lonely ti-ce, sang his sweet and melancholy prophecy of 
rain to the curve of the young moon, which was slowly brightening in 
the depths of dark cobalt sky. Over the faint shadows of die sinking 
hills there was a last golden gleam. Everywhere the intense stillness 
was like tlie prelude to evening prayer, and the earth seemed to lift her 
vast widespread arms in a large and solemn gesture. From her lips 
rose die incense of her breath, so that all the cooling air was heavy 
with the scent of soil, grass, flower and ripening field. 

Emmi rose and went to the window. Now she could sec the tall 
white and red stalks of her hollyhocks pressing about her house, the 
lonely white curve of the road drifting into the darkening distance. 
She could feel the new wind on her face. She looked at the far hills, 
haloed with their gilded light. She could see the outline of her good 
red barns and her silo. Now the crickets were beginning a louder 
clamour to the night, so that their shrilling enhanced die enormous 
silence. 


And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool ot ^e day.” Ah, surely, thought Emmi, He walked then, 
in lonely meditation, where a mist of light lingered over the forest, 
which bowed and murmured in a gentle monotone, and man, having 
removed his pestilential presence from the afflicted earth, had hidden 
himself in sleep. It was easy to imagine the sound of His footsteps on 
the grass, His pausing under some great bending treC, His contempla- 
uon of the immensity of the heavens. 

A wide still peace flowed over Emmi, so diat she forgot everything 
but the awareness of this Presence, and everything hot and small and 
t<^mented sank into nothingness in this flood of strength and majesty, 
one lelt that Egon stood beside her. She was afraid to turn, for fear he 
nught rettc^t, but she knew that he stood at her side, watching the 
night witli her. She experienced a large unquestioning peace and joy 

Irmprd murmured brokenly from her bed, and Emmi, remember- 
ing with satisfaction that the haying was done, witJi the help of kind 
neighbours, went back to the girl. Irmgard was awake now. She was 
^ring darkly at her ^nt. She said : ” He told me he would never let 
me go. I believe It. He will come to me soon.” 

Emnu sat down and took the hot tremulous hand. 

You are brave. You must have courage,” she said. 

mingled effect of pain and drug had loosed the iron control 
^ch Irmgard for so long had imposed upon herself. She twisted her 
hand restlessly fi-om Emmi’s, and she panted. 

Th^r • should I live ^ 

There .. nothing.” She spoke in hard rapid words. beLeen her q^ck 
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breathing. “ Ah that he is, I know. But of what consequence is that ? 

I love him. He must come to me.” u • i 

Einmi was silent, but her lips pressed themselves together in bitter 

grimness. Over this grimness, her eyes were gentle and heavy with 

compassion. She did not know what to say in comfort, in consolation. 

Irmgard tossed herself with rising excitement on her hot pillows. 

“ That foolish woman he married. She can be 

that hideous house. He must think of me. I 

never leave me. He will come soon. Then this pain will stop, and 

“"Emm^fwho had listened to wild crying hatred from Irmgard in the 
be-innin-, knew then that she had undercstmated the piston of tins 

Sts 

mus':t^ b^ate/- 1 laid^at^vhi: ‘dimcZ: “ M* things 

“Trmga'd re^Lt’d her with intensity, and then she ^mile^ “ Yf 
yes ”The cried eagerly. “ It is so.” She cont.nucd, very rap.dly . I 

s&S' 

sighing over and over . muffled and soft in the thick dust 

oft^rro^a^Tl^ed^^^^^^ 

rdoo°nXnei^-al"nW smile which always seemed to be 

anucipating “t’stlg whictt^^^^^^ up at the gate. It 

But it was not the doctor s rj 

was a fine handsome clo^d c g . ^jo^tor who was descending. 

driven by a coachman. Jh- was 

Emmi, seeing who it wa , . ir^-y up the walk towards the house. 

Then Te Tned Florence Tandy and whispered fiercely 

“ Yes, Mrs. Stocssel,” stammereo me w 

hands impotcntly in her upron, sull st^mg^ important.” 

“ He must not know she is here, xt is vci y y 
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The man, a tall broad young fellow, elegantly and fashionably clad, 
was now within earshot. He saw the two women, and recognised his 
mother. He smiled, and removed his high black hat. The evening 
wind lifted the-Iong skirts of his coat. His pointed shoes shone in the 
lamplight that streamed through the open door. 

Frightened, Florence ducked her head in response to the smile and 
the nod, and retreated. Emmi heard het* stumbling up the stairs to 
Irmgard’s room. She clenched her hands together, and tried to 
control the lurching of her heart,, and the coldness of her terror. 
She did not know what to do, what to say. She said only : “ Franz.” 

Her first impulse was to deny him admission, to close the door in 
his lace. But she dared not do this. He might suspect what she was 
hiding in this house. But to bring him in, was to risk his hearing 
Irmprd’s moaning, or her cries, when she awoke. Torn by her fears, 
her indecision, her anger and dread, she could only stand before him’ 
rigid and tall in her apron. * 

“ Mother,” he said, looking up at her, as she stood on the high step. 
He was still smiling easily. “ Arc you not going to invite me in ? ” 
S^ely Irmgard, even in her sleep, must stir and awaken at the 
sound of that voice. But Emmi refrained from her first impulse to 

shoulder. She made her voice low, cold and hard. 
Why have you come ? I asked you never to come here.” 

She saw now that. he was glancing behind her with quick darting 
looks. To refme him admission would be to confirm whatever sus- 

stepped aside, and abruptly gestured to him to 
enter She pressed hereelf back against the wall, not wishing to have 

noTs rdn parlour, and lit a lamp She did 

warm 1 ^ ^hey confronted each other in the 

m the deserted room. 

asked vm.° to ' r ^ ^ad died, I 

never wkheH t " house. I told you I 

h-;;o^o.a.eT.rer^:w> 

UunTed h" Tht:iubet.d; ‘•if'*' 

r, ' H”r ■ — 

After all. I am your son” ^ quarrels. 

Bm? T “ I have no son 1 >> 

and'w^lSet » P-perous 

are happy 1 Tell me that you ha^ rr'e^e*^? sje 
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endure the sudden surging of all her flesh to him, and in the effort to 
control herself, she turned even paler. .This smooth man was not 
Franz, surely ! This man already fattening, with a silken yellow 
moustache hiding his long cruel upper lip, and with a gold watch-chain 
swinging across the black silk of his waistcoat ! This easy smiling man 
who had done so much that was evil and despicable- ! She could read 
nothing from his smile, from his calmness, from his well-kept hands. 

You are going loo far,” he said smoothly. “ I thought you had 
forgotten that hysteria. I had forgotten it, myself. To-night, I remem- 
bered only that my father was dead. I had long forgiven you for not 
telling me before he was buried. I thought that you might be lonely 
and sorrowful, remembering how you had loved him. 

But she was thinking of something else, with renewed terror. How 
much did he know ? Oh, those foolish letters to Baldur Schmidt ! Had 
Franz seen any of them ? She replied mechanically, over the pounding 

“ I have not been lonely, nor very sorrowful. I have worked hard. 
I have been at peace. There was no need for this visit.” 

She saw that Franz, still smiling, was regarding her with merciless 

and narrowed eyes. , v- . 

“ I am glad to hear that you have needed nodnng, and that you aie 

well ” he said. He paused. To her heightened imagination, she 

thought he was listening. “ Arc you able to mke care of this farm, with 

this woman, and the young farmer alone ? _ 

The neighbours help me, when necessary. They arc kind and 

good.” She strained her cars for a revealing moan from upstairs, and 

nressed her hand violently against her breast. 

^ She saw that he was still watching her with an almost reptilian 
fixity, and that he was enjoying her agitation. But his voice was very 

sympath^uc Irmgard to leave you alone, and not to have 

remained with you to help you. She is sull in Berlin with that English 

‘^"’nis^one was casual, but she saw the tightening of his big body. 

and a sudden^ gl^m on Wsjtee.^^_ .. ^ 

wrote me last she said that the famdy might take her to Engla, 

^e shining ehonv 

. , , • A ctiidipd her with brutal calm. In ail nis me, iic 

stick he carried. He studiea nt^nvtime ' He was convinced 

SatX" -s nm ryTnglw. TsL were, she would not be so cold, so 

steadfast. . „ .. pmrni. and wondered 

“ I asked her to remain with me, said n-mmi, a 
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vaguely at the facility which with lies came to her lips. She even 
managed to inject a faint note of indignation into her words. “ But 
she said she wished to return to Germany. She had not liked America, 
after all. Then she was discovered by this Englander, this Herr 
Wordsworth.” 

“ And slie is content ? With these strangers ? ” 

She is content.” 

They looked at each other in an electric silence. Then Fran 2 , 
slowly and deliberately, drew a silver case from the tail of his long 
broadclotli coat. From it he removed a long cigar. He lit it from a 
little silver box of matches. Emmi, still not sitting, clenched her hands 
again until the nails wounded her calloused palms. Gold drops 
appeared on her brow. With all her will, all her might, she willed him 
to leave at once. But he sat easily on llic chair, and looked about him 
^vith pleasant interest. 

“ A good room,” he remarked generously, with a nod at the books. 
“ This is much better than I expected.” . 

” I am happy here,” she replied somewhat hoarsely. Was that a 
moan, a faint cry, from Irmgard’s room ? Had he heard it ? 

But it appeared that he had not even heard her reply. He was 
regarding her with amused affection. 


everything, bui mere is no need lor you to remain here ! 1 asked yo 
not to come. You will do me the kindness of leaving, and of forgettin 

He assumed an expression of slight injury. “ How. inflexible an 
narrow you are, Mother. You have asked me nothing, though I wrot 
you that I have married Miss Ernestine Schmidt. But surely you wi 
be interested to know that you are soon to become a grandmother ? 

Emmi s lo^ thin lips jerked. They were pale and dry. But sh 
said nothing. However, her agitation was apparent, to his satisfactior 

intcrestV^.”^^*^”^* information cannot possibl 

'tu content ? ” she asked, in spite of herself. You are happ 

Nn nothing to regret ? ” 

T frankly. ‘ I regret nothing.” 

have‘s^“ck coul. 

ho savagely : « I had hoped you were miserable ' I ha< 

suffering, as you have made others suffer ' I hai 
wished that you might never forget that you killed your IHend am 

another foend 1 I had hoped you'^nnght nevHeepree^:™ 
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He Stood up. His smile was gone. Now his face was harsh and 

brutal, and revealed. , , , u 

“ You are still a fool, I can see. You are right. I should never have 

He saw that she was almost hysterical, and that her small blue 

eyes were thick with tears. His old dislike of her returned, and he 

enjoyed her misery. She walked to the door and flung it open, with a 

violent gesture, wordless but expressive. 

“ I ask only one more thing of you,” he said m a loud contemptuous 

voice. “ Tell me where Irmgard lives, that I rnight write her. 

“ That I shall never do ! ” she exclaimed. You betrayed her, as 
you betrayed others. She does not wish to hear of you to know of you 
He shrugged. He picked up his hat and cane Very we^ Aen. 
It is not necelary. I shall be able to trace her ‘"Germany myself. 

She watched him go. He stood outs.de and 
went down the walk to his waiting carnage. Something ^olt and 

treacherous, moaning and deprived, ran out feli 

She gripped the open door in both sweating hands, and her Ups le 

open^^sTackly. Even when he drove away, she stood thtne, her heart 
secern n- to drip in her breast in slow torturous drops of blood She 
ist^ned^to the last sound of the wheels and the ratde harness Long 
after they were lost in the silence of the night, she strained her ears 

SheTnew why he had come. He had believed « the last that she 

would be safe. 



CHAPTER THREE 

When Irmgard woke, it was only an hour before midnight. She did 
not awaken in her earlier condition of weakness and desperation. Now 
life and death had her, and in her stern and sweating preoccupation 
with them there was no room for less elemental forces. Emmi rejoiced 
to sec this profound struggle of the strong young body against pain 
and danger. 

Then, at midnight, came another lull, and the exhaustion came 
again. She lay on her pillows, white and lax, with closed eyes. The 
doctor had not yet come. 

Emmi never knew, in her great fear, whether it was inspiration or 
not which made her say loudly and triumphantly to Irmgard, through 
tlic haze of suffering and apathy that had taken her : 

“ That fine gnadige Frau of his ! She shall not bear such a child as 
yours, my little one ! This child shall be strong and beautiful, but hers 
shall be weak and worthless. This shall be your revenge ! *’ 

At first she did not know if Irmgard had heard her or not. But 
slowly the sunken eyes opened, brightened like far sparks seen at the 
end of a dark tunnel, and then quickened into life. That was all, 
but Emmi knew that she had conquered the monstrous unseen enemy 
in this room. 

Irmgard did not speak. Only rarely did she groan. Her expression 
became severe and abstracted, as though all her energies of mind and 
body were absorbed in giving birth. Florence Tandy, fluttering and 
gesticulating, came and went, sighing. Emmi sat calmly by the bed, 
trimmed the lamp, wiped the girl’s moist face, fanned her. And hour 
by hour her sense of triumph increased, and her exultation. 

“ This is our child, Egon,” she said internally. “ This is the son we 
should have had for our old age.” 

Still the doctor did not come. And so it was that it was Emmi, 
hepclf, with the blushing and hon'ified assistance of the old maiden, 
Miss Tandy, delivered the son of Irmgard and Franz. Her heart 
bounded almost unbearably when she had ascertained the sex of the 
child. She >vrappcd the child quickly in a blanket warmed and pre- 
pared for him, and held him in her arms. He was strong and laro'e 
with wisps of shining golden hair on his big round skull and blue eyes 
that opened almost at once, simply and clearly. His body was pink 
and firm and vigorous, and his cries loud and sharp. Then reluctantly 
lingeringly, she gave him into Florence’s arms, and returned to minister 
to Irmgard, who had fallen into a sudden prostrated sleep. 

At dawn, Irmgard awoke, pale and battered on her pillows. She 
said at once : “ My child. Where is he ? ” 
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Emmi brought him to her and laid him on her arm. For one.instant 
only she shrank away. But the next moment she caught him fiercely 
to lier breast and held him clenched there, tears running over her white 
veined cheeks. 

Emmi was satisfied. The little one would not go unloved or un- 
wanted, then, as she had secretly feared. She heard the protesting 
clamours of the baby, and she saw his beating hands. He was Siegfried. 

“ It is Siegfried,” she said aloud. “ He will fight a great number of 

dragons.” 

She was somewhat mystified and mortified, colouring somewhat, . 
when Irmgard suddenly laughed, not weakly, but with strength, 
amusement, and cnjo\Tncnt. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Invariably, WHEN Franz Stoessel came into his office, which adjoined 
that of his father-in-law. Hans Schmidt, he glanced quickly at his 
desk for a certain envelope for which he waited eagerly from week to 
week. The envelope now lay there, waiting for him, and he pounced 
on it, without removing his pearl-grey bowler and his black coa He 
tossed his cane on to a chair, and standing, read the letter rapidly. It 
was thick and voluminous, /md was from the Burnley Detective 

Carr^in" orn'inq^^He’s further into England, whh regard to the 
Wordsworth family, we encountered some delicate difficulties. As yo 
tinned that the family was undoubtedly of some influence and im- 

mentioned that the lam y y 

Hi- si' = rss'tixst -sr 

n;::™ SSS- ... z * 5- » e; zz 
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that she employs two women on the farm, a Miss Florence Tandy, and 
a German widow with one child, a boy, who is about two years old. 
The widow’s name is Mrs. Darmstadter, whose husband is alleged to 
have been a German soldier. 

“ We regret that our investigations have so far proved unfortunate 
in results. However, we shall continue them. We enclose our latest 
bill, and await your instructions before proceeding further. We arc 
certain it will be only a matter of time. before we discover the object of 
our search.” 

Franz, with a gloomy expression, lit a match and carefully burned 
Ae letter, holding it over the empty fireplace. He sat down, and stared 
before him. The fools ! In this time they ought to have discovered 
something. There were only nvo solutions to this : either Irmgard was 
still in America, or she had sailed for Germany under an assumed 
name. Something to nag and knock in his brain, something elusive and 
persistent. But he could not identify it. He wrote out a cheque and 
enclosed it in an envelope for mailing to the Burnley Agency The 
nagging and knocking began again, and he frowned, playing with his 
watch-chain. But still it eluded him. 

He r^n his hand over his hair, which was no longer rough and un- 

burnished and longish, and even dandified. He 

moustache abstractedly. He then observed 
*a he had a nouceable paunch, and resolved vaguely and irritably 

about this at once. His Ler-drinking bou« 
wi* old «ans must be curtailed. There was a long mirror over his 
w^hstand and he went to it, observing himself critically, and with 

shSe'’.! .r s'faight, Lth broad 

on°v disappeared, and there remained 

evi He H ™dt ruddy cheeks and hard blue 

softened from army officer, perhaps just a little 

bot;:^is^ " But eertairrly not a fleshy 

vigo^ and a'iermls '' Aft ““P'^^u^y restored. He moved with 

youth he became amorously entangled’^thT'^”'^^ 
his father’s plantation. Repo^ Stam ^irl on 

which was sold into slaverv m gu'' here a child. 

The child, a boy?ffi^ atEe ol'Z'from of Senator a! 

by his new master. Nothine indlrat * administered 

Senator A. You 
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“ Ah, that is better ! ” exclaimed Franz, aloud, smiling. He folded 
the letter and put it into his pocket. He smiled about his office, 
exultantly. 

His office, which had once been a storeroom for miscellaneous files 
and books, had been converted by himself into an elegant room, with 
heavy mahogany furniture, rich rugs, fine paintings, draperies at the 
windows, and a white marble fireplace. In one corner was a bust of 
Goethe, in pink marble. The windows looked out, it is true, on the 
yard of the mills, but it was not an unwelcome view. 

Because of the warmness of the late spring day no fire burned in 
the hearth. But a fan of gilded and painted paper filled the black 
opening. And on his desk was a vase filled with fresh spring flowers 
from the Schmidt conservatory-. Franz sniffed them with pleasure. He 
called for his clerk, and began to dictate a letter, leaning far back m 
his high, red-plush chair, and smiling. 

“ My dear Senator Truslcy : I am sending you enclosed a report on 
Senator. A. which will interest you excessively. 

“ This scoundrel, so exposed in this report, is the high-minded 
Alabama patriot who is attempting to ruin the coal operators of the 
North by opening what he calls the ‘ rich coalfields of my native State, 
which will induce some measure of prosperity to my desperate and 
impoverished people.’ It is apparent that he has in mind, not honour- 
able competition to which we would not overly object, but mines run 
by negroes who still exist, in the South, in a condition of semi-slavery 
and oppression. Needless to say, we operators and 
industrialists of the North would not find it possible to operate with any 
reasonable profit, considering the fact that our labour is white Iree and 
well paid. There are, of course, unscrupulous 

North, without proper regard for human rights, who would we come 

this opportunity coal at ridiculous rates- The "lines 

bama must be abando.ned- You, as a 

not endure to see your people impoverished, and your holdi gs 

various industrial enterprises jeopardised. , , ^-.^Iv-written 

He dictated for a short time more, then folded the newly 

letter and put it witli the other in his pocket. He then went into Hans 
office, after a light gay tap on the do°"- , ^ j ^ his 

smiled, and himself ignoring Dietricffi wh^^^ot him 

a glance of covert hatred. c o^c i » he exclaimed. 

to Senator Trusley on to Hans s desk. We nave nun 
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Hans, grunting, read the two letters, slowly and carefully. Then he 
laid them down. He scowled again. “ Blackmail !” he said. “ Do wc 
go into blackmail now, with your schemes ? *’ 

Franz laughed indulgently. “ Most certainly not. Truslcy is a 
gentleman, and a close friend of Andrews. He has only to warn him, 
regretfully. But we shall leave the mode of procedure in Truslcy’s 
competent hands. Well ? Are you not going to congratulate 
me ? ” 

Hans shifted gloomily on his scat, and fixed Franz with truculent 
eyes. 

“ I have built up this mill with these two hands,” he said, and lifted 
fat clenched fists. “ I have made iron and steel. I have done it all 
myself. I do not understand, nor like, these new schemes, where men 
plot against each other in offices. With pictures on the walls, and velvet 
curtains at the windows, and flowers,” he added scathingly. ” Steel is 
steel, and mills are mills. Plottings are for rascals and diplomats.” 

Dietrich murmured a discreet approbation. 

Franz laughed again. “ But these arc new times, Father ! It is no 
longer a time of mills merely competing with each other. There is 
finesse, now, not bludgeoning. There are politicians now, to be 
placated, to be induced to fight one’s growing battles in Washington. 
There is high finance now, and not mere sweat and labour.” 

Hans grunted contemptuously : “ You mean that industry is no 
longer a matter of direct control ? ” 

“ Exactly. Few seem to realise it, but America is passing through a 
transition. The pioneer industrial civilisation, the little individual 
controller of a small number of workmen, are both doomed, old- 
fashioned, unwieldy. We are entering the first phase of capitalistic 
civilisation, and monopoly, and manipulation.” 

Dietrich, who hated Franz virulently, and who plotted continually 
for his disfavour in the eyes of Hans, coughed gently, and said : 

Herr Schmidt has done very well, in the past, with his hard work 

and direct control and self-management and close contact with tlie 
industry he has built.” 

Franz turned a bland eye upon him. “ ‘ In the past,’ yes. But not 
now. Do you not realbe, Dietricli, that the builder of the future, the 
^ industrialbt, will expand and become rich and power- 

ful . He will plot more and sweat less. Thb is no pioneer land any 
longer. I see a ybion of America,” and he leaned back in his chair and 
Stared mockingly and elaborately as at some splendid sight : I see a 
few mighty monopolies headed by gentlemen of intelligence and craft 
and statesmanship, not petty little industrialbts with the stench of their 
own insignificant milb in their nostrib. I see these genUemen in close 
touch with great bankers, great railroad builders, great poUticians, 
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great statesmen. The future of America is in the hands of a few, who 

know how to manipulate, not merely build.” tt n- i j 

Hans grunted, rubbed cigar ashes off his satin waistcoat. He flicked 
a meaning and surly glance at Dietrich, looking for comfort in a , 

bewildering world. . , r 

“ A lovely idea ! And I suppose that fantastic thought ot yours, 

hirinff young dreamer chemists and metallurgists, is part of the scheme . 

What have they done ? ” he asked irately. “ They have taken from 

my tills, and buzz busUy in a litUe hive of their own. But Uiat 

'‘“ But one of these days they wUl discover something tremendous,” 

urged Franz, with his charming smile. “11™°"' ***• 
that the day of crucible steel is passing. There was Bessemer, wiA his 
‘ fantastic thought.’ Where would steel bfe to-day without ^ssemer . 
Nowhere. We would still be making it in teaspoonfu s. We would 
still have puddlers patienUy pushing about a Uny little red ball 
hours Now we have Bessemer Steel. What we have not thought of 
yet are new ways to use steel. Replace wooden railway c oache s, for 

‘"'‘“All mom Slrthan LTlast-’^iunted H^ns^^ Franz 

new 

worlds di^y ^ and more excited with his idea. 

“Sr ?rBTtlmt wm :o"itro?gan.^^^^^^ inlegra- 
wtS"? ’’'Snans. “ Mere words ! How shall we go about 
How ? ” murmured Dietrich, with a faint malignant smile of 

'‘‘PCF?;nz was — arily^silent stin^™^| 

tance. He played with his pSished by much careful 

thick yellow hair, which was .a^s'duo V Dietrich, 

'rf puffed "o^tTis efe^^^^^ mingled indignadon and indulgent 

derision of Franz. fifteen-dollar-a-week 

“ Your dreams, I presume, come irom y 

dreamers?” he asked. , «< Most certainly I They know 

Franz nodded quickly and imaeination to do it myself. 

what I want, and I have ^ ^ their heads and think, and 

They know I want money. tney oenu 
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some day they will get it for me. I have the cash for their shabby 
pockets. They have the brains for me.” 

He looked at Dietrich now, without amiability, but with opaque 
blandness. “ I should like .to speak to Herr Schmidt alone,” he said 
politely. 

Dietrich, his fox-like face darkening, looked at Hans, silently 
pleading that he not be dismissed. But Hans made a brusque gesture 
with his hand, and Dietrich, flushing, rose and left the room. 

“ A fox in a pen thinks the world is filled only with little chickens,” 
remarked Franz, and got up deftly to close the door which Dietrich 
had purposely left open a crack. Then he returned to Hans, who sat, 
bulky, with whitening hair and thickening body, in his chair under 
the portrait of that aristocrat, his wife’s father. He did not stir when 
Franz seated himself again, but his little eyes were full of sulky and 
confused sparks. 

“ Now,” said Franz, “ we shall proceed widi our discussion.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 

Hans was acutely uneasy, and even frightened. During the three years 
Franz had been his son-in-law, he had alternated between periods of 
elation, satisfaction, affection, bewilderment, anger, confusion and fury. 
It is true that the mills had become quite compact and had secured 
considerable prosperity under Franz’s “ imbecile schemes,” and that 
for the first time in many years they were actually making a lot of 
money. The schemes were, one and all, violently and apoplectically 
opposed by Hans, with a tremendous amount of screamings, oaths and 
epithets, but. each time Franz Had amicably had his way. And each 
time they were successful, to Hans’s bewilderment, and even dismay, as 
well as delight. Sometimes he felt himself in a grotesque new world, 
where old values were no longer valid, and the wildest dreams suddenly 
became concrete. He felt menace in the dreams, and disorientation. 
But they had succeeded. He could not understand this. He was not 
reconciled to the new world, even when the Schmidt Mills had been 
dragged back from the very verge of banlauptcy. The imminence of 
bankruptcy seemed to him to be more reassuring and familiar than a 
world in which fantasies become successful realities. 

He was proud of Franz. At times, he could scarcely conceal his 
exult^uon when complimented by such as Jules Bouchard of the 
Sessions Steel Company for securing such a progressive and imaginative 
son-m-law and general manager. Jules Bouchard had, himself 
written a most gracious letter to this effect, and though Hans had 
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obscenely -cursed that “ scheming, lying, thieving Frenchman, he 
carried the letter ^vith him always, in an upper waistcoat pocket. 
Once he even said : “ Some day die Sessions Mills will come to us with 
hat in hand,” and beamed upon Franz with fierce affection. Too, 
Franz had rescued Ernestine from old virginity. When she became 
pregnant, Hans was prepared, for a little while at least, to let Franz do 
anything he wished with his beloved mills. . _ . 

Nevertheless, he was afraid of Franz, for all his affection, and 
prophesied ruin. “ We shall go down in a great blitz of bankruptcy 
some day,” he gloomily remarked. He was hardly placated by the 
erowin‘’- accounts in the banks. When bank presidents in Philadelphia 
Ltually came to Nazareth to visit him, his bewilderment was greater 
than ever, as was also his pride and egotism. He began to develop 

sick headaches, which w'ere becoming rnore and more frequent. 

Franz’s presence alternately comforted and -f ,, 

familiar world flaking away under his feet, and his hands wildly and 

blindly fumbling for support. Franz, in one moment, gave him support, 

the next lightly removed it, leaving him dangling. t i , 

He knew, by now, that when Franz came e&sily and smilingly into 

his office like this, that he had some new “ scheme pp 

of carefully tended yellow hair. His heart began to thud with appre 
hensTon and dull telror. I have had enough, he thought to h.mselh 
My flesh is old and heavy. I cannot endure new high winds and 

perilous places. This time, I shall resist. T tired of 

^ “ You have a new madness,” he accused Franz. I am tired ol 

Evet ffioi they have been successful ? ” asked Franz, with 

fisTs^vS^ffi desk. •• Ja ! Jt is a lunatic’s 
succ” s f I am tired ol it. Whit do you want ? Are you never to be 

satisfied?” 

H^ns thrmv Iphh Ssin a sudden gesture of despair and fear. 

“ It is enough for me ! ''pl^.lVlirFrTnT and IIw the hard line of 
“ Nothing IS enough for me, said f ™ , ruthless 

his jaw showed through h^ ook o 

bUnrardTmllbt a^aln.’ ask%ou only to listen. Father, ^ he 

Hans was obsessed by his fear, and he«me ^“‘ed^^“ 

more can a man wish ‘han a success which ^brings him 

security for himseU and his children, P » ridiculous. It is 

when I was young I, too, had drea^. But they were 

enough, when a man is old, that he has no 
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“ There is no failure except the fear of failure. No defeat except 
that of accepting too little, and compromising,” said Franz. He 
regarded Hans with cold curiosity. “ What is one man’s success is 
another’s failure. I have my visions. They , arc not only for myself, 
but my children. A man must remember that his children’s dreams 
might be larger than his own. He owes them the duty of accomplishing 
all that he can accomplish, and showing them greater horizons. He 
must not build a smug pig-pen and tell them that this is the world. 
At the end, they will know him as a liar. At the worst, they will believe 
him.” He paused, then with merciless shrewdness, he went on : “I 
owe my children a duty. I intend to give them all that is in my power 
to give them.” 

Hans’s fat and purplish face, with the bushy white moustaches and 
eyebrows, faltered, became uncertain, fearful, and confused. He 
thought of his two twin grandsons, Sigmund and Joseph, and his heart 
swelled with emotion. Perhaps Franz was right. Perhaps he, Hans, 
was a doddering old man too fearful of change, too afraid of losing 
what he had already secured. But such a small success I 

Franz, seeing his advantage, went on quickly : 

“ I intend that the Schmidt Steel Company shall become the 
greatest single company of its kind in America.” 

Hans was suddenly again frenzied, and again struck his desk a 
thudding and frantic blow. “ But how ? How ? We are so small, even 
to-day. You are a fool 1 ” 

But Franz, triumphing, was not offended. He smiled easily. 

“ We will have to expand this mill. We will beg, borrow or steal the 
money. Take a mortgage on the mill, if necessary. Buy new machinery. 
I have heard of excellent new machinery, which trebles production. 
Sessions has patents on it. We will get permission, on a royalty basis, 
to use this machinery. When we are able to increase production, we 
will go out, secure new and larger accounts : the railroad companies, 
shipbuilding concerns, bridge companies. One of the men, in our 
name, is to patent his idea for steel-frame buildings. As yet, this is 
impracticable, but the day will come when steel will be used for this 
purpose. We must create a greater demand for steel products, in 
different forms. The possibilities are endless ! We can present these 
ideas, upon which my metallurgists are already working, to financiers. 
I will go to New York, myself I ” 

Hans’s dusky forehead wrinkled and knotted like the forehead of 
an ape as he tried to follow these monstrous dreams. He was speech- 
less. Franz’s smooth voice went on, as gently-flowng as thick rich 
cream : 

“ As soon as we can convince the financiers that we have a market 
for our products they will be only too glad to invest their money with 
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US. Once we have opened their coffers, we will be able to buy up small 
competitors, bringing into their small mills our advanced methods, 
and they will be able to distribute our products to the localities where 
needed. Once we have eliminated the small and nagging competition 
— who knows ? — we may even combine with Sessions Steel, or reach an 
understanding with them to divide the market, not only in America, 
but Canada and South America ! ” 

“ Are these your fine ideas ? demanded Hans, in a stifled voice in 
which he tried to inject contempt and ridicule. 

Franz laughed deprecadngly, and said with great candour : “ No. 
Not at all. For fifteen or twenty dollars a week, each, my despised 
metallurgists and inventors produce the most brilliant ideas ! But let 

me go on, please. . , y-x 

How wc h*ive neglected South Anicricti . Our thoughts, the 

thoughts of America, still turn homewards to Europe. Yet, to the 
south of us are tlie world’s most stupendous virgin markets. Do you 
know who realises this ? The new Germany of Bismarck, of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Unless we are careful, within two decades Germany 
will have secured these markets. We must prevent her. We can 
prevent her, if we can convince South America that we can serve her 

hetter 

In Hans’s stupefied silence (for Hans was blinking like a man 

forced to look directly at the dazzling noon-day sun), 
a little black book from his pocket and elegantly thumbed through 
it “ For instance, large coalfields have recently been discoyerc 

around the Great Lakes. I have taken an option on 

“ What ! ” roared Hans, coming violently to life. With '^ha . 
Franz smiled casually. “ A deposit on an option, shall I say With 

niy own funds, saved from the very, the 

given me. I had no doubt, you observe, that you would take i^p the 

Ltion when you realised the tremendous advantage of ^ 

X'cialr^rnes, instead of buying our coal from Barbour-Bouchard, 

neeb and bi^cravat 

He appeared about to choke. He strove for sarcasm, and spoke 


IS always a mortgage rlpqoerate fury this time. 

“ Morttrage ! ” screamed Hans, with real desper . ^ .1 j He 

His eyes smrfe d from his head as though he was bemg throtUed. He 
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leaned across the desk towards him, as if to spring. “ I owe no man 
anything, and never shall ! ’* 

But Franz, dreaming pleasantly, lilted his chair, and went on ; 
“ Bryan will have to have some security, of course. I will tell him my 
plans for expansion, which are still somewhat nebulous at this moment, 
but will clear up eventually. We will have to form a corporation, and 
reorganise, and while you. Father, retain control, we will give Bryan an 
interest in the mills, a certain number of shares.’* 

“ But this is m)> mill 1 ’* screamed Hans, the blood rushing thickly 
and darkly to his face. He beat his breast with his fists. “ This is 
mine ! No man shall have it, while I am alive, and no part ol it 1 
What is this mill to you ? Have you given your blood and your sweat 
to it, as I have done ? Have you built it piece by piece, with your raw 
hands, from a pile of rubbish, as I did ? Every stone, every chimney, 
every furnace is mine. It belongs to me. Yet, you would dispose of it as 
though I were already in my grave, and rotting ! ** 

Suddenly his face changed, worked, became grotesque and 
crumpled as though with dissolving and childish grief and sorroyv. He 
was overpowered with bewilderment at the vision of a threat of 
something greater than himself, which was to crush him and his era of 
small, sweat-stained and passionately devoted little industrialists. He 
was appalled at the thought of sleek alien men in distant New York 
offices manipulating the industry which had grown out of the hands 
and toil and blood of men such as himself. And then he knew that 
these men were reaching out for such as he, with insatiable appetites, 
devouring. They had no love for industry, for labour, for work and 
personal ingenuity and individualism. He was horrified at the vision 
of them, elegantly clad, cold, precise, inhuman, in their velvet chairs 
around mahogany conference tables. He regarded them with repukion 
and frantic terror, this distant implacable and powerful foe, and he felt 
their ominous shadow falling over him, and saw their mighty and 
spectral hands reaching out for all that he loved. It was unendurable. 
It was a lunatic’s dementia coming true, but a giant dementia. 

There would no longer be independence, where a man ruled his 
small industrial kingdom like a prince, and knew his own pride, his 
own courage, his own success. Hans had never loved America, but 
now he loved her, with a bursting passion and a new understanding, 
and a wild patriotism. America of strong little men like himself^ 
proud, hard-working, planning, conquering, owing no man anything* 
wresting success like marble from mountains with their own hands I 
This was passing. He was not given to dreams and visions, this fat 
old peasant from Bavarian fields, but now he saw the vast Armageddon 
of men like himself, wrestling with dark monsters who must invariably 
wm, and devour him. In the end, there would not be industry, . but 
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Only an attenuated if voracious capitalism, which would extend like 
livid veins, full of poison, into all of industry owned by rugged little 
men. What would become of America then, caught up in a gigantic 
and involved web of capitalism, in which small men were bound like 
flies, and devoured ? America had not been built by golden hands, 
cold, lileless but greedy. It had been built by living hands such as his, 
torn, bleeding, brown, strong and indomitable. He, and his kind, had 
given their blood to America. But now it was all useless. Those who 
knew nothing of mills, of industry, of plants and machinery and men 
and toil and sweat, would some day control everything, regarding 
industry as a huge winepress, the wine of which they would drink, but 
would never stamp out the grapes themselves. It was horrible. It was 
not to be borne ! The face of America would change. It would no 
longer be a human face, but a grimacing mask with open mouth and 

deadly eyes. • 

The dreadful majesty, terror and ghastliness of his vision stupefied 

him. He could only look at Franz, and whimper : 

“ You do not love the mills, the industry.’* He swallowed con- 
vulsively. “ You do not love the growth by one’s hands and brain and 
muscle. What is it you love ? ** 

Franz had been watching him with careful curiosity. He had 
caught glimpses, in those old distracted eyes, of what Hans had seen. 
He said : “ Money. Power. Profits. That is all,” He smiled a 
little, contemptuously, understanding the grief and despair ol the^d 

man. “ If we were selling bananas, it would be the same to me. The 

smoke of these chimneys that you love. Father ? It is nothing to me. 

It is a stench in my nostrils. It dirties my linen.” 

He watched Hans narrowly. He had used ruthlessness lavishly. 
Now, he would either fail forever, or win. It was necessary to show 

his cards, for time was growing short. 

Hans fluttered his fingers in the air, and struggled, as th^g*^ 
was drowning. He cried out : ” You cannot do these things ! You are 
a dreamer, a^builder of fantasies! A madman. I shall not let you take 

And then he k^new he was defeated, not by Franz, 
of others like him. His hands dropped heavily to his desk. He swal 

let nte do this, we shall be ruined.” said Kran. 
quietly. He leaned across the desk, and fixed the old ^‘*j*^* 

inexorable and merciless eyes. “ Do you hear ? Ruined. You, and , 

and your grandchildren.” _ , ^ 

Hans tried for a last victory, and again he whimpered . 


“But we have so little money tt u j H#* had 

Franz rose. He was shaking internally. He had won. He h 
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triumphed ! For a moment he was dizzy. His lips opened, tightened 
over his teeth. 

“ We have enough. We still have time. Mortey will buy the 
imagination I lack to accomplish these things. The manipulator does 
not need brains. He can buy them. I have already bought them for 
fifteen or twenty dollars a week.” 

He stood up. He glanced at his watch, every movement easy and 
controlled, tliough he was still internally trembling. 

“ It is time for our noonday meal. The carriage will be here any 
moment. Shall we go ? ” 

Hans rose heavily to his feet. He had to grasp the edge of his desk 
suddenly to support himself. He leaned across tlie desk and regarded 
Franz with a long, fierce, defeated look. “ How long have you been 
plotting these things ? ” 

“ For years,” smiled Franz. “ For always.” 


CHAPTER SIX 

Mrs. Schmidt was dying. The only one in the household who did not 
realise this was Ernestine, and her father and husband and brother 
wished to spare the little dark creature this painful knowledge. “ When 
the summer comes,” she would say anxiously, ” and Mamma can re- 
sume her drives, she will be so much better.” They reassured her that 
this was so. There was more impatience and disgust in Franz’s 
reassurance than affection. All his life he had been accustomed to 
women who were strong, who looked at all things with calm level 
eyes, who had deep courage. Hans’s and Baldur’s tenderness for 
Ernestine, and their desire to spare her pain, annoyed him. She was no 
child. She was a woman in her thirties, with two children. Yet 
her father and brother regarded her as sometliing too frail and delicate 
for the harshnesses of life. Absurd ! Sometimes he longed, brutally, to 
look into those wide grey eyes and say, without preliminary gentle- 
nesses : ‘ Youx mother is dying. Shordy, she will be dead.” 

Buried in his desire was his brutality and sadism. When he con- 
templated saying this thing to her, he felt an obscure pleasure. She 
w^d turn deathly pale. She would tremble. She would cry out 
simenng ^be^bly. She nught even collapse. He smiled at this to 
lumseli. Even he did not know how much he hated her. He thought 
she merely made him impatient, ar^d annoyed him with her vapours, 
light fluting voice, chfldishness, innocence and ingenuousness. He 
^ew she loved him with a kind of unreasoning adoration, and fear, 
llus, too, vaguely mfuriated him, though he realised the advantages 
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to himself. Therefore, in Hans’s presence, and even in his absence, he 
was everything that was kind and amiable to Ernestine. Let him once 
abuse, or overly frighten her, and Hans would turn on him like a 
savage boar, and destroy him. Sometimes he contemplated the thought 
of Hans’s death with more than just the pleasure of an heir. He would 
then be free to neglect Ernestine, or even to abuse her, if he desired. 
It \vas the restraint of Hans’s presence which goaded him. 

He had never, even at the first, liked Ernestine. She was cloying 
to him, unhealthy, frail of flesh, too delicate, too timid. He said to 
himself that she was not a woman. Somewhere in her life, her body had 
stopped growing. Perhaps in early adolescence. But, too, her mind and 

soul had stopped growing.- „ , , p,,. 

He had often told himself that he liked small dark women. But 

these women must be quick and vivacious, with naughty slanting eyes 
full of mischief and promise, and bodies alive and avid. There was 
nothing avid in Ernestine. She submitted to him in mingled fear, 
dread Ind adoration and shame. That was all. There was no passion 
in her, no blood, though he had soon discovered th^ 
times be hard and a little imperious. But never to him. To him, she 
ivas all softness, tremour, aiutiety, and love. If he once arouse 
to anger against him, to complaint or annoyance, he might dislike her 
ess But L could never so arouse her. Let him be distrait, cold or 

indifferent, and she literally contortc^3 herself m ^ 

Dlcase and placate. There was no fault m him to her. It he were 
please ai p ^ somewhere. 

believed that nothing but tlie firmest afTcction was between 

stood him co'np'c'c y- Ho „ of the 

sentinel, watching, yarding. ploomilv. A prisoner to a fool 

I am a prisoner, Franz would think abominable 

of an old man, and a of the sick and dying old 

house. He almost always forgot the p ^ remember 

woman upstairs in her luxurious feud rooms, wnen 
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that presence, it was with loathing, almost with nausea. Sometimes he 
thought himself penned in a house of pcsdlcnce and dark shadows 
and sickening smells. And great danger. Between himself and Matilda 
there was a healthy and chuckling understanding. He had soon become 
aware that Matilda, like himself, hated and despised the occupants of 

this sombre and hideous mansion. 

He rarely thought of his sons, Sigmund and Joseph, except as 
stronger holds he had on Hans Schmidt, who worshipped them 
fatuously, and with senility. Ah, let the evil cripple gloat and watch 
now ! he had thought, when the children had been born. Hans’s 
terrible anxiety and fear during the months of Ernestine s pregnancy, 
and the sudden sinking whiteness of his old face when they were born, 
seemed exaggerated to Franz, who did not know tlie hidden terror that 
had haunted the old man tliat these children might be maimed. 
Every one in the house had carefully kept from him the defect in the 
blood of the Bradhursts. He thought that Hans was fearing that the 
little ones might be girls. He still did not understand when Hans 
exclaimed, with breaking hysteria : “ Ah, they are perfect, these 

darlings, ^ese angels ! You have given them good bodies and good 
limbs, my son ! It is the German blood.” 

Franz supposed, indifferently, that his children resembled all others, 
noisy, screaming brats and nuisances. Towards the sons of his flesh 
he felt nothing of the ancient Teutonic fondness for children. They 
hardly seemed his own. They were Ernestine’s. They were small, thin 
and dark, and whining. One, Joseph, whined the most, and was 
peevish, also, and selfishly demanding, though he was not yet two 
years old. The other, Sigmund, named after Hans’s fatlicr, was 
quieter, and sicklier, and appeared docile except for the rare and 
puzzling intervals when he was suddenly violent and uncontrollable. 
It was soon evident that Sigmund would be tlic taller, and the quieter, 
and the more reasonable, for all the infrequent rages. Franz felt a 
vague dislike for this child, who had Baldur’s large blue eyes in his 
little dark, triangular face, and strange long quietnesses. Too, Sigmund 
.was not the favquritc of either Ernestine or Hans. They preferred tlie 
noisy and petulant Joseph, who demanded everything, and was 
alternately impudent and mischievous, grinning or quarrelsome. Hans 
fondly called him “ the little princeling,” for he had imperious ways 
and contriving slynesses. He, too, had blue eyes, but they were narrow 
and cunning, and glittering svith precocious intelligence. Sigmund was 
his Uncle Baldur’s favourite, and during the day he would find ways 
to elude his nursemaid and slip into Baldur’s rooms. There he would 
sit quietly for hours, watching Baldur paint, and listen uncomprehend- 
ingly to Baldur’s long, gentle monologues. 

But in some way he discerned something beneath the ironic 
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subtleties in his uncle’s voice, and he would smile, strangely and 
mysteriously, and with a little wildness. Seeing this smile, Baldur 
would be taken aback for a moment, then, after a catch at his heart, he 
would seize the child in his arms and hug him convulsively. We 
undei'siand each other, little one ! ” he would exclaim, and would 
laugh. 

\Vhcn Ernestine or the nursemaid would find him, and would seek 
to take him away for his nap or his walk, he would burst out into 
screaming cries and tears, and would fight impotently but wildly. To 
the last, as tliey carried him away, he would look over his shoulder at 
Baldur, despairingly. 

But Joseph, even in his babyhood, frankly detested Baldur. He had 
the gilt of mimicry, and to Franz’s delight, he would strut before his 
lather and mother, limping, his tiny shoulders bent and hunched. 
Ernestine was not delighted. But when she heard Franz s laughter, she 
would smile a foolish, forgiving smile, reprimand the child half- 
heartedly, and send him away. “ Really, Franz, you are encouiaging 
him to be cruel,” she would say, in a fond, adrnonishing tone, with its 
undertone of fear that perhaps she was offending hini. 

“ Nonsense,” Franz would say vigorously. “ He ^ clever 

rascal. You cannot expect children to be hypocrites.” 

Slowly, day by day, he was deftly loosening the threads of Ernes- 
tine’s affection for her brother. Some day, he hoped, she would regard 
him with increasing impatience and indifference. Another danger, 

then, would be removed. t u m 

The children very seldom saw their grandmother. Joseph would 

protest noisily, when dragged to her door. But Siginund would enter 

silently, and stand by her bed, gazing at her, submitting to her feverish 

touch and hot dry kisses. Joseph would fight her off. , .i 

From the very first, the children had no liking for each other. 

Sigmund would not fight his more vigorous and cunning ^ 

would only cry, which Franz found contemptible. He submitted to 

Joseph’s sly and secret bullying in silence. He avoided his 

alwiys tried to escape him. He would hide in corners, and 

for hours under beds and divans. He knew, small as he ^at his 

mother loved him dearly but was impatient with 
escapes. He knew that his father was md.fferent to h.m He knew 
that Hans often overlooked him, though loving him. He knov tta 
only in Baldur, with his music and his beautiful ^ 

refuge and his peace. He, only, perhaps, knew the evil 'pkerent m h 
twin, and it horrified and stupefied him, little mexpcrie d 

though he was. Joseph frightened him ‘cL'; “ in’s 

because he was kept in a state of apprehension 

malice and cruelty ; rather it was because of what Joseph was. 
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children resembled each other closely, for they were identical twins, 
but no one familiar with them, even slightly, ever mistook them. There 
was a large, serious, dreamlike and shrinking quality about Sigmund, 
whereas Joseph had a sly, knowing expression and an impish wrinkling 
of his face when he smiled. 

Franz might have remained indulgently indiflerent of Sigmund, 
continuing, all the child’s lile, his usual bantering and impatient way 
with him, had it not been for an incident, small in itself, which made 
Franz actively dislike his son. Only one person had been able to 
understand Franz, and that had been Irmgard, and only this one 
could so understand him and increase his original affection. But 
those who even vaguely approached a complete understanding aroused 
his self-protectiveness, his hatred, his anger. And his deep subterranean 
fear, and enmity. Baldur was such a one. And now, one day, little 
Sigmund became another. 

Never, from the very beginning, had Baldur invited his brother-in- 
law to enter his own rooms. The door was always carefully shut, and 
sometimes even locked. Franz, amused, began to feel a tantalising 
desire to see those rooms, and inspect them impertinently. “ He must 
have a captive princess there,” he would say to Ernestine, and burst 
into a laugh at the incongruous idea. Ernestine, annoyed with her 
brother for his discourtesy to her adored husband, would murmur 
deprccatingly : “ He is so shy, and reserved. Even Mamma has been 
in there only a few times. It is hb retreat.” 

“ A toad’s retreat,” Franz would say brutishly. Ernestine’s sensitive 
heart was wounded at both this remark, and Baldur’s aloofnfess, but 
characteristically, her final impatience was for Baldur, whom she hardly 
seemed to understand these days. From the first, Baldur’s quiet, 
elaborate and almost ironic courtesy towards Franz offended her. She 
saw something mocking in his smile, and his long level look. It was soon 
evident, to her, that Franz felt both dislike and irritability for Baldur, 
and she tried to find justificatioA, in her infatuation, for this attitude. , 
She soon, to her own satisfaction at least, found it. Baldur seemed 
genial enough, it is true, and politely attentive to Franz, and even 
largely amiable, but, as she said to herself, “ his spirit is not really 
in it, and it is so annoying and perplexing of Baldur.” So, finally, a 
cool estrangement grew up benveen brother and sister, which was 
exaedy what Franz desired, and had adroitly arranged. He found 
frequent occasion to complain with a smile to his doting litde«wife : 

“ God knows, I would like to be friends with your brother. I never had 
a brother, and a companion would be vci-y agreeable. What have I 
done to him, my love ? Why does he not invite me for conversation in 
his room ? Am I a pariah ? ” 

Ernestine’s absorbed love rushed feverishly to defend her husband 
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against an attitude of her brother’s which appeared to her to grow 
increasingly reserved, and even politely contemptuous. Once she said 
to Baldur : “ What have you against Franz ? He would so like to be 
friendly with you ? Why don’t you ask him into your rooms some 
evening ? He is so hurl.” 

Then it was that she saw that rare pointed spark in Baldur’s blue 
eyes, and even though he smiled humorously the spark had in it a 
strange menace. 

“ Nothing, Tina, will ever hurt him. He needs no protection. It is 
others who need protection from him. I shall never ask him to visit 
me. I must have some retreat, some shelter.” 

From that day on, the coolness between brother and sister became 
actual coldness. 

Franz, however, had determined to enter those rooms some day, 
less from curiosity, than from a desire to annoy Baldur, and make him 
impotent. He plotted to force his way in, if necessary, and thus triumph 
over the crippled man. 

One day Mrs. Schmidt had one of her prolonged sinking attacks, 
and Ernestine and her brother were hastily called by her nurse. Franz 
went with his wife to the door of her mother’s room, supporting her 
small shaking body, and he saw Baldur hastily leaving his own apart- 
ment. Baldur took Ernestine’s hand and led her into their mother’s 
room. His own door stood partially open. .Franz saw this. His eye 
brightened maliciously. He waited until the door had closed behind 
Baidur and his sister, and after only an instant’s hesitation, he went 
quickly and silently down the hall, and entered the mysterious apart- 
ment, chuckling a little to himself. It was his intention to allow 
Baldur to discover him there. It would be very amusing. 

The wide quietness and austerity of the silent apartment at first 
disconcerted him. Then his taste was pleased. The rooms were in cold 
semi-dusk, and he impudently flung aside the long velvet drapes. The 
spring sunshine gushed in. On an 'easel near the immense nortli 
window was a half-finished portrait of little Sigmund. The child s 
great blue eyes, intent and mournful, looked back at him. Only the 
eyes were complete ; the rest of the small face was still only sketched m. 
But the eyes were vivid and alive, and seemed to condemn him. 

“ Bah,” he said, aloud, and turned away, vaguely ashamed. Never- 
tlieles.s, he felt some pride that Baldur was so excellent an arust. U 
seemed to confer distinction on himself. Then, 

tion for the true craftsman, the true genius, was both touched mt 
respect and pleasure. Like most Germans, he found 
only in those who were endowed by nature with natxiral rc 
great talent. He began to wander about the room, studying each h^g 
canvas or small portrait, and his pleasure grew. I must have on 
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two of these for myself,’" he thought, and his animosity for Baldur 
grew into a reluctant regard. He forgot the crippled body, the polite 
enmity, the turning-aside, the cold derisive smile. He even forgot the 
understanding, or^ he thought it admirable and consistent tliat so fine 
an artist as Baldur understood him. 

Before he completed his circuit, however, he came upon the im- 
mense grand piano, shining in itself, and standing in its polished 
reflection on the bare floor. Now his face darkened somewhat. He put 
his hands on the white keys, and tltere grew up a slow distressing pain 
in him. It had been so long since he had played. Echoes of mighty 
music rushed into his mind, the music he had played, himself, and he 
felt a mysterious nostalgia. Only a few times had he heard Baldur 
play, and diat was softly, behind those hateful closed doors. He said to 
himself : “ That is really why I had wanted to enter here ! ” And it 
was pardy true. 

With his hands still silently and impotcntly on the keys, he thought, 
suddenly, with a strange weak sickness : What am I doing hfrre, in diis 
house ? Am I sdll Franz Stoesscl ? What is all this to me ? And the 
piano seemed to breathe and listen to his thoughts, understanding 
them. Now the pain became dark and diffused, like old remembered 
grief. 

He stood up, and uttered a loud Teuton curse, which was partly at 
himself for his folly in indulging in these thoughts, and experiencing 
this ^ief. Feeling better, and smiling a little, he flicked the keys 
derisively with his fingers, and walked away. He began to complete 
his inspection of Baldur’s pictures. 

The spring sunlight now quickened, brightened, flooded the rooms. 
There was one last portrait. He came upon it, utterly unprepared. He 
found himself looking at Irmgard’s face, close to his. For one instant 
he cried out, then was silent, staring, paling. 

The quiet g^een eyes, so remote and cool and living, gazed back 
at him. There was a light on the golden shining hair, a finger of light 
in the hollow of her throat. It was not paint, this portrait. It was 
translucent flesh. The rosy mouth, so firm, so contemplative, so still, 

only faintly smiled, and now it seemed to him that tliere was bitterness 
in the corners, and memory. 

The stunning shock of his recognition slowly passed, like the shock 
of a profound physical blow. Now through its retreating anesthesia 
came the fa^iar monstrous anguish which he thought he had con- 
quered m this last y^r, the familiar twisting torment and unbearable 
hunger. He bent a htde, like a man who feels cold steel in his bowels, 
and doubles up ^tincUvely to stop the gushing blood and alleviate 
the ^ony. .Now his fl^ turned to aching fire, and there was a hollow 
in him, as if his heart had been wrenched forcibly from his body, and 
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he still lived, bereft, dying. He put out his hand, blindly, and supported 
himself by the back of a tall carved chair. His eye-sockets burned, as at 
too close an approach to flame. His nostrils distended. He said aloud, 
almost with a cry : “ Irmgard. Irmgard.*’ 

He thought to himself : There is nothing for me, without her. I 
have got to find her. Nothing shall stop me now. 

The hunger increased in him, and the overwhelming sorrow. He 
put his hand to his head. His sense of being an alien, an intruder, in 
this house filled him with a slow hating rage. He did not belong here. 
He was still Franz Stoessel. Irmgard was still a part of him. This 
house would make him something he was not, removed from all vigour, 
all beauty, all splendour, all desire. Irmgard’s face was an open door, 
wide to escape. 

Then he heard a faint sound. He swung about. Deep m the 
recesses of a large velvet chair was litde Sigmund. The child did not 
wriggle, did not move. But he regarded his father with proibund 
gravity and quiet, as if he understood. Usually, he looked at Franz 
with shy fear, arid retreated. But now there was no fear, only prolonged 

contemplation. , 

Franz was slightly stunned for a few moments. Then, suaaenly> 

devastatingly, he was enraged. He could not endure those grave 

childish eyes, so mature, so understanding. He was filled with a 

savage hatred. He came to the child in three quick steps. He caught 

him up, and set him on the floor so abruptly that htUe Sigmund 

staggered. Then he struck the small face violently, and it was as if he 

struck himself. , , . , 1 »» 

“ Little swine ! ” he muttered through his teeth. Spying on me . 

The child did not cry out, though one cheek became pmphsh re^ 
He usually cried even at a slight rough word ol disapprovah 8“' 
he only stared at his father, his eyes widening, ^hat 

disdainful of him. Franz lifted his hand 
proud little face again, had he not heard Baldur 

“ What is it, Franz ? What are you doing in my rooms . VVnat 

VlSSr “.SwS/L d„,ned r™ p«. .n»«» ^ 

been suffering for his mother But his eyes were blue {me blazing 

harshly. Franz flushed. His hand dropped to his side. He 

“nXVu don’t want any one to enter here. ^ ve 

and saw this impertinent little brat. I came to take him out, and ga 

him a slap to teach him better manners. ^ 

Baldur did not speak. He turned to Sigmund P“* “ ^ "°rd, 

the small dark head. Suddenly the ittle one, . ggai.rst 

convulsively embraced his uncle s legs, and buried his g 
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Baldur’s side. That gesture told Baldur everything he needed to know. 
He looked at Franz, with open anger and deep contempt, and his 
arm went about die child protectingly. He felt the trembling of the 
small body, the loathing, the fear. Deep within Baldur’s large strained 
eyes the spark grew, brightened, became vivid and dangerous. 

“ Sigmund comes in here frequently. I am painting him.” He 
paused. The spark quickened into a cold flame. 

Franz shrugged easily. “ Then, I am at fault, it seems. I am sorry.” 
He reached out and pulled Sigmund away from Baldur, gave him a 
humorous tap. “ Run away, little one. It is time for your sleep.” 

The child literally flung himself out of the room. Baldur watched 
him go with a curiously sorrowful expression. His lips tightened to a 
pale tense line. 

Franz, very uncomfortable, tried to put himself at ease. He smiled 
at Baldur, who did not return the smile. 

“ I have a bad temper,” he said disarmingly. 

Baldur turned half away. “ Don’t brag,” he said quietly. He went 
to his easel, and stood there, looking down at Sigmund’s face. There 
was dismissal in his air. Franz sensed tJie dismissal. He was infuriated 
at what he termed this impudence and gentlemanly contempt. He 
followed Baldur, still smiling. 

“ You are a great artist,” he said. ** You have concealed yourself.” 
Baldur was silent. He turned tJie portrait on the easel. Now he 
looked at Franz steadfastly. 

Franz included the room with a wave of his hand. “ I have been 
looking at your work. You have no right to hide it.” 

Baldur’s mouth relaxed in a slight frosty smile. “ Who has a right 
to it ? ” he asked. 

Franz felt his disdain of him. “ Every one.” he said largely. All at 

once he wanted this great artist to think better of him, to listen to him 

without that polite scorn, ” I know something— of this, I am not only 

what you think me, an opportunist 

” I h^e thought nothing of you at all,” said Baldur quietly, and 

with unaffected indiflcrence. 

But Franz would not be turned aside. He laughed a little. I, too 

used to play. I was once a considerable musician. When we were iri 

Pans, my parents took me to the opera, to the museums, to the Louvre 

Once I thought of painting, also.” He assumed a humorous, self- 

deprecaung air. We Germans appreciate all art. We are a nation of 

artists. We love all that is beautifUl, and arc lavish with honours for 
those endowed ^ 

said nothing. He still regarded Franz levelly. But, despite 
himself, there grew m him a faint compassion for this handsome lusty 
man, so greedy, so rapacious, who had not yet completely murdered 
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his inheritance and could still feel an eager wistfulness for it. He was 
touched by Franz’s adulation, and this seemed deserving of pity. He 
saw, startled, that Franz, at rare moments like this, might despise him- 
self, might have contempt for all the tilings he seized so ruthlessly. 
He felt his first kindness for his sister’s husband. 

“ Some day,” he said, “ I shall ask you to play for me.” 

Franz ivas surprised at tliis kindliness, and almost humbly touched. 
“ I have not played for years,” he replied. 

There was a little silence. Baldur was dismissing him again, he 
discerned, ihougli the spark had gone from his eyes and he was smiling 
gently. Franz did not want to leave these rooms. They drew him, 
held him. In some confusion, he looked away, and once more he 
encountered Irmgard’s portrait, watching so intently from the wall. 
He paled again, forgot Baldur. He lifted his hand and pointed. 

“ That portrait ” he said, in a stifled voice. 

“ Ah,” murmured Baldur, and there was some annoyance in his 
tone. He pulled the draperies close about the windows with a quick 
gesture, and the great room was plunged into gloom. “ It is nothing. 
It is a portrait of my mother’s maid. The girl, Irmgard, about whom 
Ernestine has told you before. She left very suddenly, without explana- 
tion, as you know. She was very beautiful.” 

Something in his voice struck through Franz’s sick preoccupation. 
He swung about, and confronted the other man. For an instant there 
was a swift wolfish gleam of teeth against his suddenly drawn lips. 
“ Yes,” he said slowly, watching Baldur, “ she was very beautiful, it 

seems. 


But Baldur had forgotten him. He approached the portrait and 
stood below it, his eyes lifted with deep sadness to the painted lace. 
He appeared to have faUen into a sorrowful withdrawn mcditauon. 
He seemed to be speaking silently, addressing the portrait. Franz saw 
his sadness, his preoccupation, the look ol lostnc^ about his “^^uth and 
eyc-sockets. He might have been looking at a dead face, and remcm- 

^^"I'hcn Franz was filled with fury and outrage and 
How dared this monster, this distorted parody ^ 

Irmeaid like this ! His fists clenched, and his face swelled 
LloLing. It was this look, this attitude, which Baldur confronted 

r b“h''i"ird -.n.! ..-1...^. h, f™-- •»;% 

relaxing. He saw him struggling to smile. ^ 

and he could not prevent himself from exclaiming : You knew 

It was not possible 1 Yet those eyes, that look, on Franz’s face, so 
revealing I 
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Franz smiled with difficulty. Baldur saw the moist gleam on his 
forehead. “ No,” said Franz deliberately. “ I never saw her 
before.” 

But Baldur, more and more astonished, looked from the living face 
of the man to the painted face of the girl. He was incredulous. Strange 
that he had never noticed it before, the resemblance between these 
two ! It was a flesh resemblance never to be denied. Baldur’s brows 
drew together, wrinkled. Some faint memory of something Irmgard 
had said began to tantalise him sharply. He could not recall it, but it 
remained, like a dim nagging pain. He stared closely at the portrait, as 
if to find the answer there. The moutli, the nose, the wide forehead, 
the modelling of cheek and chin, and attitude of head ! They were all 
there. It was not to be denied. Baldur’s heart began to beat quickly, 
with a curious sinking excitement. He turned back to Franz and 
studied him thoughtfully. And now he saw that the other man was 
colouring with guilty painfulness. 

“ She had much character,” said Baldur, slowly, deliberately. 
“ We missed her very much when she left.” He watched Franz closely. 
He discovered, without much surprise, that Franz was also watching 
him as closely, with a savage eagerness. 

Again, he was not too surprised when Franz said quickly : “ You 
know where she is ? You have found her ? ” 

Baldur did not reply for a moment. He was too engrossed by the 
betraying expression on Franz’s face, the tenseness. Because of his 
disability, his sensibility, he had learned to read expressions, even the 
more subtle, in self-defence. He read much now. A cool warning 
thrill ran through liim. 

He said slowly : “ No. I do not know where she is. I have not seen 
her since she left.” 

Once more, he was not astonished at the sudden darkening of 
Franz’s eyes, the sudden misery and passionate disappointment. He 
watched Franz, forgetting him, move to the door reluctantly. He saw, 
to the last, that Franz looked at the portrait, and that his expression 
was that of a hungry beast. 

When he was alone, Baldur turned back to the portrait, frowning. 
Perhaps he was wrong. Perhaps Franz, being the healthy animal that 
he w^, had only been lustfully hungry and aroused at this girl’s 
beautiful cold face. But there was the resemblance. Of course, these 
two were both Germans. It was probably only a racial resemblance. 

Baldur rubbed his forehead. Then suddenly he remembered the 
remark he had been trying to recall. He remembered that Irmgard 

in Nazareth, an aunt, an uncle, and 
a cousin. She had been reticent at Baldur’s polite inquiries, and had 
changed the subject. He remembered that she had blushed a little, 
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uneasily. She had admitted that the cousin was a man, and that he 
worked somewhere in some factory. Then she had said that she was 
tired, and must return to Mrs. Schmidt who no doubt had awakened. 
The whole insignificant incident had then passed from Baldur’s 
memory, and he had not thought of it again. 

Now the blood rushed violently to his head, and his pulses roared. 
It was fantastic ! He was too imaginative, like aH recluses. He was too 
given to romancing, to fabricating, to dreaming ! It was not possible. 
He was a fool. 

He turned with a sudden wild resolution. Since Irmgard had left, 
she had steadfastly refused to see him, though she wrote hini once a 
month, now, still, after these four years. She promised to see him some 

day, but was vague about the day. 

He almost ran from the room, fastening on his cape, catching up 

his hat. He called for a carriage. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Baldur was hardly out of the little city when he became aware tliat 
he was going on a foolish and fantastic errand. He remembered, 
suddenly, that he had always written to Irmgard addressing herjis 
“ Mrs. Darmstadter.” He had assumed that this was the name of her 
relatives, and that by addressing her so at the farm m that remote 
farming district, his letters would have a better chance with the erratic 
mail delivery in the rustic regions. Of course, there was a possibility 
that “ Mrs. Darmstadter ” was another relative, but he rcmemberca 
distinctly that she had said she had only these three 
America. There was still another possibility, and ‘*1*" 
slight hope ; that “ Mrs. Darmstadter ” was indeed Franz s mother, 

but that she had remarried a “ Darmstadter.” tn fed 

I'hcn he forgot, partially, this part oi his errand, and beg^an to ieel 

a great quickening at the thought of seeing Irmgard again. 
foL yca^rs, he had tried to invent an adequate excuse for mvad.ng he. 
strict privacy, and' ignoring her pleas that he not 'O' to h y • 
He now had this excuse, however impertinent or ft>otast.c^ fe’ “aj 

olTh^ldliquatl^approach"/ he became aware that 

windows, and it seemed to him that the opening countryside u 

taking on a sharp brilliance and significance. ^^„nfrv Some 

Unlike many recluses, he was not fond of the coun ry. 
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delicate, or decadent, timidity in him repudiated largeness, open 
spaces, strangenesses and enormous winds. In such surroundings, he 
felt exposed, vulnerable to attack. Four close walls and shut windows 
and barred doors gave him the only sense of security he could know, the 
only safety. His nature made him a “ cave-dweller,” he would say to 
himself. In his “ cave,” he could deceive himself that the world was 
small and compact, cleared of danger. In darkness, he could hide, and 
be hidden from menacing eyes. 

But now, because of his new excitement, he felt no strangeness, no 
danger, in this unfamiliar wide country. He could look at it with a 
detached and surprised and appreciative eye. I have missed much, he 
thought. He considered that here was a beauty he might paint. Here- 
tofore, in his absorption with the faces of others, he had painted only 
portraits. A man paints what interests him most, he knewi His 
infirmity had caused him to scan other faces with anxious and suspicious 
interest, until every shade of thought could be discerned by him. He 
looked at the countryside, now, with the eye of a bemused and startled 
stranger. 

It was late spring, and late afternoon, and a Sunday. The fields 
were empty of ploughmen and farmers, but here and there a mute plough 
stood, waiting, in seas of fixed brown earth. He saw few houses, and 
these were buried in new masses of thick bright green trees. He saw 
splashes of hollyhocks against walls and \vhite fences, and the ruddy 
round silos and roofs of red barns stood in light against ineffably blue 
skies. In the distance, drifted the pale purple smoke of far hills. And 
over all the country ran tides of blue, translucent shadow, clarified and 
cool. He passed meadows of brilliant green, in which cattle stood knee- 
high in lush grass, lifting their brown and white heads in curiosity 
at the sound of tlie carriage. Long leaf-shadows fretted the dusty road, 
and birds sang long liquid trills in the trees. He had never seen nor 
heard such lofty and contented peace, untroubled and unconcerned. 
He wondered if the men who lived here were removed from the hot 
fever of living which infected the cities, or, if they too, were suffering 
fit)m the miserable disease of living. When he passed the Amish 
cemetery, and saw the stones leaning, shining, against the sky, he felt 
no melancholy, but only peace. Nothing, he thought. Was quite so 
melancholy, so sombre, as city cemeteries, grimed, drooping dirtv 
separated only from life by a wall or an iron fence. Even in death in 
such a place, there w^ no escape. Not to have an escape, was what 
made life so intolerable. Surely, if there was a God, He would have, 
m His compassion, allowed man brief escapes into death, to relieve 
them ol the monstrous prison-house of living 

to himself. Perhaps’ there were such escapes 
into death and darkness, before the torment of Uving must procred 
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again. I am getting fanciful, he thought. If I lived here, I might soon 
burst out into “ Gloria in Excelsis Deo ! 

The carriage was turning into a narrow but smooth brown road, 
and Baldur saw before him a snug red-brick house surrounded by 
white picket fences overgrown with hollyhocks. He smiled in apprecia- 
tion, and his excitement grew. In a few moments, now, he would see 
Irmgard ! It was not possible. She had become a remote, cold and 
lovely dream, which he had dreamed within his dark walls. She was no 
reality at all. Yet, reality stood waiting before him now. He could 
hardly contain himself. He was on the edge of his seat, gripping the 
folds of his cloak, long moments before the carriage stopped before a 
white door embellished by a shining brass knocker. 

Then, though the coachman opened the carriage door, he found 
he could not move for weakness. He was taken by a peculiar fright. 
He wanted to order the coachman to turn about, and drive the carriage 
away, with himself huddled and hiding on the seat. He thought to 
himself that this was an impudent and inexcusable intrusion, that he 
was like an exigent man bursting into the bedroom of some strange 
woman. It was impertinent ! But beneath this thought was his fear of 
seeing Irmgard again, of dissipating the bright cold dream, which, 
like the moon ^t its full, had lightened the darkness and creeping 
shadows of his life. Mingled with this was a powerftil and mournful 
yearning to hear her voice again, and an aching sorrow. 

The coachman stared at him curiously. He was a young man, new 
to this employment, and had never seen Irmgard in the Schmidt 
house. He wondered, with some contempt, what this miserable cripple 
was doing in this remote countryside, and he sensed his excitement and 
fear. He saw the moisture on the thin white face, and the distended 

sockets of the strained eyes. • r c 

Then, shaking visibly, Baldur stepped slowly and painfully Irom 
the carriage. He saw, in his confusion, that a tall bony woman had 
come to the door, and was standing there. He had "ever seen her 
before, but instantly, as he saw her, all his doubts vanished She was a 
woma^, and ageing, but he saw Franz’s own ^‘neaments there and he 
was sure. He was surprised, however, to see that in some way she 

recognised him, and that she was visibly agitated. 

uDon the white doorstep, and closed the door tightly behind her. bt e 

waited fo^ldm to approach, and now her lips were drawn grimly 

togediOT^mov^d his broad black hat, and tried to smile, as he came up 
' M?;. Darmstadter ? ” he murmured politely, giving his sad 


’’"it womantiips parted hastily, as though she would deny some- 
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thing, then remained open, silent. Her pale eyes fixed themselves on 
him, inimically. Then, after a prolonged moment, she said harshly, 
in her strong accented voice : 

“ What is it you wish ? Please.** 

He saw that she was very frightened and alarmed. She kepi 
glancing at the waiting carriage. He did not know what it was that 
made him say quickly : “lam quite alone.” 

She relaxed, and her expression became less inimical. But it was no 
less cold and harsh. 

“ You wish to see someone ? ** she asked. 

He bowed again. “ I am Mr. Schmidt,” and paused. 

She was not surprised. She merely stared at him, still waiting, still 
unbending. 

Then he said boldly : “ I should like to sec Irragard, if I may.” 
There was a prolonged silence, while they gazed at each other 
steadfasdy. A strong look of dislike deepened on the woman’s face, 
and with it, fear. He studied her with calm curiosity, and witli his own 
personal dislike, because ofher uncanny resemblance to Franz Stoessel. 
1 here were the same hard eyes, the same line of harsh jaw and flat but 
wide cheek-planes, the same look of implacability and strength. But in 
^is woman s face» he saw that there was no craft, no cruelty, and his 
dislike lessened. He smiled at her encouragingly. 

“ Please believe me, I am her friend,” he said gently. “ She must 
have spoken of me to you. We have corresponded frequently.” He 

spoke in German, and the rigidity of her expression slowly relaxed. 

hhe is not expecung me, but I have something of importance to say 
to her. I should not have come, but for this.*’ ^ 

eves interne expression of anxiety appear in her 

to^k ^ towards him. He saw tliat she desperately wanted 

to ask him a quption, but dared not. But her eyes searched his face 

“ bold now, and said clearly : 

INO, there IS nothing wrong with Franz.” ^ 

We watched her closely, as he said this. He saw her face clear of iu 

Wd ar^eiy and become almost flabby in its relief He 

restilSr • ” Her voice was loud, un- 

have a portrait of Irmffard whiVK ^ ^ 

time this mornW 

them. Also, he betrayed himsplf K v7 resemblance between 

of me.** ^ himself by his eagerness, and his questioning 
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A curious change passed over the woman’s face, as though her 
thoughts were deeply agitated and disturbed. He saw anger, contempt, 
longing, uncertainty, in that change. Then she recovered herself with 
visible effort. She said : “ I think it best that you go, Herr Schmidt. 
If Irmgard did not ask you to come, she will be very annoyed.” 

” Nevertheless, I will see her,” he answered in a firm hard voice, 
and she saw, for the first time, that the large melancholy eyes, which 
she had thought too feminine in their blue gentleness, had become as 
smooth and cold as blue stone. She was both angered and abashed by 
them, and looked away with anxious sullenness. Then another thought 
must have occurred to her, and she looked at him quickly, with real 


if furtive alarm. 

“ I cannot prevent you from seeing her, mein Herr. But I strongly 
advise against it. It will embarrass her, believe me. I cannot tell you 
why, but it is so. You will do her a great harm, and distress her. You 
say you are her friend. If you are, you will go at once. 

Her perturbation was sincere, he discerned, and he frowned a little. 
However, he said : “ I cannot believe that the sight of me will em- 
barrass Irmgard. I must see her,” 

She was silent, regarding him piercingly. She told herself reluct- 
antly, that Irmgard had not exaggerated when she had told her of 
this man. There was no viciousness in him, though there could be a 
coldness and a danger. She saw that he was kind and even noble, and 

firmly obstinate. She sighed, shrugged. , 

” Then there is nothing I can do, Herr Schmidt. You wiU under- 
stand, however, why I have prevented you from seeing her. You will 
wait here whUe I call her ? She is in the garden.” 

He smiled. ” No, do not call her. I will go to her myself. 

He bowed politely, and started away towards the rear of ^e house. 
He heard her quick footsteps behind him, and felt her pluck his sleeve. 
He turned an'd looked inquiringly up into her face. Her features were 

working, and her eyes were dim. row.. 

“ Forgive me,” she murmured. “ But I must ask you. Franz . He 

^ ‘ He was’filled with pity, and said gently : “ Franz wUl always have 

wlinf* hp w^nts* Th^t is his happiness. 

Her pale thin mouth trembled, and her look was and urgent^ 

“?hose are only words. He is happy ? Please ? He loves hts wife ? 

“ Mr;ister loves him very much, Frau Stoessel. She liv« only for 
him Franz "s very amiable to her. The children are healthy Bu 

S ^mundTm; flv^urite. A lovely child. One of these days I shall 
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bring him to see you.” He paused. I think he is what you would 
have your son be.” 

She smiled, and he was hurt by that smile. She wrung her hands 
in her apron. “ Sigmund,” she murmured. “ He is good ? He is 
talented ? He is a dear child ? ” 

Yes, yes, he said^ and he touched the clutching fingers on his 
arm. “ But do not think Joseph is lacking. He is a very lively child, and 
intelligent. You will love them both very much.” 

He left her then. Her pale withering face was radiant. His anger 

against Franz increased, until there was a throbbing pain in his 

temples. That foul man ! That smiling handsome swine ! Baldur saw 

that no virtue was needed to attract love. ” A man may smile and 

smile, and be a villain,” he quoted to himself. Those wlio were evil 

selfish, cruel, brutal and greedy seemed to have some magic in them 

which inspired adoration, while the worthy, the pure, the good and 

the kind apparently attracted only enemies. There was some flaw in 
human nature 


He came to the rear of the house, and stood still a moment, looking 
at the view beyond A valley dipped below him, rimmed in the 
far purple haze of hills. The trees in the valley floated in a radiant 
mist crowned with misty light. He saw distant fields, green as jewels 
fhe winding river. He heard sleepy souncU from 

ght. The house, the red barns and the silo stood in pools of lavender 

^ses. He smelled the damp fecund earth, and the exhalations of 
p-owmg things. In one corner of the large garden a young woman was 

hotter'* andLlC^Jy hwLg 

together fn / They were murmuring 

Ls ifcSafSdu" y‘=“°- head 

tun!ed'^Ws‘*faa “to ' -'k '’™ ‘5'^'’ ^e lifted his head and 


and there was a shadow in them « ol.Tpain'^Th^f 

mouth he remembered had become tiS^J ti? ^ 

p™- „ -pppi.. 
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thinner, yet, as she slowly rose to her feet, he saw that the heroic and 
majestic lines of her body had become more pronounced, and, standing 
in the garden with her basket at her feet, she might have been Ceres 
startled in the midst of her work, and gravely displeased. 

“ Irmgard,” said Baldur. 

She came towards him, in her much-washed and voluminous blue 
cotton dress, the basque light across her high breasts, her skirts trailing 
on the brotvn wet earth. She held her head loftily, and walked without 
hurry or agitation. She reached him, looking down at him, and 
smiled. Then, simply, she gave him her earth-stained hand. 

“ Baldur,” she replied. . , . , 

He felt her hand in his, warm, strong, calloused. Her physical 

presence overpowered him, made him faint. She smelled of the earth, 

The sun, the young plants, the flowering trees, and the strong bright 

wind. His grip on her hand tightened, and his fingers rubbed her 

flesh in an instinctive hunger and ecstasy. 

“ You must forgive me for coming without permission, he said, 

his voice thick in his throat. “ But I felt I tytust. , , 1 

“ I am glad you came,” she replied quietly. He still held her hand. 

She regarded him with serene alTection, without embarrassment. The 

Tightness of her lips relaxed and she smiled again, as if with sudden 

dflight. “ I ought to have asked you to come before tins. You are such 

^ did nTT answer. His heart was beating rapidly, with >ni"g|^d 

nain and ioy His eyes fixed themselves upon her, and he sudden y 
LTcHencid a sensatio^n of ineffable and inconsolab e loss and anaent 
erief He knew now how much he had missed her, and how muen 

uf fi" 1: thn^^” sI^Talmly, and still al^.^ 

misshapen stranger, oaiu b blue eves, without 

round face, rosy, grave and ‘ bcTome refined 

::::;”Td%urTS curUng hair as yellow as butter was 
arms and hands were " “ ea"bh o^eT ^ 

pierI"ng‘rearc7rTLn‘; Simultaneously, "HettnTd 

aglTt kte!" Hi^e^r s7 bdUiant: so shining and blue, 
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danced in a beam of sunlight. Baldur turned his head and asked a 
question of Irmgard with his eyes, and she nodded slightly. Then she 
said : “ How did you know ? ” 

“ It was this morrung,” he replied. “ Franz came into my rooms. 
He saw your portrait. Then I discerned the resemblance between you 
clearly. For four years, there was something about him which 
tantalised me with a vague familiarity. Now, I saw. He fried to pre- 
tend he had never known you, nor seen you. But from his questioning, 
his agitation, I guessed the truth. He was very disturbed.” 

She had lost colour a little, and no longer smiled. She looked 

at her child with a peculiar sternness. Baldur drew the child closer 

to him, put his arm about him. Now his own face turned pale even 
cold. 


II You might have trusted me, Irmgard,” he said. 

“ Why should I have disturbed you ? ” she muttered, not looking at 
him. She— she is your sister. Would it have made you happier ? ’ ’ 

He was sUent. He paled even more, and his expression became 
dark. He knew she was waiting eagerly for him to say more, but 

conscious of an anger 

agamst her, a resentment, a sickness of jealousy and outrage. 

Finally he said, his arm loosening about the child : ” I was a fool 

I thought you were writing to me because of friendship, and regard! ’ 

for me. I might have remembered, knowing that every one is activated 

that perhaps you might too be so activated. I 

^ regularly, not out of 

ecaon for me, but for some secret reason of your own. You have 
made a fool of me, Irmgard.” 

Her hps trembled. Her head dropped. ” Forgive me ” she 
whupered. Then she lifted her head and looked at him directly She 
spoke very quickly : “ But, even if it had not been for-him-I should 
have written m you ! Please believe it. It is true I havT beef very 
selfish, waiting only to hear about— him. But under any other JL 
cumstances, I' should have written. I should have wa^d to s« 

Why wer^e'^^f ^d^Cn^P^vf f nie ? 

Stoessel is my cousin, my lover the ffh : ‘Franz 

of him. I must know of him.* ” er of my child. I wish to know 
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She coloured deeply. “ But there was your sister. She was his wife. 
You have troubles enough. How could I know but what you would 

go to him and denounce him ? ’* 

“ Could you trust me that little ? ” he asked, quick with pain. 

She sighed. “ Perhaps, too, I was ashamed.” 

He shook his head to himself, as though with bewildered denial. 
“ You were not ashamed,” he said coldly. 

She wrung her hands together, with a gesture of wretchedness. 
“ You do not understand ! ” she exclaimed. “ I was ashamed that I 
had loved such a one ! I felt degraded, debased ! Surely you believe 

Despite himself, his expression softened, and he smiled with sudden, 

almost disbelieving relief, and his jealousy lessened. 

“Then,” he said, watching her closely, “he is nothing to you 

Her lips parted, and he saw how pale they were. Her profile, out- 
lined against the bright lucidity of the sky, was stern, yet shaken. She 
did not answer. His original anger returned, and his original anguish. 

He exclaimed involuntarily : . . . • j . i 

“ How can you think of him ! He is everything that is detestable . 

Have you no pride, Irmgard ? ” 

She wrung her hands again, but did not turn to him. 

“ I have told myself that a thousand times. But it does no good. 
No good at all. I remember that he promised to marry rne, jhat he 
fa^ he loved me. I remember that he deserted me and that he told 
me calmly that money meant the world to him, and that it he , 

he would marry your sister. I remember-— 

But Baldur cried out, turning a dark infuriated red . 
fhi«; and vou had no loyalty to us, to Ernesune, who loved you . xo 
had no corage, no affcctio^, which might force you to come to us a d 
tell us the truth ? You allowed Tina to marry your cousin, S 

what he was and that he was plotting to marry her for h s ovv 
rdvanmgeTno matter what it might do to her ? You could not br.ng 

"“"nf vok^w" harTh and'loud, his manner so threatening, that 

man with an expression the boy had never ^ ,old 

“ You have called me selfish, she said, and now . j 

anger i^her words. “ Do you not realise that deTr 

moment you are not ^nking of me. You done her. 

sister, and some imagined wrong which you should have gone 

You think I should have -nysel^ m“ “ 

on my knees to your dear sister, and have said . 
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marry : he is the lover of your servant. He has degraded himself with 
me. He is not good enough for you.* *’ 

Her eyes flashed upon him like green flame, and there was hatred 
in her look. She began to rise from her seat, with pride and haste. But 
he caught her hand and pulled her back again. They regarded each 
other, breathing quick and audibly. 

“ You have not thought of me,” she said in a muffled voice. “ You 

have not considered that I was wounded, heartbroken. You have not 

thought that my only impulse was to run away and hide. No, you 

have not thought these things. You believe that I should have been 

more than human. Noble, self-sacrificing, thinking only of your sister. 

And what is your sister to me? You say she loved me.” Her lips 

ciu led with bitter pain. » It was the casual love of a mistress for a dog. 

I refused to be her dog any longer. No, you have never thought of me.” 

bhe breathed deeply, as though with difficulty. ” It is you who have 

failed me. It is you who have disappointed me. At the last, it is your 

family pride, your sister, which means everything to you. I am 

nothing. She struggled with the huskiness in her throat. “ I must ask 
you to go now.” uia. 

suddenly ran over her cheeks. He held her hand tightly, 
but the grip was le^ angry now, and less painful. He could not 

cheek against 

h said, almost inaudibly. " It is I who am selfish 

ond brutal. I understand. I understand what you Iiave suffered, little 

» How cried passionately 

n^as^ yt J .r^^rry^reV:. 

wronTto in htracc^:r„s ^he 

a sJ™ finger •• ^Tway"” 

Baldur looked impatiendy child^ f ' ” 

he could not help smiling. He reached o*iif^ll^^'^ he was. Then 
htde one to him. “ Yes,” he said “ I am V^!! pulled the 

your mamma. Will you let me sta^? ** ^ ^ 
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The child regarded him with grave hesitation. “ You made my 
mamma cry,” he accused. 

Irmgard, in her distraction, pulled the child away from Baldur. 
“ Run away,” she exclaimed. “ This is no place for you. There is Work 
in the garden. Go at once, Siegfried ! ” ' 

The child obeyed at once, simply, without muttering. He walked 
away with dignity. Baldur smiled involuntarily, as he watched the 
child go. But Irmgard was still distraught. She said ; “ There is no 
reason for us to talk longer, Herr Schmidt. And I am very busy. If you 
have any regard for me, you will leave now.” / 

Baldur did not speak for some moments. He gazed thoughtfully 
at the sun-soaked garden, and at the first roses on the white fences. 
He contemplated the dream-filled valley, floating in its mist of hgnt, 
in which the trees were vague green islands. He looked at tlie smoke 
of the purple hills, drifting against the lighted heavens. A warm, earth- 
scented breeze touched his face, and the drowsy cackling of the fowl 
in the barnyard filled the quiet air. He seemed to forget the stormily 
breathing woman beside him. His hands lay open on the bench, and 
between his hunched shoulders his face took on quietness and media- 
tion. In spite of her agiution, Irmgard slowly became impressed by 
his preoccupation, and as she looked at him, she was suddenly and 

sadly touched. , ^ , 

“ We speak to each other angrily because we do not understand, 

she said in a low voice. » 

“ Yes,” he replied, still gazing at the valley. That is true 

He sighed, turned to her. “ I forgot you were human, he said, 

trving to^mile. “ You have been a dream to me. I thought you were 

more^than just a woman. Always, in my life, there "j 

shades of colour. People were either very good or completely foul. 

thought* Hnd he stopped# /*• i 1^% mA ? 

She smiled a little, drearily. » That there was no foulness m me . 

You were wrong. But,” and now her expression became deeply mo , 

“ I am certain Uicre is no foulness in you.” 

He regarded her gravely, then suddenly laughed. W 

lines of her ^ nostrils distended hungrily and with pain, 

changed, darkened* tiis j t alwavs been your 

A have always loved you, Irmgard I have^^ay^ not 

friend. I have always wanted you. There is nothing 

° “ Yes, I know,” she said very gently. His 

He sighed, restlessly, and there was no sotaess 
mood chinged. He moved away from her a htUe. 
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“ Before I go, there are some questions you would like to ask me.** 
His voice became harder, even contemptuous. “ Ask them. You 
would like to ask me if Franz is happy.” 

She was silent. 

He laughed shortly. “ I will tell you this : he hates my sister. That 
makes you happier, yes?” 

“ No ! ” she Cried, stung. “ That does not make me happy ! But 
who could hate Miss Ernestine ? ” 

“ He does,” he said calmly, watching her. “ He has always hated 
her. If it were not for my father, and me, protecting her, he would do 
wicked tilings to her. But one of these days, she will guess how much 
he hates her. Even such a gentle fool as Tina must know it some day.” 

She did not speak. She appeared to be on the verge of weeping 
openly. 

“ He hates everything, and every one,” Baldur continued, still 
watching her narrowly. “ He was born full of hatred. But it is an easy, 
smiling hatred, without bitterness, and only with amusement. There 
is the hatred which comes from wounds, pain and oppression. No one 
has ever wounded him, pained him, or oppressed him. His is a natural, 
and I might even say, healthy hatred, part of his very spirit. There is 
the hatred which poisons the hater. But he is not poisoned. He enjoys 
living. He is full of plots and intrigues. For all humanity, he has a 
v^t contempt and detestation. That is why he is so dangerous. What 
his real stature is, only time will tell. I have discerned that he has no 
real greatness. But others will think him great. My father thinks so. 
and my father is no fool.” 

He paused. She still did not speak. He sighed, and went on : 

It IS not necessary to be great to succeed. One needs only to 

deceive others. He IS a genius at deception. He knows this. Only I am 

not deceived. I know he is a liar and a traitor, and ruthless as death I 

unfaithful to my sister, and that he hates her. I 
bought he could love no one. I find, now, that he loves you. But 
even his love is mixed with his natural, easy hatred.” 

expJS?r^ quickly. He could not read her strange 

his litUe son, Sigmund, who is my favourite 
For his other son, Joseph, he has an indulgent affection. There is no 

^ J'is childhood 

k fn h- parents ? And then I know that th^a^ 
^ in him only. He was^m that way. Many are bom that way and 
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longer trusts him, but he is dazzled by him. My father is very unhappy 
lately. I do not know why. He leans heavily on Franz. But the leaning 
is killing him. He is no longer himself.*’ 

“ Why are you telling me these things ! ” cried Irmgard. 

“ You want to know, do you not ? ” asked Baldur implacably. 

She did not answer. He said : “ He does not know of this child ? ” 
She came to life in feverish alarm. “ No. He does not even know 
where I am. He must never know.” 

“ Why?” 

She moved as if tormented. You would not understand. I never 
. wish to see him again.” 

“ Even though you love him still ? ” 

“ Because of that,” she whispered. 

He sighed bitterly, and stood up. “ I will go now.” He held out his 
hand to her, and she took it simply. Tears began to run over her white 
cheeks. He pressed her hand in both of his. 

” You will let me come again ? Often ? ” He could not refrain 
from saying with sad tormenting : “ I can bring you news of him. of 

course.” 

” Come again ! ” she cried with a pang. “ You need never mention 

him, if you will only come ! ” i u r 

He looked at her in a long silence, searching her eyes. 1 believe 

you,” he said at last very gently. . , , r r .. 

He left her then. She watched him go. She had the feeling 
that she was watching the departure of the only friend she had m the 

world. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

On the night that Mrs. Schmidt died, only Hans and Baldur were m 
her room. ®Not even Matilda, who had been nufiing her, was Aere. 

Ernestine, of course, had not been informed that dea^ was rammen^ 

and was peacefully sleeping at the side of her husbai^. Th« 
house slept in its tall dark walls and gloomy or 

been in at sunset, and had said that the poor woman ‘‘v" %“7„o 

two longer, and that he would call m the morning. There was no 

immediate danger of death, he had said. theatrical and 

Matilda, in these last days, had ““"b theamcal^^^ ,, 

emotional solicitude for her mistress. She had veni 

She sighed loudly and audibly whenever she had ^ aud e 
spoke sadly of her pallor, her weariness and her a^^ejy 

buxom step slowed, when any one approached, to a heavy ai f 
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movement. Hans kept urging her to rest, and then she would look at 
him with heroic and suffering eyes, exclaiming : “ How can I rest ? 
It is unnatural ! ” She would dab her eyes briefly, and with dignity, 
and then with bowed head would re-enter Mrs. Schmidt’s chamber. 
She deceived no one but Ernestine and Hans. Mrs. Flaherty, the cook, 
made audible and ribald comments about such devotion, and the 
chambermaids snickered behind their hands. But Ernestine was deeply 
and tearfully touched at such loyalty and self-sacrifice. She forgave 
Matilda her onerous position in this household, and was full of remorse. 
Surely she had been wrong ! Surely her horrible suspicions were un- 
justified ! She would look at Franz imploringly, and he would pat her 
shoulder or kiss her cheek, assuring her that she had been very narrow- 
minded and unjust. Once, while doing this, he caught Matilda’s 
obscenely winking eye, and winked back in return. There was no 
deception between these two. 

Because Mrs. Schmidt appeared to be resting so easily, Matilda 
allowed herself to be ordered out of the room by Hans “ to rest.” She 
went to her apartments and immediately fell into a lusty and snoring 
sleep. She was veiy satisfied. When the “ old hag ” was safely dead, 
then she could take her rightful place in this household. She slept, 
smiling, imagining herself being addressed as “ Mrs. Schmidt.” She 
had no doubt of the ultimate event. 


There had been a stormy and bloody sunset this evening, which 
was three days before Christmas. When the sky had finally darkened, 
a blizzard swept down upon the city, accompanied by bellowing and 
^rious gales. Under the street lamps, the streets were all deserted. 
Heaps of snow, like dunes, piled up against curbs, about trees and 
walls. Their ridged whiteness glittered under the lights. In large areas, 
me wind swept the streets bare. The wind was almost visible, so 
violently did the icy air palpitate under its shocks, and the gas flickered 
in the lamps, like feeble candles. The great Schmidt mansion stood 
ponderously in the path of the gale, which was filled with ice and 
snow particles as harsh and choking as sand. Nothing could shake 
that mansion, but every tall window and every door shuddered and 
crewed and ratded, and smoke blew in/rom fireplaces. 

For a time ^Idur, sunk in a chair at the foot of his motlier’s 
bed, was alone^. One tall white candle burned on a table near the bed 
and It w^ sufficient only to fill the darkness with a dim and trembling 
lighter shadow. The walb were lost in dimness, and on the ceiling 
was a round pool of wavering light in which the plaster-white carvintS 
were like a uny bas-relief of the face of the moon. Baldur could jift 
the heavy trembling of the thick draperies drawn across the 
windows. They moved constantly in blasts of bitter air which found 
their way through minute crevices. But they moved without sound 
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There was no sound but the wind, and in the intervals, so intense was 
the silence, that Baldur imagined he could hear the ghostly whisper of 
the flickering candle. There was nothing else visible in the room but 
his mother’s bed, cai-ved, high, drifting with dull crimson silk covers. 
From the chair where he was sitting, he could see the slight ridge her 
body made under the silk, and the dark blur which was her head. 
From lime to time, he rose and looked down at the dying face on its 
satin pillows. He would stand there for a long time, gazing, his hand 
on a carved post. Sometimes he would bend down to listen to her 
halting breath, which came only irregularly through cracked and 
widely parted lips. Her eyes were bruised spots, sunk in her claylike 
face, and he saw die cords in her sallow neck, and the fluttering of her 


flat tired breast. 

In her dying, for the first time in her life, there was something 
heroic about the poor creature, something of dignity and aloofness. It 
is only in tragedy, he thought, that men approach the gods. Now that 
his mother stood in the gateway of death, she acquired a pride she had 
never possessed in life. Her dim and meaningless life, so petty so 
without substance, took on some mysterious sigmficance, like a link in 
a long chain whose beginning and end were not visible. Her usua 
timid and vacillating expression had gone, to be replaced by a thin 
austerity and sternness. He could not grieve for her, in her new 
dignity, her last majestic estate. He looked at the emac.ated hands on 
the coverlet, already folded in the lofty resignation of final peace. He 
hoped she would die like this, without awakenmg again to the degrada- 
tion of life. A great blasted tree he thought has more " ‘‘j 
sombre wonder and grandeur, than any lush growth wild with leaves, 

“"‘’Hc°kL'rtha*'t‘she would die to-night. He went slowly back to hu 
chair, and sat unmoving, watching the blur on the pillows. Long 

-.“g "3 

with a start, awakened by a faint ™sding w ‘^p ■ his 

He got to his feet, feeling numb and d=t“d- ^ , .. 

mother Her eyes, like dark bottomless holes, sUi ed at him. 

she murmured. . ij Hamp forehead. 

He bent over her and touched his hps to her cold damp 

“ It is Baldur, Mamma,” he said. 

Now she recognised him, and a glimme already icy. He 

her pale lips. Her hand fluttered. He took it. It was already icy 
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sighed deeply. As if his sigh stirred some suffering life in her, her 
hand trembled, and her expression changed. 

“ Baldur,” she whispered. The holes which were her eyes brimmed 
with terrible tears. But she could say nothing else. He saw her leai-s, 
and he could not bear the seeing. He went for his father. 

Hans came to his bedroom door, his white nightshirt reaching to 
his ankles, a white flannel night-cap with a tassel tilted rakishly on 
his large pink skull. He blinked and scowled stupidly at his son, for 
he had been sleeping heavily. Behind him, his room, glaring with 
sudden gaslight, was stark and bitterly cold. 

“ My mother is dying,” said Baldur in a low voice. 

Hans continued to blink and scowl in silence, trying to understand. 

“ She has asked for you. Please come at once,” urged Baldur. He 
dropped his voice even lower. “ I don’t think it wise to call Ernestine.” 

Hans said nothing. In the past few years he had grown rapidly 
older. There was a flaccidity and hopelessness and sullen gloom about 
him, which had replaced his former bellicosity and loud belligerence. 
He was less fat ; his broad shoulders stooped wearily. Moreover, there 
was a bewilderment, a confusion, in his tiny blue eyes, and his mous- 
tache did not bristle any longer. He was a very old man, lost in a 
perplexing and frightening world, which had grown too noisy, too 
exigent, too big for him. His disposition, never renowned for its sweet- 
ness and gentleness, had become thinly ferocious, so that he resembled 
an old stricken boar attacked in a thicket where he had gone to die. 
At moments, his old violence flared up, but it was gone like a sudden 
flame is gone, swallowed in impotent smoke. Sometimes his face 
worked grotesquely, as though he would burst into tears. He had long 
periods of brooding silence, from which Ire would rouse himself with 
a dazed look, and a trembling of his eyelids. 

He was no longer hateful to Baldur, who knew everything, but 
only pa^edc. He was even more pathedc, standing there in his door- 
way, blinking. Baldur went into his room and brought his father his 
black silk dressing-gown, helped him to put it on. Hans obeyed auto- 
matically, hardly aware of what he was doing. Once, in tlie operadon, 
he looked at Baldur, tried to scowl, succeeded only in grimacing. 

They we^j^t into Mi's. Schmidt’s room together, dptoeing in the 
black coldness of the hall. Hans, wth slow reluctant feet, waddled to 
his wife’s bedside. But she had fallen into a light doze again. Baldur 
placed a chair for his father beside his own. “ We must wait.” he 
whispered* She will soon be conscious**^ 

Hans sat down. His short fat body collapsed in the chair. His 
white mght-cap was tremulous in the gloom. Baldur could not guess 
what he was thinking. He had folded his UtUe white fat hands on his 
belly. He stared unblinkingly before him, his underlip thrust out 
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Baldur could see the wrinkling of his pink forehead. He knew that 
Hans was not thinking of his wife. Still bemused by sleep, he had 
fallen again into one of those stolid, heavily bewildered meditations so 
usual these days with him. He had come into this death chamber only 
to resume them consciously. Once he looked at Baldur unseeingly, and 
Baldur was touched by that blank Roping stare. He knew that his 
father was not aware of the coldness of the room, which the faint pink 
fire could not alleviate. \\^hcn Baldur stirred up the fire and put fresh 
coal on it, Hans watched him as a very young infant watches the 
movements of an adult, without comprehension, without thought. 
He was merely a moving object to Hans, upon which his eyes fixed 
without consciousness. Once an expression of some subterranean pain 
wrinkled his thick pink features, but again, the pain did not reach his 


awareness. 

Baldur guessed some part of the ponderous turmoil and imageless 
misery that had his father. But there was nothing he could say or do. 
His pity increased. He sat down, tried to find something he could say. 
But Hans’s chin had fallen on his broad fat chest, and his eyes were 
sightless. Then Baldur saw his lids droop, and a faint snore came from 
between his fallen lips. 

The winter gale increased in intensity. The candlelight moved 
vaguely about the room, touching the arm of a chair, a fold of the 
trembling draperies at the window. The fire rose a little. Hans had 
begun to mutter in his sleep. 

“ Gleichschaltung ! ” he murmured. He repeated the word, and 
now it was like a faint cry of despair, impotent, contemptuous, and 
suffering. “ Nein ! Nein ! Thatisfolly! I shall not have it ! Youare 

ruining me ! ” i u i 

Baldur, fearful that his mother would be awakened, gently shook 

his lather’s arm. Hans’s eyes flew open, blankly, not seeing. His pink 

face was very pale, and there was a look on it of complete fright and 


“ Nein ! ” he repeated very loudly. “ It is all lost ! You are taking 
from me my life ! You shall not do these things ! To-day it must 
jtop ! ” Sweat sprang out visibly upon his face, and he started up, 
:lutching the arms of his chair. “ It is wrong ! You sh^ll not do it . 
Too long I have been silent ! ” 

“ Father,” urged Baldur, with a fearful glance at his mother. 

But Hans was aware of nothing but his agony. His eyes started 
!rom his head. His lips shook. He was like a man cornered by 

executioners. . .> a i t it 

“ There is money, you say ! But what is money . Ach, 

much! But it is nothing now. You have pushed me ^ay. \ oulaug 

at me. I am an old man with old ideas. I am done. You w 
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all very rich. Ach, that is what you say ! But it is not enough. You are 
taking from me my life ! ” 

Baldur shook him again, and now comprehension came into those 
little wild eyes, so strained, so bloodshot, so staring. Baldur felt the 
hard trembling muscles on the arm he grasped, the desperate straining. 
Then the muscles relaxed slackly. The old man was trying to scowl 
again. 

“ You wake me,” he muttered. “ Does She want me ? ” 

“ No, not yet. But you were talking too loudly in your sleep.” 

” Ach,” said Hans, falling back in the chair. He began to pluck at 
the black silk of his robe. He glowered. But even the glowering was 
pathetic. Once he muttered again, e.xhaustedly : ” Gleichschaltung ! ” 

Hail rattled against the windows, and the light of the candle bowed, 
flared, wavered, sank into semi-darkness. Hans shivered. His hands, 
plucking, moved more feverishly. He was groping in some I'atliomless 
despair of his own. All at once he lifted his head and fixed his eyes 
on Baldur, blankly. Then, slowly, to Baldur’s uneasy surprise, he began 
to smile, cunningly, slyly. The snaile became static, frozen, like the 
grimace on the face of a statue. Baldur was even more surprised when 
his father spoke thickly, haltingly : 

“ You do not like Franz, ncin ? ” 

Baldur sighed. “ I do not think of him at all. My mother is dying.” 

But Hans was suddenly imbued with a febrile activity. He caught 
Baldur’s thin wrist in his sweating fingers. 

” You are my son ! I see, there is a way ! ” He dropped Baldur’s 
wrist. But his smile remained, cunning, lighted, infinitely crafty. 

Baldur was taken aback. He could not understand. He frowned a 
little, sighing. 

He knew only that some deep sleepless agony had his father, as 
formless but encompassing as universal pain. He knew that his father 
was lost and blind in that pain. He saw Hans slowly push himself to 
his feet, and move to Mrs. Schmidt’s bedside. Hans gripped the bed- 
post. He stood motionless, looking down at the dying woman who 
hardly breathed. 

Then to Baldur’s moved surprise, the old man suddenly began to 
weep. ® 

^Fanny,” he whimpered. " It is I, your Hans. Fanny.” 

His short fat legs wavered. He collapsed on his knees. He laid his 

head and his tear-wet face on the pillows beside the head of his wife 
He w^ like a terrified child, fleeing at last to his only refuge. 

• his presence, awakened Mrs. Schmidt to life for the first 

ume. She stirred, and her eyes opened. She saw her husband beside 

iIm* ^ a mother snuled. Her hand moved, lifted, fluttered, 

laid Itself gently on his cheek. She sighed once, smiled again, closed 
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her eyes. Hans’s whimpering .rose higher and higher, until it was a far 
howl. 

A few days later, after the funeral, Mrs. Schmidt’s will was read. 

To Ernestine, her daughter, she had left all her many jewels and 
personal treasures, locked safely away in bank vaults. 

I'o her husband, there was left what he already had : the Schmidt 
Steel Company, which had been her father’s. 

To Baldur was two-thirds of the bonds of the Schmidt Steel 
Company. Now Baldur was a very wealthy man, for in one year he 
would be thirty-five, the date on which he would inherit the vast 
fortune of his grandfather, which had been left in trust for him. 


CHAPTER NINE 


The shock of Mrs. Schmidt’s will was a profound one to Franz 
Siocssel. He knew that she had in her possession two-thirds of the 
bonds of the Schmidt Steel Company. He had thought that Ernestine 
would inherit them. When he discovered that the will, leaving the 
bonds to Baldur, had been made only two months before her death, he 
suspected, with vicious insight, that in some way the poor creature had 
been influenced to do this. Could it be Baldur ? He doubted it. Then 

he knew that Hans had done this thing to him. 

He was appalled and infuriated. Had he been too indiscreet in 
forcing Hans too rapidly ? He knew that Hans was inordinately proud 
of him, that he had a deep rough affection for him. He also knew that 
Hans detested Baldur. What then, lay Ijchind this ? He dared ^sk 
outright. When he tried delicate questioning, Hans displayed a subUety 

and reserve which Franz did not know he possessed. 

However, one day he said bluntly, with a peculiarly furuve glance 

at Franz : “ Is it not enough for you ? The bonds, you have^ 

ia > Why ? My wife, she thou'ght that Tina and you would have the 
mills som’l- day ? That is not enough for you, but you should have the 

’’“"vvitin L said this, Franz was enormously ''f 

bonds so much that had frightened Shortly, he beg^n o rene 

the pressure on Hans, but now with more idfw^ 

and infuriated him. He believed m ndmg a J,‘’VhLle the 

rising rapidly, and now he must dally, sidestep, intolerable 

uprose higher and higher. For one of his nature, 

His lack of inner resources had kept him from develop^ 

sophy whicli might have sustained him in a him 

strength and his weakness. The strength of this lack preventea m 
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from indulging in a patience which would have really been com- 
placence, and forced him to continue to advance, paradoxically, while 
he marked time. The weakness of his lack resulted in a moody rest- 
lessness and irritation, for he found no satisfaction in anything but the 
advancement of his own purposes. The world, for him, possessed three 
dimensions only when it was coloured and made solid by self-gain and 
triumph. When he was forced to wait, or move very slowly, the world 
became backless cardboard, without colour or substance, an arid place 
of sawdust, gloom and silence. A lesser, or a greater, man, would have 
filled these periods with lightness, gaiety, amusement, education, travel, 
reading or music. But something in him shrank from music, so that 
he would close his doors, or leave the house, when Baldur played. The 
music, when he coiild not flee from it, produced in him a sort of thick 
smouldering despair and bitter hunger, which he dared not analyse. 
Something strange and dark and mournful stirred in him, when he 
could not escape, something which made Irmgard appear before him, 
vivid, lost, and warm. But it was even beyond Irmgard ; she was only 
a symbol. He no longer read, not even his favourite poets. Once he 
picked up a volume of Shakespeare, but a few passages aroused in him 
such a hot and tormenting fever, such a sensation of complete desola- 
tion, that he flung the book from him with a loud cry. 

One night he encountered Baldur in the hallway. Baldur had been 
softly playing excerpts from Mozart, and had left his piano for a few 
moments. 


asked Baldur, witli 


“ You are leaving ? And just before dinner ? *’ 
his invariable politeness. 

Franz regarded him with open savagery just before he assumed his 
usual bland and charming smile. 

“ Yes. There is some business.” And then he had gone, with a 
courteous mclinauon of his head. But Baldur looked after him reflec- 
tively, with a sensation of amused but saddened compassion. He was 
be^nning to understand his brother-in-law more and more every day 
and the understanding, while it increased his original detestadSJi and 

interest. Baldur, these days, had 
been finding life le^ dull. There was Irmgard, restored to him thoueh 
at long intervals. There was little Sigmund. And last, but certainly 

not least, there was Franz. Yes, he would think, life was definitely 
assuming some frail excitement. aenniteiy 

In the meantime, Franz moved with a definite, though madden 
mgly carefid progress. In the mills, he had began to roll feeT^fead 

lirT'Sf now, he respectfiilly consiUted^a^ 

wteto^e :f“d ma"'"' th" ir^^S 
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Bessemer process. In the Bessemer method phosphorus had been the 
brittling agent, which caused rail-failure. By the open heartli process, 
the phosphorus was eliminated. Too, rails too often crocked. The 
hydrogen had little time to escape. Franz began to roll rails, at the 
suggestion of one of his insignificant research men. 

^Another of his men declared that the father-to-son method of 
welding was unscientific. He suggested improvement which Franz 
cautiously put into operation without Hans’s immediate knowledge. 

Orders were growing enormously. When Franz had married 
Ernestine, a customer was content, when ordering 20 per cent carbon 
steel, to take 30 per cent or even 40 per cent. Franz was able to reduce 

this to even less than 15 per cent. ‘ 

Now, at another suggestion of one of his obscure and ill-paid 
research workers, Franz began to use coke for fuel, though Hans and 
Dietrich vehemently protested, prophesying complete fai ure. But it 
was not a failure. It was a tremendous success. The old blast furnaces 
were considered satisfactory if they produced fifty to one hundred tons 
a day. Franz was able to increase this production to as high as lour 
hundred tons. He was able, then, to reduce the price of his steel far 
below the existing market rate. “ The only way steel can be used lor 
many more purposes than it is to-^lay being used for, is to m e i 

cheaper/^ he said* ^ 

The iron ore deposits in Northeim Michigan were now, to a satis- 
fying extent in the hands of the Schmidt Steel Company, this making 
r company, in a large measure, independent of the Pennsylvania 

mines owned by the Sessions Steel Company. M “ 

Steel offered their iron ore at peatly reduced rates. Jules Bouchard, 

in Tiprson came to Nazareth with his offers. j • u 

In the meantime, having heard that Brazil had been discovemd^rmh 

in manganese ore, Franz quietly bought up ‘ front 

and began to import the ore, which had originally been obwmed Ir 

enraged, bought the ore from Franz at his own price, wh^h "e e « J 

Lpt°coi;siderabIy under the price of the ^'^“■".^f^^.racts SeXm 
wi^ the owners of freight boats, ued them “P while 

Steel began to regard him with immense and thoughtlul respect, 

the^Jneantime, he secretly began of ^eeHnsWad 

steel He continued his experiments with the rolling ol steel in 

mSeLid. W Co.p.n,, dd», '~Xi’n3S.‘.l“S 

tidy concern, humbly grateful for a p ace m chimneys far 

it by such concerns as Sessions Steel, beg njntr and ever- 

abo4 all others, and to turn its thoughts to the widemng and ever 
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accelerating future. Wall Street regarded it respectfully. Andrew 
Carnegie spoke of it with irritation. John D. Rockefeller rubbed his 
chin, and said nothing, but thought a great deal. The mills in 
Nazareth had expanded, in less than seven years, to three tinjes their 
original size, and employed ten times their first number. Franz 
had cleverly contrived to import his own labourers from Europe, 
in spite of the Alien Contract Labour Law, which Sessions, among the 
original sufferers from this law, loudly brought to the attention of 
Washington. But Franz had carefully prepared the ground in advance, 
among his many politician friends, among them even Nicholas 
Sessions himself, who was not above good rich bribes at the expense of 
his own brother’s loss. 


Once Jules Bouchard said to his brother, Leon, with much rueful- 
ness, but admiration : “ This German swine is an even greater rascal 
than I am. For a member of a race completely lacking in subtlety 
and real imagination, he is doing very well.” 

To which Leon replied : “ He has replaced subtlety with the 
blunderbuss and the club. Who knows ? Perhaps the day is coming 
when the club will be more effective than clever conversation.” 

But Jules said reflectively : “ I have talked with him. He is no fool. 
But he is also no genius. He uses other men’s brains, while we distrust 
them. Perhaps tliat is his secret. But it is not in our character to treat 
respectfully the brains of others. We French are too egotistic.” 

Leon answered : ** It may be the Germans have the secret of the 
future : the use of other men’s wit as well as their strength.” 

now Joseph Bryan, arch-enemy of the Bouchards and the 
arbours, and the Sessions Steel Company, and tlicir patron. Jay 
•f^gan, smiled smugly in his black-walnut and crimson New York 
office, and congratulated himself that Franz Stoessel had persuaded him 
to ^ant certain loans. “ I never make a mistake in a man,” he boasted, 
lor Bryan was an Irishman and had no false modesty. 

Franz Stoessel, forced to move with delicacy and caution for a little 
ffimed tide of his life arch high above his head, and 

But on the whole, it was not too bad. He was a millionaire now 
He not satisfied. If he had aU the world, he knew, he would never 
e sa e . There w^ a thirst and a hunger in him to which he would 
give no recogmtion, but they were there, consuming. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Since her mother’s death, a sick suspicion had come into Ernestine’s 
mind that she was desperately, horribly, alone. Some invisible and 
intangible barrier, but a strong one, had risen between her and her 
father, and her brother, and her children. There was no comfort for 
tlie confused and miserable Utile creature even in her children. 
Sigmund, she discovered, was hardly her child. He was so quiet, so 
remote, so timid, and yet so haughty. There was Joseph, the pride of 
his father, but he was even less her child than Sigmund. There 
remained only Franz, and from the night of a certain dream, she 
regarded him with vague dim bewilderment, touched with fear. 

She dreamt that she was in the immense and gloomy drawing-room 
on a cold dark night. She could see the fire faintly burning, and heard 
the wind at the windows. She was sewing before the fire, and long 
while lengths, dimly glistening, flowed from her knees on to the carpet. 
She sewed desperately, and with a kind of fever, for the dream had 

begun on a note of deathly panic. She must finish this sewing . bhe 

looked up, and the room was filled with her family : Hans, Baldur, the 
children, and Franz. In a far corner, endlessly watching, sat Matilda, 

her plump hands on her fat knees. , , , i *01, 

Suddenly the panic gripped Ernestine fiercely by the throat. She 

looked at her father, who sat near her, staring at the fire. She cafied to 
him. He did not answer. He appeared frail and tenuous, wi* pa e 
slack cheeks and bowed head. She thought to herself ; He is old. She 
stood up abruptly, and the shining stuff lell about her feet. She ran to 
her father, reached out to touch him, and saw tltat he had disappeared. 
His chair was empty. She uttered a loud cry. She turned to Baldur, 
“d caMcd him. fie'did not look at her. She reached out to him and 
his chair was empty. Horror seized her, the black horror 
ni'ghtm:r::’The"tur:ed'’to" her children, holding out hey arms to them^ 

They were playing on the carpet, in Utter pale Silence. was 

iem an^the spot where they had been became W- She uas 
conscious of icy wind in the room, and she thought confused y . 

windows have been blown in ! of the nightmare 

She turned to Franz, the terror and gh^thne^ o n 

thick upon her. She ran to him, screaming, for P™to^‘ desolation. 

became dimmer. She was m ^ a floor suddenly 

^::om:Tsu?kirg rr^^Wlnd froze iter flesh i^h- ‘egs^^ 
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his chest. Then she saw that he loomed over her, tremendous, silent, 
smiling. It was his smile that stopped her, for it was so gloating, so 
hating, so brilliant with malignance. She stood, shuddering, staring at 
him. He said nothing. She could see the glittering of his eyes, the fuced 
loathing and triumph of his smile. Her heart became iron, studded 
with spikes, turning over and over in her breast. She felt the complete 
fear of death, and something else, unnameable, but formed of terror 
and approaching dissolution. 

He stood and looked at her, and it seemed to her that eons passed, 
while she stared, her flesh dissolving. She thought : He is my enemy. 
He has always been my enemy. He has hated me. He has driven 


away my father and my mother and my brother and my children, so 
that he can destroy me. There was no grief in this thought, but only 
despair and terror, and the desire for flight. But she could not move. 

All at once she heard Matilda’s laughter, shrill, high, inhuman. It 
was that sound tliat released the icy grip on her body. She turned. 
She tried to run. But everything was dark and swirling. Suddenly she 
felt Franz’s hand on her shoulder, crushing down to the bone. She 
struggled. The nightmare gag on her tongue was momentarily 
loosened. She uttered a wild and despairing scream, such as an animal 
might utter. Then she woke up. 

It was Franz who had awakened her, impatiently, but with an 
indulgent smile. He had lit a lamp, and now stood by the bedside, 
laughing a little. “ What a dream that must have been ! ” he ex- 
claimed. From her pillows site stared up at him with wild eyes, 
motionless, distended. He reached out to touch her reassuringly, but 
she shrank back from hini» whimpering* 

“ Go away,” she pleaded. “ Oh, please ! Go away ! 

He had shrugged, and had left the room. She lay on her bed 
shivering, unable to warm herself. She did not wonder where he had 
gone, in the middle of the night. She was not concerned. She con- 
Unued to stare at the opposite wall until long after daylight. For 
several days thereafter, She was unusuaUy silent, and pale and nervous, 
and given to sudden mexplicable gusts of weeping, which made Franz 
impatient. It is your condition, my love,” he would say indulgently 
for Ernestine w^ four months pregnant with her third child. But 
you must control yourself. It is not good for the litde one.” 

His voice, rather quick. mobUe and fluent for a man of his stature 
and build and race, and accented, which had never failed before to 
»othe, re^ure and ch^ her, now only filled her with vague un- 
form^ imsery. With all her lonely and wretched heart, she lo^ed for 
^ affecuon and, tenderness. She knew she had only to implofe him 

respond quickly. But it wo^d only be false-' 
ness, she thought, involuntarily, and the thought, when she aLlysed it 
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increased her chronic terror and misery, and appalled her. I am 
wronging him, my darling ! she cried to herself. But she could not 
approach him, yet. She would not let him touch her. Desolation 
thickened about her daily, and her weeping increased. Was it her 
imagination, or did there really exist between him and that horrible 
Matilda a loathesome kind of rapport ? And was it her imagination 
indeed which made her see little significant glances exchanged, little 
humorous nods of the head, little smiles, as though these two found die 
Schmidts contemptible, stupid, detestable ? Did they really hate the 
Schmidts, Hans, Baldur, Ernestine ? Never had Ernestine felt so lonely, 
so desperate, so terrified. She felt enemies about her, creeping in dark- 
ness, hidden behind ambushes of smiling affection and gestures of 
concern and solicitude. 

These sensations did not decrease as the days went on. Now, when 


her father returned home, with his new heaviness and perturbation and 
his new lack of beHcosity, she would fly to him, to huddle in his arms, 
to cling to him speechlessly, overcome with her numb anguish. He 
would pet her, paf her back, ruffle her dark curls, murmur to her. But 
he never asked her the cause of her deep trouble. Was this because he 
knew, or because he was growing old and was preoccupied with his 
own pains ? At any rate, this fat old man was not the father of her 
younger years, full of loud fierce laughter, shouting words, and 

strength. There was no comfort for her in him. 

Now, in her appalling loneliness, anguish and misery, she thought 
of her brother, who had always loved and protected her. She saw, with 
remorse and dismay, how far she had alienated herself from him. 
Confused, she tried to undci-stand how this had happened. But she 
was too ingenuous to see the malevolent hand which had pulled her 
away from Baldur. I have been too engrossed with my children, and 
my husband, she thought, reproaching herself for her neglect ol this 

friend as well as brother. r u 1 

Yet, her subconsciousness must have been aware of the real yutn, 

for she found a bewildering reluctance in herself to approach Baldur, a 
kind of guiltiness and shame. This all increased her hunger for Baldur 
a yearning for his understanding and gentleness She would ^ok 
across the long dining-room table at him with her 
and pain in her large dark eyes, but her lips were mute 
saw many things she had never seen before. She saw that houg 
Baldur was, as always, scrupulously kind and courteous ^e , < 

was also cold and reserved. I have hurt him, and dim y 

wondered at the strength of the pang which assailed her, which even 

to her innocent self seemed all out of proportion to e knock 

One morning in the early fall, Baldur heard ^ r.I^'aciire in 

on his door. He was reading by his window, and finding p 
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occasional glimpses of the russet and yellow trees, and the bright grass 
sprinkled with crisp fragments of crimson and gold. Since his reunion 
with Irmgard, he had become aware again of how beautiful the world 
was, how large, how infinitely full of thoughts and movements and 
winds. He was experiencing once more that rare peace, that substance- 
filled solitude, which comes only to the man of thought whose life is 
refined of grossness, expediency, and greedy ambition. 

When he heard the knock, he smiled and put aside the book. That 
would be little Sigmund, coming for his morning conversation with 
his uncle. But when the door opened, it was Ernestine who stood there. 

Brother and sister regarded eacli other in a prolonged silence, in the 
clarity of the morning light. Baldur was so surprised that he did not 
immediately invite his sister to enter, and she stood, wavering, on the 
threshold. He saw, suddenly, how frail and attenuated she had become, 
how white were her drawn cheeks, how hollow her dark eyes and 
colourless her lips. She was so small and delicate of body and stature 
that she had never seemed to age to Baldur and her fatJier, but ail at 
once Baldur thought : She is middle-aged. She is becoming old. She 
looks like my mother. Ernestine was thirty-six now, five years older 
than her husband. She appeared much more, standing tJiere, hesi- 
tating, her hand on the door-jamb. There were thin streaks of pure 
white through her dark girlish curls, and there were pale shadows at 
her thin and sunken temples. It was her expression, however, which 
filled Baldur with pain, so sick with chronic terror was it, so fugitive, 
so ill. Again, he thought of his mother. 

A faint cloud passed across the autumn sun, and its dimness mufTled 
pnesu^ne’s expression, reduced the sharp threads of whiteness in her 
hair. She wore a ruffled white-silk morning peignoir, which concealed 
the swellmg of her small thin body. Swirling and graceful as it was, it 
gave her a spurious girlishness and immaturity. Under its influence 
Bal^ called gently : “ Good-morning, Tina. Please come in.” 

He watched her narrowly as she entered the room. Her step was 
uncertain, « though she had been ill a long time. She did not look 
away Irom him. Her eyes fastened themselves on him with a drownintr 
expre^ion. She did not speak. She sat down in a chair near him 
poised on Its edge like a broken white bird, her hands clenched to^ 
gether on one little thin knee. Now the sun came out from behind its 
cloud, and Baldur saw her clearly again, and he thought to himself: 
sick. She IS dying. She is being consumed by fear and bewilder- 

But, in spite of his alarm, and the return of his old tenderness for 
he^ he sa.d noAmg, only waited. There was no embarrassment in 

She was like a loved one who had 
returned fk>m a far journey a stranger. One must move cautiously. 
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Yes, he thought, one must move cautiously, for fear of alarming this 
bewildered and stricken traveller. Then, all at once, he knew what had 
driven her to him, instinctively. His alarm grew, and with it, his 
compassion. He regarded her with hidden alertness, though he retained 
an attitude of careful ease. 

Her lips, pale and parched, divided in a sigh. She tried to smile. 
Then her face changed abruptly, became blank yet distracted. A 
whimper, long-drawn, only half audible, issued from her throat. 

“ Baldur,” she began, in a trembling voice. 

“ Yes, Tina ? ” he said gravely, softly, still holding his book in his 
hands. 

She smiled again, convulsively. “ It is so long since you have called 
me ‘ Tina ! ’ ’’ she exclaimed, with a thin note of hysteria in her words. 

“ It is so long since you and I have talked at all, he replied, 
speaking carefully, and watching her acutely. 

She made a swift futile gesture with her small white hands, a 
distraught and fumbling gesture. Again she smiled. ^ u >» 

** I there have been so many things,” she murmured. So busy. 


She moistened her lips. Baldur said nothing. ^ 

Suddenly her face changed again, becaine wild, bhnd. Again she 

whimpered. I want my mother !• she said. 

Baldur’s eyes darkened. Ernestine had seenried overcome at her 
mother’s death, but her emotion had been short-lived, and had passed 
quickly. That had surprised him, for mother and daughter had been 
very intimate and affectionate. But Ernestine, since her mairiage, had 
apoeared engrossed in a kind of bemused and happy enchantment, 
w^ch had no place in it for grief of any tenacity. His understanding 

“ Bu^Mo^tr'lias been dead over a year,” he said. “ Much over a 


^^"^Again she made that distraught gestme, which he saw was the 

aesture of a person involved in intense suffering. 

® “ Tt r^t now occurs to me-that she is dead.” Her vo.ee was famt, 

OnL mr A- was silence. ErnesUne's lips twisted, and sh^wet 

with childbh tears. , ” 

“ Yes,” he said reflectively. ‘ I remembe understand 

She spoke with sudden querulousness. I stil cannot 
why she left ! It was so ungrateful ! And without a word to us 
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had been so good to her ! Only that day, Christmas, we had given her 
such valuable gifts, far beyond her station. She was not treated as a 
servant — Mamma was like a mother to her. I — I was her friend. Yet, 
without a word ! And only that little note, arriving a day or two later, 
after that silence in which we were so worried about her ! So cold, so 
heartless ! ” 

Baldur could not keep the sharpness and impatience from his voice 
when he answered this selfish and childish outburst : 

“ How do you know dial, Tina ? How do you know she was cold 
and heartless ? Did it ever occur you you that she had a life of her own, 
and that in that life she might have had some deep trouble, some sorrow 
you knew nothing about ? How did you know but what she was 
distracted, or frightened, or wretched ? No, you never asked yourself 
this. You thought only that your convenient servant had run away, 
without apology or leave. She was a woman, too, and human. 

“ But wc were her friends I ” she cried, diough her eyes dropped 
with sullen guiltiness. “ She might have told us ! Wc might have 
helped her.” 

” Have you ever thought she had dignity, that she did not wish to 
impose her troubles or misfortunes upon you, Tina ? That, to me, is 
the highest form friendship can take.” 

She shook her head stubbornly. “ She was all alone, except for tliat 
aunt and uncle. She had no other ties here. What misfortunes could 
she have had ? ” 

Baldur said nothing.* He knew now that this complaint came not 
very deeply from his sister, and the cause was not very important to 
her. There was somediing else. He knew that he had guessed rightly, 
for she now appeared restless and impatient, as though the subject 
annoyed and bored her, and had diverted her attention from her real 
misery and pain. 

“ I am all alone,” she murmured to herself. He hardly caught the 
words. He did not know what to answer, but his concern for her, 
and his consternation, ^w. She wrung her hands on her knees, and 
again her hunted eyes implored him furtively. He could not endure 
it.- He bent towards her. 

“ What is it, Tina ? Can’t you tell me ? ” 

His voice, filled with the old solicitude, unnerved her. She kept her 
features rigid, but tears swam up to her lids, ran over them. Her body 
moved towards him, as though seeking refuge. She cried : “ I don’t 
know ! I — I feel ill ! Everytliing is so strange ! ” In that cry he read 
her overwrought terror, her grief, her confusion, her abandonment. 

His first impulse was to go to her, and hold her in his arms. He 
could hardly resist that anguished, twisted face, those * tears, that 
trembling. But he said to himself : Careful, If she tells me too much. 
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she will hate me. She has come to me for the first time in years : 
something is terribly wrong. Has she found him out ? But if I dare 
intimate I know this, she will really hate me, and will never come to 
me again. So he regarded her calmly, judiciously, repudiating the 
confidence he knew would destroy the last thread between them. He 
knew that she was coming to him now for reassurance, not for advice 
after a confession. 

He made his voice normal, strong and warm, even a little tenderly 
indulgent. 

“ Naturally you feel ill. Women always do under these circum- 
stances, don’t they ? They are given to fancies, I have heard. And 
imaginings. They are also given to strange premonitions, and fears, 
and dreams ” 

“ Dreams ! ” she exclaimed, moving a little towards him on her 


chair. Now her expression was less distracted, and had become 
somewhat eager. “ Yes, dreams ! So frightening 1 Nightmares.” Her 
voice dwindled. She looked at him imploringly. 

He shrugged and smiled. ” And nightmares, in your condition, 
take on undue importance and substance.” Nevertheless, he was 
curious to know what her nightmare had been. He believed that 
nightmares came without casualness. He believed that there was sorne 
deep underlying knowledge in the soul which made it cast up the lurid 
shadows of terrifying dreams into the conscious mind. “ Tell me your 

nightmare, Tina.” . 

He was sure he had come upon the truth when she coloured slightly, 

and dropped her eyes. ” Silly,” she murmured. She tried to laugh a 

little, and the sound pained him like the stab of a knife. This miserable, 

small, unprotected and frightened creature, whoin he still loved so 

much! She looked at him now and laughed again. It was so absurd. 

It was a month ago. I-I dreamt you all disappeared, you and 
and the children. There was only Franz. And Matilda. I— I dream 
thev were my enemies. I tried to run away. It was really very silly. 

“ Very siV,” he echoed.. But his heart had begun to beat rapidly. 
She was less overwrought now. Her smile was less wild, bhe 

relaxed a little, and spoke more normally. jnflnpnce 

” I was so frightened, Baldur ! You can t imagine. The influence 

has stayed with me all this dme. I don’t feel normally, towards Franz. 
Ve^^umit hVsaid quietly and mechanically. He 

closel^ “ ATwithout justificatlL. too.” There was just the shghtest 

questioning inflec^^nmJ“fiP"^^^^^^ is so sweet -d good to me 

Always so’^onsiderate. and thoughtful. No one co^have a better 

husband. This is being very unkind to my husband 
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“ An unkindness I am sure he will forgive, under the circum- 
stances,” said Baldur. He hesitated. “ Have you told him about your 

dream ? ” ,,,,!•>> 

“ Oh no ! How could I be so foolish ? It would hurt him so. 

Baldur was silent. He plucked at his lower lip, inscrutably. I 
should like to see his face if she told him, he thought, and was im- 
mediately ashamed of this very human thought. 

She had begun to talk rapidly, feverishly, beating her small fists 

quickly on her knees as she spoke : 

“ I have never liked Matilda. But I — I don’t mind her so much, 

• lately. Papa — Papa does not seem to see her any more. She is just the 
housekeeper, which is very proper, and just as it should be. She is in 
her proper place at last. So the dream seems even more silly, doesn’t 
it? Of course, I can sec why I dreamt of her. She and Franz, they are 
Germans. There — there must be a language link, don’t you think so ? 
But, he is very particular about ser\'ants keeping their place, more so 
than I am. But. he is so kind and indulgent, and so he doesn’t say 
anything to Matilda about impertinences. I — I suppose I should be 
more strict — the mistress of the house now, since poor Mamma died — ” 
She was very incoherent. Over the feverish stream of her voice her 
eyes implored him again, 

“ You arc making something of notliing,” said Baldur calmly, 
clearly, “ But, if you cannot endure Matilda, why don’t you discharge 
her? As you say, father won’t mind. Now. He is hardly aware of her 
existence. You can easily discharge her.” He kept the hope out of his 
voice. 


“ Discharge Matilda ? ” She was incredulous, but her own hope 
lightened her face, subdued her hysteria momentarily. “ What should 
1 do without Matilda ? I am such a silly little person. I know nothing 
of managing a home. I wouldn’t even be competent enough to engage 
another housekeeper.” 

She laughed, and the laugh was almost normal, as her eyes pleaded 
witli him for his affectionate indulgence. 

** Nonsense,” he replied in the mood she forced upon him. ‘‘ You 
could really be very competent, if you wished. You are just lazy.” 

He was almost overwhelmed with his passionate desire to go to her, 
to say to her : Yorir dream was true. These two are your enemies. 
Rid yourself of this woman. Drive this man away. He cannot hurt you. 
If he tried, I know enough to prevent him. He will kill you eventually. 
That is what he wishes. He is a monster. For all our sakes, send him 
away.” 

But he dared not say this. 

She nodded her head brightly, smiling with foolish self-indulgence, 
“ Yes,” she said almost archly. ” I am really despicably lazy.” 
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Baldur had a sudden thought. “ Let Matilda go. You know that 
Aunt Elizabeth has offered to come to live with us. You wouldn’t 
consider it before. She is almost an old woman now, but she is an 
excellent manager, and would take Mamma’s place.” 

He knew, by the sudden flaring of relief and excitement on her 
face, how intense had been her dream, how intense had been her pre- 
occupation witli it, and her dread, and the secret knowledge of her 
submerged soul. 

“ That is an excellent idea, Baldur ! I shall write to her to-day ! ” 
She looked at him with real relief and joy. She was the younger 
Tina again, released from intolerable terror. 

“ And in the meantime,” he said, again watching her acutely, 
tliere are the children. You are not so alone.” 

The Joy faded. She paled. ” The children,” she murmured. 

“ There is Sigmund,” he urged, hoping against hope that he could 
arouse some maternal passion in her for that poor child. 

But her expression had become sullen again, and resistant. 

“ He has such a bad temper, Baldur. I don’t understand the boy. 
And so rude to Franz, too. So distant and difficult. He is quite beyond 
me. I know he hurts Franz, too, with his runnings-away, and his 
crying when Franz so much as comes near him.” 

He saw it was useless. She was forever alienated from Sigmund, 
because of the child’s aversion for his father. He saw then how profound 
was her infatuation, how deathly. 

“ I find him a splendid character,” he said mildly, and with some 

listlessness. 

The resistant look turned upon him then, and with it was mixed 
some hostility. ” You indulge him, Baldur. Franz has often remarked 
about it. We think this has something to do with his impudence, and 

secretiveness.” . 

So, thought Baldur, with hatred, he cannot leave even this little one 

alone. How intense must be his hatred of everybody ! 

He tried to turn the hostility aside with lightness. “ Every one must 
have a favourite. Sigmund is mine. I intend to make him my heir. 
Tell Franz that.” 

“ That is unjust to Joseph ! ” she exclaimed, flushing. 

” But Joseph has you, and my father, and Franz,” he could not 

resist saying. i . j >» 

“ And so has Sigmund ! Baldur, you are being unkind. 

He was suddenly bored with her, and wished her to leave. Hns 

foolish woman, who had come to him instinctively, in her distraction ! 

Now he had reassured her. She was herself again. The hosUlity she 

had developed for him under Franz’s expert hands had returned, bhc 

was no longer his, Baldur’s, sister. She must really leave him alone . 
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He put up his hand to hide, not too carefully, a polite yawn. He 
took up his book again. Yet he was saddened, and felt infinitely 
lonely. 

Then he had another thought. “ Franz is in Windsor for a few 
days, and Pittsburgh. Men dislike changes in household routine. Why 
don’t you discharge Matilda before he returns ? ” He thought to him- 
self : Why should I still be so concerned over her, and her safety, and 
her sanity ? 

She stood up with new briskness, smoothing the white silk of her 
robe. “ Do you think that would be best ? As you say, Baldur, dear, 
men dislike changes so. And upsetting.” 

“ I think it would be best, indeed. If you like, I shall discharge her, 
saving you the disagreeable duty. To-day, perhaps ? Before Papa 
returns ? AXter all, you are mistress of this house, and she can say 
notliing.” 

She sighed contentedly. She came to him now and kissed him 
lightly on the forehead. He endured the caress, his frail muscles tensing 
with sad repulsion. She touched his cheek with her little smooth hand. 
He tried to smile. 

‘‘ You are so encouraging, Baldur. You have made everything right 
again. I even forgive you for making Sigmund such a little wretch ! 
She laughed archly, and before he could speak again she had floated 
from the room. 


He tried to resume his calm contemplation of the autumn day. But 
suddenly he felt a profound revulsion and a sickness. The book 
dropped from his knees to the floor. 

“We live in a kind ofWalpurgis Night,” he said to himself. “And 

me only sane one among us, the only healthy one, is Franz Stoessch 
Because he is elemental Because he knows what he wants^ Because 
he IS a demon/’ 


^ghing, he rose and pulled the bell-rope for Matilda. She entered, 

tat, blonde, and belligerent, disdaining an attitude of respect for this 

miserable cripple, so sure was she of her position. She folded her arms 

upon her billowing breasts, thrust out her pink and heavy undcrlip. 

cocked her head, and eyed him in impudent silence tinged with con- 
temptuous impatience. ‘ ^ 

Baldur regarded her calmly. He had never favoured this woman 

even with his scorn or disgust. It was paradoxically that in spite of his 

universal and detached compassion for all things, he had a certain 

atistocrauc temper that hardly admitted humanity in servants and 

positions. He would never have imposed 

a&m ^ cruelly, but for him they existed only as 

^mals existed, in a limbo beyond his kind. He spoke to them with an 
indifferent and impersonal kindness. But for Matilda he did not even 
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have this kindness ; he considered her unworthy of the mechanical 
respect he had for all useful things. 

“ Matilda,” he said calmly, “ I am sorry to tell you that we have 
made certain other arrangements. Mrs. Stoessel, who is alone, and in a 
delicate condition, has decided that she needs the care and comfort of 
her nearest relative, our aunt, Mrs. Trenchard. Mrs. Trenchard has 
been invited to live with us here, and take charge of the household. Xou 
can see, therefore that, much as we regret this, it will be necessary for 
you to leave us.” 

Matilda’s large fat face expressed blank consternation for a few 
moments. Then she flushed violently, and her eyes glinted evilly. She 
drew a deep loud breath. Her lip thrust itself outwards like a shell, 
and she regarded Baldur with infuriated detestation. 

“ I shall ask Mr. Schmidt about this ! ” she exclaimed. And now 
she smiled with deliberate obscenity, and moved towards the door. 

“ A moment,” said Baldur gently, lifting his hand. His voice, 
though soft, arrested her, and she swung about, baring her teeth. 

Baldur helped himself to a cigarette, lit it with quiet deliberauon. 

“ Matilda,” he said, “ you force me to be very harsh with you, and I 
regret this, remembering the years you have been with us. You have 

liad — considerable influence over Mr. Schmidt ” 

At this, she grinned broadly, put her hands akimbo on her hips. 


tossed her head. ^ , , 

“ Oh, yes ! ” she said in a loud slow voice. I have been very good 

to Mr. Schmidt, and he will not forget ! ” 

Baldur shook his head regretfully. 

“ And we have not forgotten, Matilda. He eyed her deliberately 
“ There is also something else I, myself, have not forgotten, though 
Mrs. Stoessel is happily ignorant of the matter. I 
instance, that Mr. Stoessel spent an evening with you, in your apart- 

ment. It was, no doubt, a very ®S^'^<=able and very innocent evening, 

but Mrs. Stoessel might misundei^tand this. And Mr. Schmidt ^so 
A deep and dusky tide flowed over Matilda s lace. Her jaw lell 

open. She stared at Baldur with hatred and terror „,.Hi,a,ivelv 

But Baldur regarded the fingernails of his right hand 
“ Mr Schmidt,” he went on, “ has forgotten your existence lo 

some time, Matilda. Nevertheless, he would be 

it I told him of that very innocent and peasant evening Old ^enue^ 
men are peculiar about these things. He paired. In , Y 
should go^to him, protesting about Mix. Stoessel s decision, I should 

obliged to discuss the matter with him. . u . Ua. glanced 

“ He would not believe you ! ” she shouted, but sh g 

fearfully over her shoulder. ., « 

“ Indeed he would,” said Baldur, with a regretful smile. 


t 
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knows that I have never lied to him. Moreover, I might even be 
obliged to accuse Mr. Stoessel in Mr. Schmidt’s presence, and that 
would make matters even more disagreeable. In the end, to restore 
family peace, you would have to leave, anyway. And, without the 
thousand dollars I am willing to give you now as a little remembrance 
for your years of good service. And without a character, which would 
hamper you in obtaining another position.” 

He continued, while she looked at him, distraught, at bay, and full 
of murderous rage : 

“ There is also the matter of one of my mother’s diamond brooches. 
It has been missing since her death. Mrs. Stoessel has often wondered 
what became of it. Now, no doubt you know nothing about it, but 
the police would question you, and this, added to the fact that you 
would have no character references, would prevent you from finding 
another position.” 

“ You are accusing me of stealing ? ” she demanded, now white as 
death, and consumed with terror. All her hatred was gone, and there 
was only shock remaining. Baldur felt some compunction. He had 
never believed for a moment that Matilda had been a thief. Neverthe- 
less, he forced himself to be merciless. He shrugged. 

“ Who knows ? ” he murmured. “ A woman who has occupied a 
position such as you have occupied is always open to suspicion. 1 fear 
that prospective employers might lake this into consideration.” 

She leaned against the wall, trembling, honestly overcome and 
brutally shocked* Baldur rose and went to his desk* He wrote a cheque, 
handed it to the quivering woman. 

“ A thousand dollare,” he said softly. “ It is a lot of money. You 
h^e also received considerable money from my father, and many gifts. 
This should enable you to go to Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia, and 
establish yourself. Mxs. Stoessel, I know, will be glad to give you an 
excellent reference.” 


She stared blindly at the cheque. Her heavy features worked. She 
burst into tears. Then, without another word, she fumbled for the 
handle of the door, opened it, and left the room, walking as if dazed 
Ru^lessness, thought Baldur, with a wry smile, has its uses 
especially when dealing with the ruthless. * 


I 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


One evening, just before Christmas, Hans Schmidt, old, feeble, silent 
and hcsiladng, came into the vast dim dining-room where his daughter 
and son were already at the tabic, waiting for him. He walked with a 
slow uncertain step, peering about him like a man half-blind, through 
his spectacles, frowning with only a shadow of his old foimidable 
glance. He fumbled for his chair with such a helpless seeking hand 
that Baldur; against all the memories of his father’s brutality, derision 
and hate, rose quickly and helped him into his seat. He expected 
a look of repudiation and detestation, a brusque waving aside, as 

though Baldur had offered him pollution. 

But Baldur, already beginning to shrink instinctively, and with 
apprehension, for these expected manifestations, was astounded to 
observe that his father, from his chair, looked up at him with strange 
and suddenly awakening eyes. Those eyes held the crippled man, and 
his hand remained on the back of the chair while he looked down witli 

quick attentiveness at her father. , , , 

“ You are weU, my father ? ” he asked, in Hans s beloved German. 
It was not often that he spoke in this language to Hans. When alone, 
he loved the sound of his father’s tongue. When with Hans, he loathed 
it never spoke it, and even, with rare malice, used complicated English 
terms in order to bcmuddle the old man. That was the only method in 
which he could employ delicate revenge for a whole hfeumc of vicious 

''""Hlns^dfd'’noTrep"y"'He still continued to regard Baldur with that 
ion- strange look, which his son. in spite of his usual astuteness and 

ness danced up, concerned. “ Papa, you are feeling better to-day ? 

kins, slowly and with great effort, ‘m-ned his ey« away from h 

lltichihl aliveness in which there was no affection or interest, but on y 
the attitude of a tlireatened and hdpless animal 

To-night. Franz had not appeared He had le t ^ 

morning that he “ might ” go to frequent 

and “ might ” be delayed until the next day. As he mao 4 
^ 416 
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short journeys away from Nazareth, the family was accustomed to these 
absences. 

Ernestine began to prattle with the high light nervousness which 
was now habitual to her. 

“ I shall be so glad when Aunt Elizabeth comes after Christmas,” 
she said, trying to make conversation in the immense and hollow 
gloom, which was only dimly lighted by the great crystal chandeliers. 
“ Since Matilda left, I am in such a muddle. So distressing. The 
servants do as tliey wish, serve what they wish.” 

“ You have only to give orders to Mrs. Flaherty,” said Baldur. 
Ernestine raised her finely marked dark brows helplessly. ” But I 
can sec that she thinks I am incompetent,” she protested. “ I order 
goose, and chicken appears. ‘ Geese are not good this time of year,’ 
she will say, without apology. It is very disturbing.” 

There was a little rattle of china, as Hans’s thick blind hand missed 
the saucer with his cup. A long thin stream of coffee trailed across 
the white cloth. Ernestine saw this. She pressed her pale lips together 
in a thin line, and gave her brother a tight exasperated look. Gillespie 
came for>vard quickly, slipped a napkin under Hans’s plate. The old 
man watched hini dully ; his eyes moved like those of an infant’s, 
mechanically without comprehension. His fat body had fallen to^ 
gather, ^se last few months, until it was a shapeless mass. 

His chins hung flabbily on his chest, his cravat awr>'. His fat square 

about I ^ blankness, an abstraction 

about him, as though he were drugged. His broadcloth, his linen 

always so iinmaculatc, now were dusty and stained and wrinkled. His 

fingernails were dirt-rimmcd. But it was his expression that was so 

thfekened so^ 'T abstracted, so lighdcss, so 

tiiickened, so dull Ernestine saw nothing of it. She only knew 

vaguely, diat her father had no vitality any longer, no fierceness no 

In n ""ay, she considered this an improvement 
He was becommg a proper, “ nice ” old man. Besides, 

concern t^r Papi^ 

he would say with a disturbed look, had worked too hard all his life’ 

“S- S'™-; 

ment. “ Papa ought t th« Ac mh and bewilder- 

He ought to realise that he is too old to better hands. 

thankful that he has someone like Prana to —^rpoSt^'lnl 

o 
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management.” She added : “ I have suggested to Franz that he speak 
to Papa, himself, but he is so considerate, so careful of others’ feelings.” 

To this, Baldur had said nothing. But he remembered. ■ He 
particularly remembered, to-night, after his father had given him that 
long strange regard, blind, yet oddly seeing. His own expression 
became dark and sombre, and he ate silently. 

Ernestine had become a pale, thin, shrewish woman, with restless 
eyes and a nervous, irritable manner. Everything annoyed her, except 
Franz, \vhom she adored with a slavish preoccupation. She was large 
with child, and her sallow skin was threaded with visible veins. Her 
small hands, delicate and uncertain, had become brownish in tint, and 
spotted. She brushed her dark curly hair severely about her head, and 
piled it on top unbecomingly. She wore “ wrappers ” at home, of dull 
brown silk or deep blue, severe of line, though ruflled with lace at the 
throat. She imagined that she had become a competent wife and 
mother, and her petulant severity with the servants would have sent 
them packing their bags, had they not been so long in the service of the 
Schmidts. As it was, Mrs. Flaherty, who had assumed the position of 
temporary housekeeper, found it difficult to keep parlour and chamber- 
maids, who all complained of Ernestine’s peevishness and unpredict- 
ability and irritable impatience. They disliked her, while not respecting 
her. Her contradictory orders, her flurries, her complaints, her dis- 
order pfrtiind, impressed them with her futility and lack of sense. The 
children’s governess, Miss Hortense Whitmore, an Englishwoman, 
definitely despised her. 

Ernestine was certain that she, herself, was a brisk competent 
woman, continually frustrated and beset by a family that was most 
unsatisfactory. There was Papa, who was so tiresome, and worse than 
a child himself, and becoming so .feeble and obstinate. There w^ 
Baldur, locked in his rooms, shutting out poor Franz, who loved music 
so, and being so uncivil and sardonic with Franz during their en- 
counters at the dining-table. And worse than all, upholding that 
horrible little Sigmund in his tantrums and his moods, and brooding 
over the child as though he were persecuted and misunderstood, instead 
of having a Mamma who really lived only for her farmly. Baldur was 
really impossible, she had concluded angrily. Truly, it was disgu^np 
the way he smirked at Franz, when Franz attempted a brotherly 
friendliness and amiability, and tried to draw Baldur into a discussion 
of politics, or music, or literature* It was as though Baldur were 
amused by Franz, an impossible and outrageous situation ! And really 
cruel of them all, in view of her present condition. She was so over- 
burdened ! The sei-vants were not like the servants of her giripood, 
swift, respectful, competent, obedient. They were impudent, and pven 
to flouncing out of the house. One ol them had even been gu y o 
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slapping dear little Joseph vigorously, when he playfully bit her on the 

arm. Servants had no understanding of children, no tenderness. 

Simply animals. She had had to discharge one governess, who had 

soundly trounced Joseph for beating Sigmund. Children must learn 

to fight their own battles, she had said largely and indignantly to 

Franz that night. Miss Schultz was a brute. There was actually a 

mark on little Joseph’s check, where the bestial woman had struck him. 

And it was certainly high dme tliat Sigmund learned to be a little man, 

instead of a whining little creature, who frequently flew into impotent 

rages. Miss Whitmor-e had reported that on one occasion he had taken 

a heavy iron figurine and had begun to attack Joseph with it when the 

poor child had only meant a little playful teasing. Only in Franz and 

Joseph did she find comfort and sustenance, she would complain. 

It was a relief to her when Franz, always so considerate, packed her 

and the children and the governess and two maids off to Aysbury Park, 

or the mountains, or Atlantic City in the summer. And he was so 

pleased by the coming of Aunt Elizabeth. She spoke of this often to 

;^ldur, with a smiling, childlike complacency, completely forgetting 

that It was her brother who had suggested Uiis originally. Franz always 

wanted to spare her, she would assert. She had apparently Ibrgotten 

the dream her more intelligent soul had forced upwards into her 
conscious mind. 

It was Franz, too, who agreed with her that this horrible old house 
no longer a fit place for the family. The street was definitely 
deteriorating. Why, there was actually a Hungarian doctor in the next 
block, and a coarse German scientist who had been imported to teach 
at Nazareth s new medical college 1 Such an impossible boorish man, 
not a German like dear Franz or Papa. Possibly even a Tew ' Then 

i^corenTem ‘p " d-^cr Ind more 

ir^hThome H ^ “nsequently it was rarely used 

were so Ti** his smelly old oU lamps and candles. The old 

new When sh^ V, dio^ghts, and distrusted the 

n r had installed a telephone, he had raged for 

Sigh th"^"" 

m h!rS“ rjd r ::sro- itr:; ^rd^LrgW 

Ae mansion which represented to him his lifetime If work and“cc^ 

^a.^ tL srm^es doi^. 'Jut then. 

LSSr mtr\anr’» ‘'-d^lmooSi! 
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Franz, so alive, so robust, so vigorous, forced to live in these 
horrible dark rooms, which had begun to smell of drains and dust and 
mustiness. It was dreadful, but so touching, she would say to Baldur,' 
her dark-rimmed tired eyes shining with love and infatuation. And 
Baldur would listen silently and coldly, thinking those secret thoughts 
which now so infuriated his sister. He knew that Franz did not dare 
insist upon abandoning this house. To do so would awaken Hans to 
a last frantic realisation of what had happened to him. Safe in the 
walls he had built, he retained a last security, a last belief that he still 
lield authority. It was a necessity for Franz to allow him to believe 
this, the while he daily and deftly stripped the old man of his final 
kingship. Wrapped in this false security, this false and pathetic faith, 
he was the more easily undone, the more easily betrayed. Franz was 
satisfied. In the mills, they knew who was master. Even Dietrich 
knew, and had accepted. Day by day, sinking deeper into his sombre 
house, still desperately believing in himself, Hans was an impotent, 
whimpering old dog gnawing his bones, shutdng his eyes whenever he 
could, for the sake of his own reason and his own survival. 

Thinking these many things to-night, Baldur watched his father 
closely. He saw that Hans barely ate anything, that Gillespie carried 
away liis plate almost untouched. He saw that his father was literally 
dying, drawn into that last abstraction of the old and the beaten. 
He saw the blind dead glance, the fumbling hands. He heard the 
deep hoarse sighs. He knew that his father saw nothing, heard 

nothing. , , . 

The meal over, Ernestine fluttered off to the nursery to he^ the 

children’s prayers, and to be sure that Miss Whitmore had not 
neglected to beat an egg into Joseph’s milk, and had not forgotten to 
flavour it, artfully, with coffee. (The dear child had such an aveision 

to milk, just like herself at his age !) , r , . r 

Baldur sat alone with his father, under the spectral light of ^e 
chandelier, which seemed like some palely illuminated stalactite in the 
dim hollow cave of the great room. He sipped a glass J 

the fragile crystal thoughtfully in his slender fingers, and matching 
Hans. The old man sat sunken deeply in his immense carved cha 1. 
His bowed whitened head, round and smooth, ' 

lips ?he diamond on his hand twinkled a little, hke a drowned star. 
""U ^ruL^auTu^dei'LtXneX^ lost,’ pathetically tragic and 
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impotent, Avhich stirred Baldur as no gesture, no wild crying word, no 
broken murmur, could have done. Had his father always been 
retiring, reserved, coldly quiet, his present attitude would have been 
acceptable as natural senility. But Hans, violent, exuberant, bellicose, 
degenerated into this pulpy mass of dumbly agonised flesh, was not to 
be borne with indifference. Baldur had not forgotten the hatred and 
the murderous enmity which Jiad blighted his whole life. Yet even (his 
memory, paradoxically, incrca:scd his compassion and his bitter under- 
standing. Nothing had defeated Hans but Franz Stocsscl. And the 
old man still did not know the nature of the tiring which had destroyed 
him. 

Or did he know, at last ? In this ^Valpurgis Night of a house, in 
this den of monstrous things, had he come to realisation ? Baldur 
looked more closely at those fixed unblinking eyes behind the glasses. 
He looked more closely at the slack hand on the tablecloth. 

He wanted to speak, gently, softly. But he had no words to say. 
Benveen these two was only a horrible memory, too terrible for speech, 
too impassable, like a chasm which could not be bridged. 

Then, very slowly, as if the very lifting of his lids was at the expense 
of a mortal effort^ Hans looked at Baldur in the shadowy dusk of the 
silent room, and Baldur, sitting at the other end of the table, looked 
back. The shining white cloth glimmered between them, with its 
litter of crystal and silver, only half seen in the dusk. Not even the 
voice of a servant could be heard, not the creak of a closing door, not 
a footstep. The snow fell silently outside, and even the wind was still, 
at the far end of the room burned without sound. 

My son, said Hans, and his voice was a hoarse croak. 

Something lurched and fell in Baldur, and something dim made the 

dim room almost dark before him. His fingers tightened on his glass. 

But he rnade no other gesture. “ My son,” Hans had said. He had 

never said it before like this, but always witli derision, fury and 
repudiauon. ' 


Yes, Father,’’ replied Baldur very quietly, 

Hans sighed, and Baldur bit his lip at the sound. Hans stirred o 

,his chair as though his exhausted body had been stricken with a pam 
which, though sharp, was not sharp enough to move tliat dying flcsl 

.4 f n groaned feebly. His hand on the tablecloth lifte 

apd fell. It was not much, but it revealed to Baldur, more eloquentl 

Wrm dissolution the old man was, ho^ 

tormented. Baldur did not nse. He knew, subtly, that if his fathc 

ZZ never b 

said. Sitting on his padded chair as he was, Baldur gave an illusio 
he^ strength, for his head waf so large and s 


« 
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Again Hans groaned, and the sound seemed to rise from his opening 
and dying heart. But his eyes had quickened to a dull fever. 

“ I am sick,” muttered the old man simply. I am dying. My life, 
it is over.” 

Baldur said no quick word of negative, no conventional denial, 
soothing and false. He said only, very softly, in German : “What is it 
you wish me to do, my father ? ” , 

Now Hans had begun to breathe audibly and hoarsely, as though 
struggling for breath. He forced himself upright in his chair. A dark 
suffused hush flowed over his face, and his features became congested. 
Baldur could see his waistcoat throbbing and heaving. The cravat was 
like a twisted rope about his thick neck. He struggled for breath, for 
words to say the things he must say. 

“ That man — it is my mills — my mills they are lost. No more the 
mills are mine. What can I say ? The men like him — the mills, the 
factories, the lands, they are taking from the little men. Like me. Like 
your father. It eats in my heart,” and slowly, poignantly, he struck his 
chest a slow heavy blow with his clenched fists. “ I cannot say what is 

in my heart ” 

“ I know,” said Baldur gently. 

Hans stared. His hand fell on the table, and the fingers unclenched. 
Baldur gazed at his father with infinite compassion, the while Hans’s 
suffused tiny blue eyes gaped at him intensely. Then, very slowly, to 
Baldur’s mournful distress, those eyes filled with acrid and most 
terrible tears, tears like blood seeping upward from his tortured soul. 
Then Hans said heavily, ponderously : “ Ja.” And again, “ Ja.” 
There was silence again. Hans averted his head, stared at the fire. 
Baldur saw his thick porcine profile. It was sombre, sad, no longer 
blank, but only full of comprehension and weighted despair. It had 
lost its chronic brutish expression.. Now it had a kind of solemn 

dignity in it, a tragic nobiUty. , xt u t 

He began to speak once more, almost maudibly : Never have 1 

had a friend. Never have I talked to a man. There were no words. 

Now, in my son, I find my words.” He seemed to be thinking aloud. 

with a sort of humble wonder and grief. . 

“ Yes,” said Baldur very gently. “ But you need not speak. i 


know.” , , I c 

Hans nodded his head, as he still stared at the fire 


“ It is true,” he 


'""'Baldur sighed. “ But you and I know, my fatlier that there is 
nothing we can do. It is not— Franz alone. It is all Amerira. Is it 

good ? Is it bad ? Who can tell ? We cannot stop the flow of change, 

however we may grieve. That is not to be done. 

His voice fell into the silence, as into a dark pit. Baldur thought his 
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father had not heard, for his fixed expression did not change. And 
then, like a soldier proudly surrendering his sword to invincible defeat, 
the old man nodded slowly. 

“ It is true. I must understand it. But there is my daughter. And 
my grandchildren. They must not suffer. You understated that, my 
son?” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand. But what can I do ? ” 

Now the old man turned his head, and a cunning, monkey-like 
look wrinkled his features. 

“ It is for me to do,” he said. 

He tried to get to his feet, but fell back in his chair, panting. Baldur 
went to him, and held out his hand. The old man stared atihim, first 
at his face, compassionate, gentle, smiling, comprehending everything, 
and then at the outstretched hand. Then, very slowly, he gave Baldur 
his hand. Baldur was alarmed at its coldness and dampness. But he 
continued to smile. Hans’s features worked like those of a child who 
is about to burst into loud weeping. Then, without speaking, he 
leaned on that hand, and that arm, .and forced himself to his feet. 

They went up the great winding staircase together. Hans’s eyes 
moved over the stairs, over the walls, over the stained \vindow, as 
though he were seeing them for the first time, or the last. They said 
nothing. Hans’s feet seemed numb and stumbling. It was he, not 
Baldur, who was now the cripple. 

Baldur took him to his room. At the doonvay they halted. 

“ Good-night, my father,” said Baldur gravely. 

Hans was silent. He regarded his son with a long strange look. 
And then he spoke, almost whisperingly : 

” Good-night, my son. Good-night, my son.” 






0 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Night after night, listening to sombre January winds, Baldur had 
waited for Franz Stoessel to come to him. 

He knew he would come. At the dinner table no one could have 
been more suave, quiet and considerate than Franz, no one more 
conventional and impersonal. He was gentle and courteous to his wife, 
amiable to the sententious and dolorous “ Auntie Elizabeth, smilingly 
indulgent to her “impossible” children, Richard and Marcia. 
(Baldur knew how much iron self-control that involved, for he had long 
known that Franz detested the young.) With Baldur, he maintained a 
quiet and aloof dignitv. Baldur sat now in his father’s empty seat, 
though he knew that Ernestine had privately protested to Franz with 
considerable indignation. In these days Baldur had come to admire 
Franz, not reluctantly, but wholeheartedly, as he always admired the 
valorous. He knew now that Franz had a species of real valour, al the 
more amazing when one was aware of his real emptiness and long 
chronic fear. Baldur also knew that this valour, though compounded m 
no small part of hypocrisy, self-seeking and opportunism and falseness, 
nevertheless had a measure of genuine verity. It canTe from his blood, 
which, though denied for years, had in it the elements which made 
Emmi Stoessel inflexible, honest, and grimly shining with integrity. 

Baldur, these days, was frequently overcome with fresh wonder at 
the complexity of the human spirit, in which all 
could live in comparatively peaceful juxtaposition with 
was no bright-eyed enthusiast, who believed men were either good or 

evil He wis contemptuous of those who declared that evil was ^ 

result of childhood obstacles and handicaps, or perverse 
sending. (As well declare, he would say, that stoics and_ear^- 

quakes and cyclones, came not from a 

hut from some malignant causes outside of, and in spite o , 
ficent, but irom some earthquakes and cyclones in the human spirit 

were as inherentTn it as werelts social “ gLdnesses.” They must be 
reckoned with dispassionately.. It was fc'Jy ^^own. 

Men were born with them, ^ot o^eyly amazed 
with crooked noses or straight.) ruthlps.^ ^he cruel and the 

that Franz Stoessel tlie exped.cn display this 

sS^dufte* He was 

was genuinely kind and gentle | a Mrs. Dolly 

was truly fond of a certain u^d come upon other 

Harrow, and her three young daughters, and he had come up 
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occasions, believed by Franz to be secret, when he had displayed 
evidences of selflessness, courage and understanding. Consistency in 
character, thought Baldur, is found only in the novels of Charles 
Dickens and others of his school. The one real fact in human nature 
is inconsistency. 

He did not feel a new respect or softness for Franz in the recog- 
nition of his valour. It did not surprise him. He did not think, 
foolishly : “ I had underrated him. I have done him some injustice.” 
He did not discard all his knowledge ol Franz’s wickednesses with the 
large and emotional cry of : ” He is really an excellent person, whom 
I have wronged ! ” He merely accepted the valour as anotlier one of 
Franz’s attributes which he had not heretofore recognised. It did not 
increase either his respect or contempt for Franz. It only increased his 
comprehension, and heightened his interest. 

Knowing that he would come to him, Baldur, that he must come, 
Baldur was, nevertheless, surprised at the long delay. He had expected 
the coming within two weeks of Hans’s death, just alter Christmas. 
But now it was nearly the end of January, and Franz had not come. 
Baldur’s interest and curiosity were enhanced. He had come to find 
life very exciting recently. What was delaying Franz ? Baldur did 
not for an instant believe that it was resignation, or compromise. He 
knew Franz too well. In fact, only he of all who knew and had known 
Franz, really understood him. But still Franz did not come. He 
treated his brother-in-law with reserve and politeness. He never spoke 
of the mills. He sat at Baldur’s left hand at the table, paler, thinner, 
less vital, perhaps, in a physical way, than usual. But what he lost 
in physical vitality he had regained in a vitality of spirit, which had 
made him grim, silent, more inexorable, more dangerous. Baldur 
would frequently and covertly study him, obser\'ing 'ihc new sharpness 
in eyes never soft at best, the new hardness of a mouth once given to • 
easy smiles, the new deep line in the high light foreliead, the new 
chiselling of the planes of cheek and chin and temple. Baldur knew 

j ji Y?®, Franz, when suffering, were 

deadly. If he could kill me, thought Baldur with amusement, he 

would do so. A little more courage, a little more cunning, a little less 
caution, and, perhaps, a little less valour, and he would contrive that I 
shou^ld have an “ accident ” of some sort. But he lacks daring. 

Baldur ^ew that Franz had frequently been daring in his life. But 
It was not the daring of the true adventurer, the true reckless of spirit 
There was too inuch of the German in him. He dared only when he 
had npthmg to lose, and when he had a fair chance of gain Then 
he was completely ruthless. But never would he sacrifice, for one 
gesture of daring, what he had already secured. 

WKs It patience that was delaying Franz’s coming ? The patience 
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of tile German who never moved except when he had a fair chance of 
succeeding ? Sometimes Baldur, with pleasant excitement, suspected 
that Franz was playing a cat-and-mouse game with him, that he was 
trying to lull him into indifference or boredom. He had come to 
accept this latter theory in a measure, for though Franz’s voice was 
always grave, measured, courteous and calm with him^ his eyes were 
like bits of polished steel. Franz was watching him. Baldur pretended 
that he was unaware ol this. And now he began to try to hasten 
Franz’s coming by assuming an air of languid unawareness and for* 
getfulncss. Was he deceiving Franz-?. At times he had been impressed 
witii Franz’s acuteness with regard to human nature. And then he had 
discovered that Franz was acutconly when confronting those attributes 
in another with which he was familiar, having found them in himself. 
Attributes which he did not possess puzzled and infuriated him, 
rendered him helpless and confused. Had he been a Frenchman, 
a Latin, a Jew, an Oriental, Franz would, by delicate intuition, have 
been able to understand alien attributes. But Germans never under- 
stood the nature of others unlike them. That accounted for an obtuse- 
ness which puzzled, amused or alarmed other races. At the end, some 
day, Baldur would think, wc shall have to reckon with this ominous 
and dangerous obtuseness. Since i860 the world had had to reckon 
with it three times, to its dismay, its wounds, and its shock. What did 
the future hold ? (Baldur, though half-German himself, never thought 
of himself as anything but an American, as alien to Franz as a China- 


man.) 

Then, one night, Franz came. 

At the dinner-table Franz had been even paler than usual, even 
more silent. There was an abstraction about him, gloomy and sombre. 
When Ernestine, in her adoration, had fluttered about him anxious^, 
he replied to her tremulous inquiries by saying that he was tired. He 
had answered her patiently and gently. His eye, Baldur had obse^^, 
became less hard when he looked at her. Was it fondne^, or 
tion ? Was he, at last, grateful for her unquestioning adoration n a 

world which had become somewhat too 

doubted that a little, though he did not discard the idea. Or “ 
giving, tor Baldur’s benefit, and subsequent softening, an “‘‘ribiuon 
of husbandly appreciation ? Baldur subscribed to this jheory n^ a 
little. He had noticed that Franz was less malicious with his wife^^ce 
Hans’s death, especially in Baldur s presence, less obscurely ridK^ 
less jocose. He must be carrying this attitude over even 
privicy between husband and wife, for Ernesune no ‘onger had tl^ 
faintly lost and bewildered expression when emerging fioni 

Baldur watched closely that night. Suddenly he knew that this 
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the night when Franz would come to him. He listened to Ernestine’s 
urging that Franz “ retire ” immediately after dinner. He heard Franz 
agree that “ that might be best.” Husband and wife left the dining- 
room together, Ernestine, small and frail and ageing, fluttering at his 
elbow. Baldur, smiling a little to himself, went up to his rooms. 

He drew the heavy draperies across the face of the dark wet night 
outside. He stirred up his fire. He placed Uvo glasses and a decanter of 
cognac on a little table. He opened a box of cigars, put i'resh cigarettes 
in a silver box beside it. Then he sat down near his fire, opened a 
book, read and waited. The ficelight fell in long fluttering shadows 
over the quiet austerity of the great studio. The high-beamed ceiling 
was lost in dusk. The few chairs stood waiting emptily. The wind 
mourned at the shrouded windows. Baldur did not glance at the 
mahogany clock which ticked on the mantel. He reckoned that it 
would be an hour or two before Franz came. He read quietly. Above 
liis head hung Irmgard’s portrait, and it seemed to watch and wait abo, 

Baldur, thinking of this night which must come, had contemplated 
it with anticipatory amusement. But for some reason he was not 
now amused. He was only quiet. He was reading Madame Bovary, 
which was one of his favourites. Nevertheless, he believed that Flaubert 
had touched only the surface in his analysis of the unhappy woman 
and this irritated him. Absorbed, the hours went by. He aroused 
^mself with a start. The clock chimed .a soft eleven. He frowned. 
Had his judgment been wrong ? Surely it was too late for Franz to 
come now. The house was sleeping. 

Thd-e was a curious quality, to the slumber of the great old house 
hideous as it was m a sort of formless deformity of stone and brick* 
It was when the mansion slept that Baldur realised with' what intensity 
and repulsion he hated it. Then it lay like an unconscious giant, all its 
uglmess. Its sinister outlines, its brooding darkness, revealed. No 
matter how high the fires were piled, how well the new central heatine 
worked, there was a dank coldness like a vault or an underground 
cavern about it. Since poor Hans’s death, this quaUty had seemed to 
Uiicken, to become dense, like a fog. Once Baldur had heard Ernestine 
mention that they would soon be thinking of a new home in the 
^burbs, a bright, pretty house, with flowed and grass and trees.” 
Baldur, who knew the reason why Franz had remained while Hans 

rhimsHf "Sr'' becaus: 

He stared at the fire, listening to its slow dropping of coals, louder 
now in the Stygian sullness, and to the ticking of the clock, dropping 

•‘nock at the Tor 

subdued, but firm. It was Frana. Baldur began to smile ureSsfiblv’ 
then composed his features. He called gravely to enter 
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FrAnz came in. Baldur watched him with deep curiosity. Yes, he 
had lost much weight. He was no longer sleek and suave, like a well- 
fed blond seal or well-scrubbed hog. He was no longer pink. His fine 
broadcloth, dark and smooth, seemed too large for him. His linen was 
immaculate, his cravat was tied with its old fastidiousness. Leaner, 
quieter, not smiling, there was a dangerous fixed quality about him, 
which held Baldur’s attention. Those eyes were the eyes of a deadly 
enemy. His pale wide lips were smooth and pale, faintly glistening. 
He moved with sureness and quickness. He did not smile. He sat 
down on the opposite side of the fireplace, and the two men looked 
intently at each other. 

“ It is time for a talk between us,” said Franz, in a hard voice. 

Baldur inclined his head, gravely and courteously, without speaking. 

Franz had expected a look of mocking or ironic surprise, a light 
superficial word, which was Baldur’s usual manner whenever he 
approached him. He was sombrely angered at Baldur’s gravity, his 
polite indifference, and a cold shaft of flame sprang from his eyes to 
the other man’s. His pale lips stretched in a grimace, and Baldur 
saw the sudden white gleam of teeth, like those of a savage. Dangerous, 
he commented again to himself, and felt a thrill of amused and 
contemptuous excitement. What does he expect ? Does he actually 
believe he can frighten me with his hating looks and his murderom 
eyes ? And yet, he felt compassion again for this man driven by himself, 
sometimes against his own will, sometimes against the cry of his own 


^ ^Fi^nz caught his breath and his nostrils distended. He was trying 
to control himself, trying to be cold and calm over his inward passion 

d y 

“ I have decided to take my wife and children away,” he said in a 
low harsh voice. ” Perhaps to another city.” He paused. ‘ Perhaps 

“ Indeed,” murmured Baldur, inclining his head again thought- 
fully. His expression was all brotherly interest. ** The climate, they 

“’"’He law thrspTsmodic clenching of Franz’s fists their sudden 
relaxincr as though at a command. His body retained its calm, but 
Baldurl'elt its iron coldness and tenseness as though Franz s flesh were 
his own When Franz suddenly smiled, he felt the aching of his own 

facial muscles. 

“ You will miss Sigmund, said Franz. ^ i r, RolHur He 

There was a little silence. All compassion for him 
felt his heart grow molten with detestation, contempt, 
a small bitter fear. Deep in his large blue eyes the ominous spark grew. 

But he said, very quietly : 
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“ Yes, I shall miss Sigmund. However, you must let me sec him 
often. He is my heir, you know.” He paused, then continued tran- 
quilly, watching Franz : “ The mills, of course. Everything. However, 

1 have decided, in the event you leave, to sell the mills. Not to the 
Sessions Company.” He shook his head, gently smiling. ” No. No. 
To Carnegie. He has already made me a private offer through his 
agents.” 

In his mind he reverted to his father’s tongue, and thought : 
Schweinehund, I have you there ! 

It gave him a savage and even violent pleasure to sec Franz’s face, 
to observe his efforts to maintain a control fast slipping, to watch him 
use his actor’s ability, so transparent now, to impress his brother-in-law. 
He watched the indulgent smile, in which there was no real indulgence, 
spread over Franz’s haggard and ghastly face, already faintly glistening 
with moisture. He watched the blond eyebrows lift, as thougli in 
affectionate surprise. * His own face, calm and pale, became grim 
and fixed. 

“ To Carnegie ? But that is foolish. If you sell, you will of course 
sell to me.” And then Baldur heard his indrawn breath, harsh and 
painful. 

Baldur stretched out his hand calmly, took a cigarette, extended a 
wax taper to the fire. He lit the cigarette, and indicated the box of 
cigars to Franz. “ Excellent,” he murmured. 

Franz took a cigar, and Baldur courteously lit it with his taper. He 
saw the trembling of Franz’s fingers, and despite himself, he felt a 
thrill of compassion again. But, he thought, if you will play, then I will 
play with you. I am a better master of playing than you, my good 
murderous friend. You play as a German plays, not even trying to 
understand your adversary. For that, you will have to suffer a little. 

He said aloud : “ What price ? ” 

The cigar almost fell from Franz’s' fingers as he held it to his lips. 
Then he withdrew it. His face had come alive, and tense, and viciously 
relieved. He relaxed. But his hand still trembled. 

“ What is your price ? ” he countered. 

Baldur stared at him with a strange expression. Then he stood up,, 
faced the fire, standing in his complete deformed profile before Franz. 
In spite of his efforts, his voice shook. 

You haven’t sufficient money to buy — my mills. You must 
understand that at once.” 

He turned his face to Franz, and his eyes were full of anger, sadness 
and contempt. 

“ Are you never honest ? Must you always think other men are 

like you ? Must you always lie, and expect nothing but lies from 
others ? ” . 
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Franz did not answer. He could not look away from Baldur. But 
his face became congested, crimson. His temples, beneath his thick 
yellow hair, became knotted with purple veins. Then he stood up 
suddenly. He threw his cigar into the fire. His fists clenched again. 
All at once his wild savagery, his rage, his hatred, his frustration and 
despair, boiled to the surface, and he could no longer control himself. 
He began to speak in a turmoil of furious gasping words, hurling them 
at Baldur like stones, stones flung by a vehement but distraught hand. 
And he spoke in German. 

“ What are these mills ? I have made them ! They are mine ! 
Even you must admit that ! All my life, it is in these mills ! They were 
nothing. They were failing. Do you hear? Failing! I took them, and 
made them what they are ! Your father,” and his face, his voice, were 
terrible in their hatred, their malignancy, “ your father ! ” He paused, 
and the crimson turned purplish in his swollen face ; he struggled for 
breatli. “ I had every reason to believe, from what he said, from the 
things he did, that the mills would be left, rightfully, to me ! You had 
no need of them. They were nothing to you. You knew nothing of 
them, cared less. But they were nune ! ” He struck himself a dull blow 
on the chest with his fist, and in his mad and almost insane sincerity, 
there was nothing melodramadc in the gesture. “ It is not I who lied. 
It was your father ! For some reason, at the last, he turned against 
me ” He glared at Baldur, and then was silent, his voice choking in 


his throat. 

Baldur regarded him silently, with deep gravity. Then he said : 
“ You are quite right. I agree with you. The mills ought to have been 
left to you. My father turned against you, yes. Because he was old. 
Because he hated and dreaded this new day of industrial development. 
He smiled slightly. “ You see, we agree much better when you are 
honest, when you play no games with me, when you are yourselt, 

instead of a controlled counterfeit gentleman, and a liar.” 

Franz, still choked by his fury and despair, was completely be- 
wildered. His colour paled, until he was ghastly again. He was 
trembling violently. He was compelled to reach out h^ , 

grasp the mantelpiece to support himself. And he looked at Baldur 
without comprehension, and even with an idiot’s look of complete 
blankness. Then his mouth began to twitch, and a muscle stretched 

and throbbed in his drawn cheek. ,r t< x. n 

“ Nevertheless,” said Baldur, seating himself, the mills are imne. 

Willed to me. out of my father’s bewilderment, 

the mills belong^ to me. The mills you have made f 

your cleverness, your opportunism, your greed and ‘'elentlcKn^ and 
Lpioitation of your betters. Is this fair ? Logically, and as a civUised 
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man, I am compelled to answer ‘ no.’ It is not fair. But ironically, and 
I appreciate irony, it is fair. The idea gave my father the only pleasure 
he had had since lie was unfortunate enough to have known you. Do 
not look at me like that. But it was a misfortune, in a way, for him, 
was it not ? Let us be honest. You took from him everything that 
made his life worth living. You took his self-respect, and his vanity, 
for he had met in you a worse rascal than himself. And he did pride 
himself on his rascality ! ” He smiled with humour, a humour which 
Franz most visibly did not appreciate. 

Baldur fitted his slender fingers together so that they formed a 
fragile tent. He smiled at them, as though they were a pattern of 
intense jocularity. 

“ I do not agree with my father, as I have said. * Industry must go 
on.’ But why ? Do not mind me. I am given to improper reflections. I 
see no progress in an ever-growing industrial civilisation. But that is 
because I have the spirit of a recluse, and men of action are always 
detestable to me. I am not incomprehensible ? ” 

Again Baldur saw the gleam of Franz’s teeth, like a flash in his 
lead-coloured face. He saw the narrowed eyes, in which something 
unhuman and monstrous eddied and swirled. 

You are not incomprehensible,” said Franz. 

But you would kill me if you dared, thought Baldur, with enjoy- 
ment. He made a large gesture, deliberately intending to inflame the 
other more. 

“ If I had my way — and who knows but what I will ? — I would turn 
these mills back to the workere, who, speaking in fairness, really deserve 
them, and own them. It is they, after all, who have made it possible 
for you to be a rich man. Ah, but there I am becoming improper 
again ! Men of my kind are not realists. But when I think of this, 
I come against another logic : in another sense, the mills really do 
belong to you. In fact, they belong to all of us ! ” 

He smiled blandly, pleased, assuming an expression of childlike 
surprise as though he had come upon some sweet shining truth. 

Franz had become as white, cold and rigid as death. Baldur, with 
sudden admiration, studied him. He admired the qiiiet voice when 
the otlier spoke : 

” You have^asked me to be honest. I now ask you to be honest. 
You are playing with me. Speak honestly. This is too serious to me.” 

Baldur nodded his head, and his look became stern. 

“ Play, then, with fools. Not with me. I know a few tricks'of my 
own. Will you sit down ? ” 

Franz sat down. They surveyed each other with gravity and with 
bitterness. And then Baldur knew that he had not been mistaken in 
believing that this man possessed valour. He knew, also, that those who 
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had valour deserved a measure oi respect even from enemies. For 
valour was not courage, which was purely a physical phenomenon, and 
not more to be admired than the animal strength and brutality of a 
wild beast, or the mane of a hon, or the audacity of a tiger. Valo^ 
frequently accompanied cowardice, fear and despair, and was admir- 
able because it surmounted them in one supreme gesture. In his 
valour, Franz was not a German. He was only a man. The true 

German had courage, but no valour. * 

His thoughts finally dissolved the bitterness in Baldur s level gaze. 

He said, almost kindly : a- • ij 

“ I have discovered something about you, Franz. To you, it would 

seem contemptible, if I explained it. I do not find it contemptible. It 
deserves candour and honesty, and demands dignity in my treatment 


^Franz’s eyes narrowed craftily. He smiled slightly, and because of 
the inexplicable stroking of his vanity, he felt an odd 
Baldur, and an ease. Colour returned to his face. His hand had 
stopped its ceaseless trembling. Yet, Baldur sensed a vvanness in him. 
He is trying to maintain the mysterious thing which has aroused my 
admiration, he thought, even though he does not know what it is. 

“ I shall not waste ydur time, Franz. I do not want to waste my 
own time. You spoke of going to Windsor. At first, I thought that was 
a crude lie on your part, calculated to force rne to some of your teims. 

I do not think it i^ a lie now. Tell me about it.” 

His vanity again stroked, Franz said candidly : I was not lying. 
Since your father’s death, I have been to see Jules Bouchard. He has 
offered to make me Vice-President of Sessions, at a very 
We have been having some very 

fewvcars He wants to use me. But I can play his game ! We can have 
a ve^ fine time playing games ^«th each otlier ! I 
some of them. He knows that. He would enjoy my winning, if 1 were 
clever enough. I have seriously thought of accepting his otter. 

“ Whv ^ ” asked Baldur coolly. , j 

Franz hesitated. He dropped his eyes. S^ouldhehc? 
up swiftly, furtively, to see Baldur watching him closely, ^he accused, 
damned cripple, who saw everything 1 He must “ndnue to 
truth and the truth was strange and unfamiliar to him. 

• hV said • “ As I have told you, I have made these mills of your 

father^ blause I believed I wLld have them when he died. I can 
Ltr^^ly lor myself, never for others, never for ‘family ' am - 

made in that way. The instinct of a German is in, and foi, his la y 

I lack that instinct. I can think only of myself, 

remained here, I thought, I wou d be working tor 

for my cliildren. That is intolerable to me, especially when I remem 
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that I would be, in a large way, only your hireling. That is not 
sufficient. I would prefer to work for a stranger, for Jules Bouchard. 

He added : Will you not sell the mills to me ? ” 

But Baldur said : “ I see. I understand." He was silent for a 
moment, then resumed : “ The mills are nothing to me. I can sell 
them, of course. But not to you. Why? Because I do not want you to 
have them that way.” He looked at Franz blandly, and Franz's jaw 
tightened, and again his eyes were cold and haling flame. But he said 
nothing. 

Baldur said reflectively : “ You cannot ‘ work ’ for me, because you 
have your pride. I understand that, too. I understand many things. 1 
have said I care nothing for the mills. But they arc my hold on you. 
I do not trust you, you see,” he continued, smiling. 

There was a long pause. Then Baldur said : “ I will make you an 
offer. I hold the controlling interest in the Schmidt Steel Company, 
and I intend to keep it. That is, if you remain. If you do not remain, I 
shall sell them. Do not think for a moment that 1 shall regret this. I 
would prefer to be rid of them.” 

A spasm, as of acute and aching pain, passed over Franz’s face. But 
he listened intently, hardly breathing. 

“ I hold the controlling interest,” repeated Baldur. ” Nevertheless, 
if you wish, I shall make you president of the mills. I shall be a ‘ silent ’ 
chairman, never interfering with you, not even if some of the things 
you do in the mills strike me as outrageous. I am not concerned witlt 
social justices, or what you do. I am not a reformer. I shall retain the 
interest, if you remain with me, solely to have a hold on you.” 

Why ? ” asked Franz in a low voice. 

“ Because of Sigmund,” said Baldur coldly. 

There was still another silence. Baldur observed Franz with great 
intentness, reading all his dark and obscure and malignant thoughts. 
Then he said : “ However, if you think to use me through the child, 
you are wasting your time. Take the child away, and I assure you that 
I shall- forget him. 1 can always forget what I want to forget. But if 
you remain, I have my demands also.” 

Franz looked at him and said : ‘‘ What are they ? ” 

That you leave the child to me. Listen carefully. I do not ask 
that you abandon the child to me, or that you live in continued fear 
that 1 shall be blackmailing you, and that if you do not please me by 
some treatment of him, I shall put unfair pressure on you. I could not 
endure such a life, for I am very lazy, very inert, and do not like un- 
pleasantnesses. But I do ask that we have a secret between us, and 
that in matters I consider important, you will consult with me about 
T^'t consideration, I have the final decision. 
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Franz bit his lip. His eyes studied Baldur long and deeply, under 
his thick blond brows drawn and knitted and knotted together. Then 
he said : “ And the mills 

“ I shall leave my shares to Sigmund. But he shall not inherit 
them until you and I are both dead. He will never know of this 
arrangement, however.” 

His expression became stern and melancholy. “ This is a curious 
pact. It is yours to accept or refuse.” 

Franz stood up abruptly and walked to the windows. He flung 
aside the draperies, and stared out into the wailing darkness. Without 
glancing at him, and looking only at the sinking fire, Baldur said 
softly : 

‘‘ You are the child’s father. I ask you to treat him with a little 
more justice. But even if you continue as you have done, tormenting 
him, haling him, I shall do nothing more than to try to alleviate his 
misery, as I have always done. You do not care for him. That is your 
misfortune and his. But more your misfortune. Sometimes I believe 
you have tormented him to hurt me. I must ask you not to do that 
again. That is the least I can ask. I do not demand, however. I 
believe that there is some humanity in you, some latent decency. Try 


to exercise it. 

“ Suppose, however, that you decide to leave me. You will go to 
Sessions. You will be hampered there. By Jules Bouchard. I haVe seen 
him only once or twice. You know more about him than I do. I ask 
you to reflect on him, -and consider if he will be a better master than I. 
Or if you will go farther with him. You will not even make as much 
money ! And you will certainly not have the freedom, the authority. 
Perhips, however, that will not be so important to you as thwarting 


Franz, not turning, said in a muffled voice : “ Notlimg is so im- 
portant to me as doing what I have been doing, in these mills. I have 
never let personal considerations interfere with anything I wish to do. 
Baldur looked reflectively at the fire, and said quietly : You 


I'Yani'came back. He sat clown slowly. Again, he was pale^ 
“ Yes,” he said deliberately. “ I would be a fool to refuse. You have 

°'^''And?hen>7lhe"first time since he had entered to-mght, 

he looked at Irmgard’s portrait on the wall above Baldur s head^ 
Baldur though he did not lift his eyes from the fire, knew that he 
looked’ and Lain, he felt admiration for this man who could forget 
“hinfin his one supreme purpose, his own />; hmute 

poc7r, his own love for himself, though it was a love deeply inter 

mingled with profound hatred. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Each morning the children came in to see their parents after their 
nursery breakfast. Because iFranz could not endure breakfast in the 
chill gloomy vault of the dining-room, his own breakfast, and Ernes- 
tine’s, was served in what he considered the only cheerful room in the 
house. After Mrs. Schmidt’s death, her large chamber had been 
converted into a “morning-room” for Ernestine, and assisted by 
Baldur’s suggestions, she had made it into a sunny, gaily-coloured and 
comfortable apartment, with much emphasis on yellow, coral and light- 
green. She had, in late years, manifested her mother’s desire for dark- 
ness and heaviness and sombre draperies, which Baldur, seconded by 
Franz, had declared to be sickly and disheartening. At times, these 
days, she found the sunlight a little overpowering, and the colours of 
the room not too flattering to her increasing sallowness and pallor, but 
Franz declared the room to be gay and cheerful and homelike. This 
was enough for her. Because he liked flowers, every vase and bowl 
overflowed, even in winter, with masses of soft bloom and sprays of 
ferns. The fire burned in a grate beneath a simple white-marble 
mantelpiece, over which hung a large canvas of yellow roses. (Mrs. 
Trenchard, that dolorous and sententious lady, declared that the room 
was “ vulgar,” and had no “ elegance nor air.” This, however, did 
not discourage Franz, who said privately to his wife that there was 
“ air and air,” with different connotations.) 

In this room he could be amiable, and assume, without much 

trouble, an aspect of paterfamilias. He could even endure his wife’s 

company for an hour, in the midst of this warm gaiety of colour. He 

could be indulgent to his sons, throwing them a word from behind his 

morning newspaper and the cloud of smoke from his cigar. In truth 

he felt relaxed in thU room, whether the early winter morning 

demanded gas-lights or fire, or whether rain gushed in cataracts at the 
widely exposed windows. 

The January winds and rain had halted in the night, but there was 
an iron silence, an iron gloom, about the air, the sky and the earth 
to-day Moreover, it had become very cold, and tiny icicles had 
formed on ^e window-ledges. Ernestine, in her crimson-velvet 
peignoir, which was trimmed with bands of white ermine, shivered 
involuntarily as she sat before the fire, her feet on the brass fender 
Always conscious of her seniority over her husband, and increasingly 
conscious of her swollen body and shrinking sallow features, she 
attempted a coquettish hair-dress. Her front hair was banged and 
frizzed in the latest mode, the back and sides swirled to a large bun 
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on tlie top of her head. But because it lacked vitality and youth, there 
were always a number of untidy and frayed locks straggling over her 
thin neck, which had lost its former whiteness and innocence. Lost, too, 
was the former delicate shyness and the fragile, uncertain gaiety she 
had possessed as a young woman, qualities Hans had loved. There had 
once been a pathetic eagerness about her, and a sweetness, a softness. 
All these had been replaced, and the impulsiveness, too, by a fretful and 
chronic semi-invalidism, a slight but constant hysteria, a melancholy 
and tired uncertainty. And a feverish bewilderment, both painful 
and tedious to her associates. Moreover, she had developed a peevish- 
ness with every one but Franz, with whom she was always nervously 
fearful, solicitous, eager to please, adoring and possessive, yet servile. 
Her absorption in him had given her once-soft and upcurling lips a 
hysterical, half-parted droop, imparting to her countenance a look of 
blankness and instability, tier feeble health, rapidly declining, had 
sallowed her complexion, and had encircled her eyes with dark-streaked 
circles. Even her eyes had lost something of their large simplicity and 
childlike ingenuousness, which had been replaced by a wandering and 
febrile stare. She looked much as her mother had looked at her age, 


and .the resemblance was markedly increasing every day. Her voice, 
once high and sweet, had sharpened, developing an undertone ol 
petulance. Because of brown spots on her small thin hands, she affected 
much frothing of lace at the sleeves, and many rings, which repulsed 
Franz, who liked simplicity and cleanness in womfen, or, in some 
women, healthy exuberance and sparkle. There was something in 
Ernestine which he found unhealthy and unclean, no matter her 
perfumes and her soap. Perhaps this was because her body, in spite 
of two pregnancies, remained flat and immature, and without vitality. 
Her shrivelled flesh and bad colour, her ringed eyes and fluttering 
hands made him distend his nostrils as though they had encountered 
a fetid odour, which revolted him. At one time, during the early 
years of their marriage, he had sometimes liked a certain illusive 
delicacy in her, a certain light laugh and innocent eagerness. These had 
'rone leaving an ageing woman full of pains and weariness behind, a 
wom’an who disgusted him with her love and her hands, which gave 
him, in his health and strength, a sense of personal violation. 

He had not forgotten Irmgard. But the singular quality ot his mind 
prevented him from concentrating upon her to the hurt of his ambmons 
■ind his expediency. However, she remained 1°' him a symbol of ttat 
cleanness and freshness which he secretly loved, and "hmh became 
all the more precious to him in this atmosphere of cloying ^domuon 
dark corners, gloomy corridors and close unaired smells. Whe^e 
thought of Irmgard, he seemed to see her on a high windy hilltop, 
silhouetted against a brilliant blue sky. He had never seen her like 
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this, with the odours of sweet hay and pungent fields heavy about her, 
and sun on her hair and on her lifted profile. Yet, he was sure he liad 
really seen it, and the memory tormented him when he was alone at 
night. Somewhere in his mind the clue lurked, tantalising, yet 
promising a momentous revelation if could find it. He still searched 
for Irmgard, but without much hope, and now, without much passion. 
She had become a dream to him, as she was a dream to Baldur. But 
the dream made his life with Ernestine all the more unbearable, and 
increased his hatred for his wife, and his disgust. However, his self- 
control, which came from his shrewd and scheming lack of imagination, 
made him put aside anything which might distract him and give him 
pain. Baldur suspected hypocrisy in Franz’s blandness and amiability. 
But there was more than hypocrisy. There ^^•as self-protectivencss, and 
a real ability to make the most of the passing moment, and the passing 
acquaintance. 

He had a curiosity about his children, half-instinctive, half- 
malicious, and so he endured Ernestine’s cosy and maternal interviews 
with the little boys in the morning. He would put down his paper and 
smile at them indulgently and pleasantly. He would rally them, 
chuck diem under their chins, tease them more than a little, then 
admonishing them with a sudden hard sternness w'hich , Sigmund 
found distracting, he would yawn, rise, kiss his ivife on her flabby tkin 
cheek, pat the boys on the head, and leave. For the rest of the day 
he never gave them a thought. 

Ernestine had a headache this morning. The headaches her 
physician dscribed to her “ delicate condition.” But she rememliered 
that she had been having them for years. She detested the thought of 
spectacles, which would enhance her appearance of seniority, and, fond 
of reading romantic and grandiloquent novels, she would squint for 
hours over fine close print. Thereafter, she would be exhausted and 
almost blind. Last night she had read until three in the morning, 
not putting down her book until she heard Franz’s soft feline steps on 
the carpet in the corridor. She had hurriedly blown out her bedside 
lamp, pretending to sleep. Never did she reproach him for these long 
mysterious absences at night. Something instinctive warned her 
against the revelation which would bring her agony, for she had no 
doubt, in her subconscious mind, that Franz would take a malevolent 
pleasure in telling her? if she asked. But, consciously, she told herself 
that she pretended sleep because he would be annoyed at this threat 
to her health in long sleepless hours of reading. 

The little boys came in, having eaten their breakfast. They were 
small for their nine years, but they were neat in their tight little 
trousers, long black stockings and buttoned boots, and dark-blue 
blouses wiUt wide, braid-trimmed sailor collars. Their boots shone ; 
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ihcir hair was brushed and smoothed until it gleamed. Joseph was 
slightly smaller than his twin, and quicker, and more given to quick 
sly grins. Sigmund walked reluctantly one step in Joseph’s rear, his 
diminutive triangular face watchful and somewhat sullen. There was 
a bruise on his cheek. 

Ernestine held out her arms to them with a wide dramatic gesture. 
" My darlings ! ” she fluted, in her high voice which had for some time 
taken on a thin trcmour. She never lost the hope that her children 
would spring lovingly into her arms, and she would hold them to her 
breast, looking wide-eyed and smiling over their heads at Franz. 
(There was just such a picture in the novel she was now reading : 
Mrs. Smitherley's Secret Loves.) She was enamoured of the picture she 
would make, but the picture never materialised. Joseph invariably 
sidled over to her, crab-wise, impatiently evading her arms, and letting 
her warm kiss touch his ducking ear. Then he would dart away, on 
some restless errand of exploration. Sigmund, however, would ap- 
proach within a wary two feet of her, and would hang back as she 
would literally drag him to her knee. There he would suffer a kiss on 
his cheek. He did not move. He would merely grow rigid and very 
stiff. She would, at the last, have to push him away whh a half- 
playful, half-impatient laugh. “ Such a cold child,” she would say, and 
in<her smile was something repellent and inimical. 

The same pantomime transpired this morning. Franz found it 
enjoyable. He knew what Ernestine wished, and what she thought, 
and he- found her invariable frustration one of the happier moments 
of his morning. Consequently, his smile for his children would be 
genuinely amiable and amused, as if he were grateful. He found 
nothing pathetic in the scene. He never considered the heart-hunger 
behind the dramatics. He only knew that Ernestine produced this little 
play in order to seduce him into a fresh realisation of their own 
intimacy as parents of these children. His satisfaction at her wistful 
disappointment and frustrated sickly sentimentality made him feel 
quite a real, if only momentary, fondness for the little boys. They 
were conspirators with him against the unhealthincss which was their 

There was a smudge of egg on Joseph s upper hp this morning, and 
Ernestine complainingly called him back to her. Protesting, scowling, 
tlic little fellow returned to her, struggled whild she wiped off me egg 
with a wisp of handkerchief saturated with eau de cologne. (Always, 
m late years, the children were nauseated by that strong lemon odour, 
for it reminded them of their mother’s morning-room, her damp thin 
hands, her aura of ill-health and forlornness.) In the meantime, 
Sigmund waited rigidly for his mother to comment pecvijly on some- 
thing in his toUette, after the more gentle ministrations offered Joseph. 
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He was not disappointed. When Joseph darted away to his father, 
Ernestine critically examined Sigmund. The English governess, how- 
ever, was exemplary. Nothing was wrong. Ah, yes : one dark brown 
lock of hair did not lie so closely to his long narrow skull as it might 
have done. She pulled him to her* with a hard and wiry jerk, and 
forcibly laid down tlie lock. Her hand had an almost vicious strength 
in it as she did so. 

“ Such an untidy little boy,’* she sighed. Sigmund’s large blue 
eyes met hers. He felt the old familiar pang, vague, insecure, half- 
frightened, at the expression in her eyes, pointed, cold and suspicious. 
It was this he saw, not the fond smile. He did not love his mother. He 
was even more repelled by her than Joseph, for his sensibilities were 
sharper and more delicate. But it frightened him that any one should 
dislike him so, that he, a child, should be regarded^by an adult with 
personal animosity. His world, unstable enough as it was in this gaunt 
dark mansion, surrounded by servants, filled with hatred for his father 
and repulsion for his mother, tottered even more precariously during 
these cosy morning interviews. 

Joseph had climbed upon Franz’s knee. He was chattering loudly 
in his childish treble. It was no gay juvenile talk, full of babyish 
laughter and high spirits. It was a pack of exaggerated lies and com- 
plaints about the governess. Joseph was a born’ liar. He lied without 
provocation, and merely lor . dramatic effect. He lied with malice 
and cruelty, hoping for revenge on everything and every one. Franz 
listened, amused and knowing. His big strong hand held the thin little 
body on his knee. He smiled into Joseph’s narrow sparkling eyes. 

“ Dirty, little, lying schwein,” he said at last, indulgently. Joseph 
paused. He grinned. He was not offended. Franz’s hand explored 
tentatively in one of his pockets, and Joseph waited, with eagerness. 
Franz produced a silver coin, which Joseph snatched, with a squeal of 
delight. Ernestine watched, smiling affectionately, her head on one 
side. “ But he does lie dreadfully, Franz,” she murmured. 

” This is no world for an honest man,” he replied. He was already 
bored with the child. He pushed him off his knee. He looked down 
at his paper. Then his eye, travelling downward, encountered the 
face of Sigmund watching unblinkingly. 

Franz’s hand reaching for his paper halted in mid-air. He was used 
to these eye-encounters with his other son, but they never failed to 
disconcert him and infuriate him. There was no fear in the little boy’s 
expression at these Umes, only an inscrutable wideness and something 
too large even for conjecture. Franz frowned slightly. He had been 
able to quell the treacherous and unnamed thing which sometimes 
made him wish to reach out suddenly for the chUd and hold him as 
one held a strange verity in the midst of chaos. He had been able to 
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quell it, yes, but its pang remained, like a chronic sore, angering him, 
shaming him, depressing him. Lately, it made him want to' inflict 
some cruelty on this helpless child, in revenge for his own pain. 

“ What are you staring at, you little monkey?” he asked, not 
smiling, his expression and his voice brutal. 

Ernestine came alertly to life, and frowned severely on Sigmund. 

“ What a rude little boy ! ” she said. “ Why do you not answer 
your Papa ? ” 

Sigmund slowly turned and looked at her. “ I was just looking at 
him,” he said. Then he seemed to shrink, bent his head, and wandered 
dbconsolately to the window. Franz’s eye followed him, and his scowl 
deepened. 

Ernestine, the sycophant wife, became feverishly animated. She 
looked after the clpld. “ I don’t know what is to become of him ! ” she 
complained loudly. “ He is so ungrateful, so impertinent. And so 
quiet. I have heard that quiet people are not to be trusted. I hope 
Sigmund is not going to hurt his Mamma and his Papa when he 
grows up, and repay them with naughtiness for all their love and 

care.” 

Franz repressed a sudden contemptuous smile. Sigmund stood at 
the window, his chin on the level with the high sill. His small back 
was stifiT and straight; pathetic and stubborn, yet very defenceless. 
Franz, watching him, became thoughtful. He allowed an amicable 

smile to spread over his broad fair face. 

“cLeave the child alone, Tina,” he said. “ You don’t understand 


him. He is not bad. Are you, Sigmund ? ” 

Ernestine’s eyes became hollow and fixed with surprise at this un- 
expected <;hampioning. Bewildered, she looked from fa^er to son. 
Sigmund did not turn. But the small thin shoulders trembled a little, 
as though they had been struck. Joseph, who had been restlessly 
handling his mother’s bric-a-brac in tlic forbidden what-not, dropped a 
Dresden figurine on the carpet. He glanced surrepUtiously at his 
parents To his surprise and gratitude he saw that they were looking 
at his brother. He kicked the delicate broken figurine under the 
convenient leg of a sofa, and ran impishly towards Sigmund. He seized 
his twin by the sailor-collar, which he dexterously twisted, thus 

"^"?‘Tosep^®"“prot“nest^ still bemused by her startled 
wonder. Franz rose, snatched the two children apart, and 
a sound thwack to the seat of Joseph’s trousers. Joseph set up a loud 
howl at this unexpected attack. But Sigmund, very pale and still, 

merely straightened his collar and stared.. . ~ . «« Vrkii 

“ This is enough,” said Franz, sternly, to his favourite son. You 

must not hurt your brother. I am tired ol it. Leave him a one. 
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eye sidled to Sigmund, and he tried for a friendly glance. “ Why don’t 
you thrash him, you little coward ? 

“ Franz ! ” murmured Ernestine, aghast, and increasingly be- 
wildered. 

But Sigmund looked straightly at his father. “ They beat me when 
I do,” he said quite clearly, quite dispassionately. ” And you beat 
me,” he added without fear. 

Franz laughed suddenly. “ And I shall beat you, if you don’t,” he 
said. He patted Sigmund’s head. He did not meet those straight large 
eyes. Joseph, wailing tearlessly but stcntoriously at all this infuriating 
treachery, halted his uproar, and stared.* 

Franz picked up his paper, kissed his wife, laughed again shortly, 
and left the room, leaving a confused Ernestine, a snivelling Joseph, 
and a silent Sigmund behind. 

It was all too much for Ernestine, whose headache had returned 
with renewed ferocity. She wanted to console Joseph, but Franz had 
been displeased with him, so she restrained herself, trying to eye him 
admonishingly. She did not look at Sigmund, whom she incontinently 
blamed for all this confusion and noise. She rang the bell, sank back 
exhaustedly in her chair, and closed her eyes. 

Her maid entered. She held her handkerchief to her lace, and 
waved helplessly at the children. “ Do take them away,” she implored. 
Long after the children had gone, she lay in her chair, shivering a 
little, the fire hot on her feet. 

The immense grey stillness of the morning, tlic sterile and arid 
cold, penetrated into the mansion, and into this pleasant room witli 
the fire and the gay draperies. Ernestine’s febrile and confused mind 
began to feel itself lost in the centre of a huge gaseous world, full of 
loneliness and fear and vague things which she refused to face. I am 
so tired, she whimpered to herself. And so afraid, said something sharp 
and involuntary in her. At this, her heart leapt like a bird in ambush 
at the approach of the hunter, and she sat upright in her chair, 
trembling. She reached a shaking hand for the bell and pulled it 
violently. She began to gasp slightly and to breathe uneasily, staring 
about her as though fearful of pouncing enemies. When her maid 
came, she asked that Mrs. Trenchard be requested to come to the 
morning-room. Waiting for her aunt, she was obliged to wipe away 
cool moisture from her brow and her upper lip. 

Mrs. Trenchard came in with a hard short step, very brisk and 
competent. She was a little woman, with a remarkable facial resem- 
blance to her late sister, Ernestine’s mother. She was withered of 
flesh and face, and, very ^ark, but she wore an expression ofspinsterish 
determination and primne^ and chronic disapproval. She dressed her 
thin hair, black and hea\Tly streaked with white, in a chignon. Her 
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Straight bangs, cut severely across a sallow and narrow forehead, were 
an absurdly childish fringe, which enhanced the sharp boniness of 
her nose, the straight hard line of her puckered lips, and the cold 
suspicion of her small black eyes. Though it was still early in the 
morning, she never allowed herself the luxury of casual attire. Her 
black bombazine dress, tight of basque, and scantily draped, was in 
perfect and austere order, the prime white lace at her throat fastened 
with an opal broach set in old gold. Ever>'thing was dry and trim and 
unlovely about her, and she carried herself with a sharp egotism and 
uncompromising agility, as though she was always alert for softness and 
weakness and incompctenct:. 

“ Good-morning,” she said coldly. “ My dear Ernestine ! You are 
not dressed ? ” She knew that Ernestine never dressed before noon, but 
she delivered this little reproachful tirade every morning invariably. 
She stood near Ernestine, and stared down at her without compassion, 
and even with annoyed disdain. Ernestine was afraid of her, but her 
coming always reassured the poor sick woman. She stammered a 
faint incoherent apology, and then murmured an invdtation to sit 
down. 

Mrs. Troncharrl shook her head with hard vigour. “ Certainly not, 
Ernestine. I have a lot to do, as you very well know. You look ill,” 
she added, almost as though she felt some \*indication for her attack on 
Ernestine’s state of undress. 

Ernestine’s lip trembled, and she sighed. “ I am ill, truly, she 
replied. But Franz and the doctor say it is my condition.” 

Mrs. Trenchard’s lips lightened. “ It does you no good, my dear, 
to lounge before the fire ail day. A little walk exercise. Some 
interest in your establishment. You indulge yourself. 

Nevertheless, she finally sat down on the edge of a chair, and im- 
mediately another aspect of her character manifested itself. Her face 
took on a look of dolorous melancholy, not compassionate, but even 
sli<'-htly vindictive. “ Our family is kno^vn for its frail constituUon. 
Remember your poor mother. But she would take no advice from 
any one. I would recommend barley water for the kidneys, and iron 
lor the blood, and would regularly send her^^medical books, bhe 

ignored it all. I hope you are not so obstinate.” 

Ernestine touched her eyes with her handkerchief. Mrs. Trenchard 
settled in her chair. Her eyes and lips became even more disapproving 


and sombre. , • t »» 

“ You are not just to your husband, my dear girl, she sa a. 

“ Gentlemen feel aversion for female illnesses. They prefer a cheer u 

disposition, and a light though decorous n^mner. Sometimes 1 am 

astonished at Franz’s patience and kindness. He has an cxccllcn 

character, and you are very blessed ” 
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“Oh, I know that!” exclaimed Ernestine, with pathetic self- 
reproach and eagerness. She regarded her aunt with imploring eyes. 

Mrs. Trenchard shook her head. “ But you do not allow him to see 
this. You arc always ill. I do not condemn you too much, remember- 
ing our family’s constitution.” She cocked her head in a valorous and 
martyred attitude. “ But Mr. Trenchard had nothing to complain of 
in me, though only heaven knows how I suffered for years. There was 
never a morning that I did not have a fever, or a headache, or some 
indisposition. But I maintained a cheerful air, and did my duly to 
him and the children. Women must be patient martyrs, smiling 
over their female sufferings. You do not even try, Ernestine.” 

Ernestine whimpered, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Trenchard, through whose sententious character ran a broad 
red streak of sadism, tossed her head. “ Your children are undisciplined 
and ill-mannered,” she said accusingly, watching her crushed niece 
with a sharp thrill of pleasure. “ I have never seen such naughty boys. 
Sigmund is worse than Joseph, though Joseph is \Try spoiled, too. 
Sigmund is rude and silent, and unresponsive to everything that is 
done for him ” 

“ But your own Dick is very fond of him,” said Ernestine timidly, 

Mrs. Trenchard bit her lip with annoyance. “ Dick is an angel, 
Ernestine. He finds good in every one. Your own brother is partial to 
Dick. Not that I consider Baldur an excellent judge of character, and 
considering everything, I cannot imagine why your Mamma and Papa 
left him such an enormous fortune. It was not fair.” Nevertheless, 
remembering Baldur’s partiality for his young cousin, she smiled a 
little. She had a high respect for wealth, and revered it. She was an 
extremely wealthy woman herself, and very avaricious. 

Her smile suddenly faded, and her eyes pointed with curiosity and 
interest, for Ernestine’s thin sallow face had flushed crimson. She 
was sitting up in her chair, and the hand that held the handkerchief 
had clenched. She was extremely agitated, and her breath came short 
and quick in a sudden fit of hysterical anger. What else Franz and the 

years had made of her, they had not succeeded in making her a 
hypocrite. 

“ I can’t understand Papa ! ” she exclaimed thinly, incoherently 
‘ It was very terrible ! At first, I was broken-hearted, when he died 
He has only been dead a Ihtle while, but I just can’t feel grieved 
Auntie Elizabeth. Not after his will— I can’t understand it I To treat 
poor Franz so 1 It was inexcusable ! ” 

Mrs. Trenchard, inwardly aroused, excited and pleased, pressed 
her hps disapprovingly together and eyed Ernestine coldly “ It is 
wong to speak badly of the dead, Ernestine. Let them rest in peace 
Whatever your poor Papa did, for unknov^n reasons, he must not be 
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condemned for it. I agree with you that it is very puzzling. But let 
him rest peacefully in his grave.” She paused, hitched herself a little 
nearer to Ernestine, regarded her avidly; “ Have you any idea, 
Ernestine, why he did it ? ” Her voice dropped into a conspirator’s 
hush. 


Ernestine’s agitation increased. How could I know ? Papa 
always seemed so Ibnd of Franz — I know now that he brought us 
togetlier. He was so proud of him. And then, this — this horrible in- 
justice, after all Franz has done for the mills. He has given all his 

life ! ” She stopped abruptly, and into her dark eyes there came 

a hard and \’iGious glint. “ It must have been Baldur ! I’ve often 
thought it. But Baldur wasn’t Papa’s favourite at all. Towards tlie 
last though, poor Papa was not himself. He seemed ill, and hardly 

aware of anything. Baldur must have influenced him ” She halted, 

Ifigiitened but defiant, and glared challengingly at her aunt. 

Mrs. Trenchard, thrilling, nodded mysteriously. “ One never 
knows,” she said. “ One must always be prepared lor the unexpected. 
People are so strange. But why should Baldur want the mills, and the 
money ? He never takes any interest in anything. But there are some 
queer people who love money for its own sake,” she added with 
conviction, out of her own knowledge. 

Ernestine’s feverish and sick excitement grew. “ No one ever under- 
stood Franz but me ! Such a wonderlul character. Auntie Elizabeth. 


So forbearing and Just and kind. He— he has made me so happy— no 
tongue can tell. I thought at first that he wouldn’t be able to endure it, 
the way Papa treated him. He was so pale and quiet, and grew so thin, 
though he was always so considerate of me. Think what a blow to his 
pride it was when Baldur made him president of the mills — at a salary-! 
Franz, a paid employee of the mills, when they were justly his ! That 
shows how tolerant and broadminded he was, though I know his heart 
was broken ! And then when I just couldn’t refrain from criticising 
and reproaching Baldur to him, he became very annoyed, and was 
stern with me. He forbade'me to criticise Baldur even m the slightest. 
And when I complained that Baldur was spoiling Sigmund,” her eyes 
sharpened now, with augmented vindictiveness, “ he told me that I was 
hard on the child. My own child ! ” she cried shrilly. 

Mrs Trcnchard’s lips pursed with uncharitable shrewdness, as she 
drove a blow home. “ Perhaps Franz has to be— polite-to* Baldur, 

considering that Baldur pays his salai^. , 

Ernestine’s anger now turned with thin fury upon her aunt. 
“ Auntie, how can you say that ! Franz ncedn t have stayed. 1 he 
Sessions Steel Company offered him an 

appreciated him. They offered him much more than Baldur oficred. 
Franz is just loyal ; that is why he is staying I 
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Mrs. Trenchard had no high regard for the human species’ tendency 
to loyalty, and merely looked knowing. This tantalising expression 
enhanced Ernestine’s agitation. “ You don’t understand Franz ! ” 
she cried, wringing her hands. “ He told me only yesterday that it 
would have been cruel to leave Baldur in the lurch, with the mills on 
his hands, and all alone in this horrible house. The mills would have 
failed ” 

“ And with them, your own income,” interposed Mrs. Trenchard 
deftly. 

Ernestine was silent. Suddenly she began to sob, putting her 
hands over her convulsed face. “ Franz ! Franz 1 ”• she cried, in a 
muffled voice. ” Every one is so cruel to you, my darling ! ” 

Mrs. Trenchard rose briskly. “ There, there, Ernestine, yiu upset 
yourself. That is your condition, and your poor constitution. But you 
must learn sell-control. Learn to smile when things are most dis- 
agreeable. A brave face must always be put upon things. One must 
never give way. One must learn to march onwards, like a soldier. That 
was a lesson I had to learn myself, but I learned it, and did not flinch.” 

She brought Ernestine her sm<^ing-salts, but the poor woman 
waved them away distractedly. She allowed herself, however, to be 
helped to her chaise-longue, where she collapsed. Mrs. Trenchard 
called her maid, gave orders for ministration. Finally Ernestine was 
calm. Mrs. Trenchard delivered herself of a few more sanctimonious 
platitudes, then remarking that after all, household management called 
her in spite of her own indisposition, she marched away, invigorated. 
Ernestine watched her leave, her eyes dull and bemused, clouded over 
with the opaqueness of heavy misery. 

When she was alone, she broke out into fresh sobbing, then was 
suddenly silent. She fell into an uneasy sleep, which was penetrated 
wiffl large and frightening half-visions. When site awoke, it was to 
pain and anguish of body and mind. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 

The afternoons, two hours before dinner, were pleasant occasions for 
Balclur. 

He would have a big fire built in his rooms, and the curtains would 
be drawn against the iron twilight of the winter day. A- table would 
be spread with a white cloth, and set with a pitcher of milk, fresh hot 
tea, spicy sandwiches and little cakas. Then he would wait, reading 
placidly, or playing softly on his piano. Shortly afterwards, there would 
come a knock on his door, and Richard and Marcia Trenchard, his 
young cousins, and Sigmund, would come in, suddenly smiling- at 

the sight of him, waiting for them. 

“ I had just about given you rascals up,” he would say, and they 
would laugh, coming eagerly towards him, and seating themselves 
about him, Sigmund on the hearth rug near his feet, Marcia primly on 
his right hand on a small stiff chair, and Richard at his left. Richard, 
being of a restless disposition, h^dly remained in the chair lor more 
than a few minutes at a time, and with sandwich or glass or cake m 
his hand, he would rush about the room, talking rapidly and incon- 
tinently, with a kind of frenzied vehemence, his eyes sparkling like 

those of a fanatic. „ . . . j u^a ^ 

He was seventeen years old, and tall, thin and weedy. He had a 

dark triangular face, with wide sharp cheekbones, delicate aquiline 

nose and a vivid passionate mouth, always mobile, and sometimes too 

expressive of his intense emotions, which were always 
grey eyes set deeply under heavy and Irown.ng black brows. His hair, 
cut in the longish mode affected by young men of his class a™ age- 
was thick, black and curling, and had 

thoueh forced into that position by the blast of an inward flame. His 
svristf hung far below his white cuffs, and his hands were always m 
ill,, or inrporieo.ly. HI. 

"It? tSio= Sroi rpir=3 Si--: 

and wrinkled, his boots perpetual y . rushing 

"■‘hi'. .".i.’uiS, rt 'orhor ».^xirpti"r£r; 

pool lying deeply under dark cool ferns. fraffile and her 

dim sparkle and mystery. She was small, slender and fragile, ana 
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breath hardly moved her vii^nal young breast. Yet there seemed a 
flame in her, like her brother’s, but a motionless flame, which rose 
sometimes to her sweet and smiling blue eyes and stood reflected there 
in a gentle warmth. She had no colour, but her skin possessed a 
luminous pallor, and her young mouth was tender and pensive. Her 
■ hair was a soft rippling light brown, rolled into a chignon so gloss.y and 
so heavy that it seemed too weighted for her slender white neck. Her 
dress was always precise and dainty, and to-d»y she wore a gown of 
dark blue silk, e.xquisitely fitted to her tiny figure, and draped grace- 
fully. The delicate lace at her throat was white and frothy, and in its 
folds, despite Mrs. Trenchard’s cold disapproval, hung a simple gold 
“ Papish ” cross. Her hands were never in motion, like Richard’s, but 
lay folded quietly in her lap. They were of the texture and delicacy of 
porcelain, and she wore no rings. About her was the quality of a nun, 
secluded, cloistered and calm. She had a nun’s beauty, also, immacu- 
late and perpetually untouched and asexual. One could never imagine 
* her as a wife, though, paradoxically, she could be visualised as a 
mother. 

• Sigmund, nincyears old now, resembled his second cousin, Richard, 
remarkably, if only physically. There was the same triangular face, but 
the eyes, though the same colour, were still and contemplative and 
very large. He did not possess Richard’s vehemence and crackling 
ardour ; rather he was more like Marcia in his character, nor was hb 
hair, smooth, dark and gleaming, like Richard’s. But the formation 
of his features, the turn of hb head, hb body, hb sudden quick smile, 
betrayed the relationship between Richard and himself. And between 
them, despite their unlikeness of character, was a deep and silent 
sympathy and understanding. 

The young people helped themselves to the little repast prepared 
for them. Richard ate revenously, but with abstraction. He did every- 
thing ravenously, and always with that curious aloofness and im- 
patience, as though hb mind objected to anything that distracted it. 
Marcia sipped daintily at her milk, ate a small cake. Siglnund, who 
had no interest in food, pretended to eat a little, out of politeness. 
Baldur watched them, smiling, drinking tea. He had no particular love 
for y6ung people, but he. loved these three, who loved him. He gave 
them flattering attention, thb seventeen-year-oId boy, this eighteen- 

y^r-old girl, and thb nine-year-old child, and the attention was not 
affected. 

“ What have you been doing to-day ? ” he asked Richard. 

Richard flung hb half-eaten sandwich on the table. “ Oh that 
accursed school ! ” he cried loudly. “That stupid Scofield ! ’That 
abommable Walters ! That contemptible Blanchard ! Such ninnies ! 
buch nincompoops I Such dried-up rulers and chalk-covered fools ! 
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What do they know ? Nothing ! ” He glared fiercely at the sandwich, 
snatched it up, crammed it into his mouth. Through the bread and 
jam he mumbled furiously : “ I’ll never get through school ! And Ma 
set on Harvard for me ! ” He snorted, and crumbs flew from his lips 
in a small shower. 

“ You might try studying, you know,’’ Baldur reminded him, 

mildly. 

This infuriated Richard. “ Studying w'hat ? ” He choked, coughed, 
turned scarlet, caught his breath, and swallowed, gulping. “ Latin? 
Greek? What for? Am I going to be a damned school-master?” 
Marcia murmured protestingly, and received a glare in return. “ Am 
I going to be a school-master ? No ! So why should I study that rot ? 

“Just to learn,” said Baldur, smiling. He lifted a hand. “ Now 
then, we’ve been over all that before. Learning never hurt any man. 

“ What have Latin and Greek got to do with living ? ’’ demanded 
Richard vehemently. “ And Tm interested in living. In life. Every- 
thing,” and he flung his arms w’ide with an embracing gesture. 

“ You’re vague,” said Baldur. “ I’ve always complained of that. 
I’ve been advising you to try to decide what you want to do. And you 
always say ‘ everything.’ That means nothing. First you wanted to be 
a painter, and you wangled paints and a teacher from your mother. 
Then you threw that away. Then you had an idea you were a conv 
poser, and you made the days and nights hideous around here with 
your pounding on the piano downstairs, and on mine. Until you put 
tliem both out of tune. Then you were going to be an architect, or a 
bridge-builder, with subsequent confusion. You abandoned every- 
thing. What is it now ? ” x n ^ 

Richard looked sheepish for exactly thirty seconds, then Uie flarne 

bounded up in him again. “ That was just trial and error, he said, 
largely. “ It is just beginning to dawn on me, what I want. And it 
isn’t learning a pack of dry nonsense in dusty schoojrooi^ 

It 

tration 

Bnlclur was silent, waiting and smiling. j"® 

gravely, and Sigmund had fixed his eyes intent y on his fiei7 cousin. 

Then Richard suddenly flung himsell belore B^Wur on ’ 

hands clutching the arms of h.s cousin s chair. His ^ajk ‘hm 1 
alive,- passionately working, and before that intensity Baldur ceased 

‘‘"‘^ly know I want to go into the mills. Oh. I’m not in.eresmd in 
learning and confounded business ! It’s the men I 

men who work there, sweating all he 1 out ol ^ho work 

Franz rich, and all of us rich! We aren’t real. But the men who wort. 
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there are, and it’s their realness, and what they think, and how they 
live, that I want to know. Don’t you understand ? ” he cried, and 
shook Baldur’s chair in his thin hands, his face twisting in a dark fire. 

* Baldur did not answer. His expression became grave and thought- 
ful, and he looked reflectively at his young cousin. His sensibilities, 
his perceptions, were so acute that he could understand everything, 
even that which was alien to him. Through the eyes oi others he saw 
strange and confused and unfamiliar worlds. He saw Richard’s mind, 
dark, twisting, full of living turmoil, and as vitally alive as a nebula 
swirling into turbulent being. The sudden vision excited him, and he 
had the thought that he was gazing at something tremendous and full 
of meaning and passion and strength. But his own weakness of body, 
his own delicate and reticent mind, shrank away from the vision as at 
the touch of robust and painful fingers. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly at last, ” 1 think I understand. Why don’t 
you, then, ask Franz to let you into the mills ? ” 

Richard sprang to his feet, began to race up and down the room, 
clenching his fists and shaking them in the air. “ He’ll laugh at me, I 
tell you ! He already thinks I am a fool, the damn German ! Germans . 
can only understand things that have a concrete and practical reason 
behind them. They can’t understand things that arc real, but without 
hard substance. But I 11 ask him,” he added threateningly, suddenly 
. pausing before Baldur, and shaking his fists in front of his chest. He 
breathed loudly. His eyes sparkled darkly. 

I ve learned something. He got around the alien contract labour 
law slyly enough. Now he ‘lends’ those poor Poles, Prussians 
Bavarians and Hungarians the boat fare. They pay him back, with 
enormous interest, when they go to work in the miUs, They really 
never get finished paying him. There are so many extras. It’s a 
scandal ! Why doesn’t the government stop him ? Because he’s 
bought tot) many poUucians, that’s why. And then when he’s wrung the 
poor brutes dry, he throws them out, and gets more from Europe 
Its got to be stopped, the whole damn business of bringing them 


Baldly nodded his head. . Yes, I agree with you there, Dick 
Those who come to Amenca because they were persecuted in Europe 
for racial or rehgious reasons, those who come because they ca^t 
endure tyranny and oppression, are valuable to America. They bring 
with them courage and fortitude and faith, and undcr^tandingr They 
have seen what America is, potentiaUy. But those who come became 
Aey were starvmg in their own countries, and because they think 
Wi^ can make them comforuble, or rich, are a great danger 

Thefr only avance and stupidity here, and I dull brutishn^* 
Their children will continue to be an increasing danger, for they 
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never understand America, and will never feel a loyalty for her, and 

never any alTeciion. They are the real vandals inside the gates ” 

“ Yes, they will be a danger ! ” cried Richard explosively. He eyed 
Baldur with ferocious hostility. “ But not in the way you mean ! The 
danger is in men like Franz, who bring them here. Men like Franz 
starve the poor wretches, make slaves out of them, brutalise them, 
deprive them o! real humanity. Men like Franz have no moral 
responsibility. That is the danger ! A population of creatures without 
manhood and strength, without the courage to fight for justice and 
freedom. And why ? Because they’ve never had a chance in America 
to become Americans. And America can’t endure with a populace of 
perpetual aliens. We’ll all go down, I tell you ! One day we’ll be a 
nation of a ruling aristocracy of money at the head of a nation of weak 
dull slaves, without faith and vision. How can we endure ? How can 
we defend ourselves from enemies with a people who have never 
had the opportunity to become friends ? ” 

“ How can strangers, who are different from us in blood, race and 
culture, become our friends ? *’ asked Baldur, smiling with an air ol 

. reasonableness. ^ 

“ But Americans aren’t a race — they are a people ! ’ shouted 
Richard furiously. “ We’re all races, and all cultures, and all bloods ! 
But we can have one philosophy, which will make us one people. But 
men like Franz destroy the philosophy right at the roots, at the very- 
beginning. Because they exploit the newcomers, they force them to 
herd together, keep them isolated from America, prevent their children 
i'rom becoming Americans. They build a wall about them, and never 
give them time or opportunity to be free. For they know that if these 
poor brutes were free, they wouldn’t be able to make so much money. 


and keep it.” , . . , 

He halted, his face working. He flung out his arms with an angry 

hopelessness. “ But what’s the use ? You don’t understand. 

“ But you aren’t very clear, yourself, Dick.” , c« t i 

Richard beat one fist into the palm of his other hand. I kno 
that ! That’s what I’m fumbling after-to make it clear. It wd^ome 
clear some day. I know. That’s why I’ve got to get close to the men 

in the mills and the mines. I’ve got to help them get free fr®"" 

men as Franz ” His face lighted up, as though it had been s rue 

W a vivid external illumination. “ That’s it ! I’ve got to help them 

get ft . 1 For tlieir sake, for the sake of America ! , 

Ht flung himself on the rug before Baldur, and seized Baldur s 

smaf thin knees. His eyes blazed. He ely- Y°u 

always help me, Baldur. You’ve helped me. The first step g 

““B^durw^ent. He looked down at the vibrating thin young 
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body, consumed with its wild fanaticism and idealistic intolerance and 
superb ignorance of a hideous and devious world. And then he under- 
stood that worlds were not made, not undone, not set upon a path 
ablaze with fires and stars and the thunders oi' becoming, by such 
reasonable and detached men like himself, who love a cynical status 
quo that has made them comfortable. All the glories and the turmoils 
which have raised man from apehood into a precarious but shining 
humanity have burst out like coronas from the individual suns of such 
as Richard, who are without cold reason and sterile contemplation 
buch reason and such contemplation arc arid and dusty, the dried and 
crumbling bones of life, stripped of warm and pulsing fiesh. But 
Richard, who refused to see the derisively smiling faces on tlic pillars 
ot salt, looked forward eagerly, glowing with the mystic knowledge of 
unreason, believing in impossible dreams that to-morrow will make 
possible. Those who do not see the world as it is create new worlds 

where famasies of glory and beauty crystallise into white cities of lieht’ 
and a vision becomes a reality. ° * 

Baldur yas shaken, in spile of his icy reason, and he felt a con- 
suming pang of en^ and melancholy, Surely to have a dream how- 

ever preposterous, but blazing with passion and beauty, was better 
^an to live in a dusky prison of a world in which onlv beasts fought 
and fed and e.xcrcted. But I should not like to have such a dream he 
thoi^ht. It woidd be so uncomfortable, and dangerous. 

He said : Go into the mills, then, Dick.'’ 

K ^ ca***Ting the torch of an immortal 

muttering and more than a Uttle sav^ “Th ^ 

answering shine and glimmer J^ow she m i^R 
and with" an expression of^xaltaW ^ 

^ Have you spoken to your mother yet, Marcia,” he asked 
She shook her head slightly Not v#.t >* .k asKed. 

Her mouth seemed to pale in distress Ven uehte’i^^T'^^^ gravely. 

resolution. “ But I shaU have to do so sook I know .>f ^ 

She fighed. ■■ But that won’t matter! n^vet^mud!.- ‘ 

You VC spoken, then, to Father Brunswick ? ” 
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“ Yes.” Her voice was low, almost inaudible. “ Yesterday. I’m 
eighteen. 1 can enter the convent without Mamma s consent. I don t 
want to do it, but I must. I’ve always wanted this. There is nothing 

else I ever wanted.” , , , , 

Baldur put out his thin white hand and touched the glossy chignon. 

- I shall miss you, Marcia,” he said very gently. Strange that tins 
pretty child, brought up in the cold and formal tenets of an indifferent 
Protestantism, should have this urgent and devouring desire to immure 
herself in the cloister of a foreign creed. He could well imagine 1^. 
Trenchard’s rage and hoiTOr and shock. But who knew the mysterious 
and inexplicable urgings of the human heart ? Who could teU from 
where they came ? Baldur knew that it was no romanticism, no iear ot 
life, that impelled Marcia. Perhaps her desire came from lonelm^, 
from an isolation of soul, from some passionate dedication with which 
she was born. This deduction, tliough cooler, more lofty, more calm 
and more attenuated than Richard's was the veiy tot 

such a mother should have given birth to *ese 
had been a dull rich little man, involved m stocks an^ 
financial manipulations, whose imaginauon embraced only money. 

tohrundersmok his thoughts, Marcia put out !«=■■ 
laid it over her brother’s. He lifted his head alertly. Ins eyes sull clouded 
wkh hU dreams They smiled at each other, deeply, intensely, 1 kely 

boy's ""a%lven him a pe^^^^ He would 

rrvrate^rouThe,‘B:irr^sa%"rhim P H; would try 1 Whether he 

“pT- speakmg very loudly, as if 

to shout down his thought, and *^7°;;f|:“„fdtce°?f oTd Gillespie 

../rr .p»i .. 

fn C Stoessel's rooms. Mrs. Stoessel is unweU. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

“You’ve sent for Franz and the doctor?” asked Baldur on tlie 
threshold of Ernestine’s sitting-room. 

“ Yes, of course,” snapped Mrs. Trenchard. But she was pale and 
disturbed, and there was a disordered look about her brisk body and 
face as though she had had some sort of a guilty shock. Something had 
apparently alarmed her, and her manner was both perturbea and 
hostile. “ You must think me an idiot, Baldur ! ” 

Baldur, frowning a little, followed her hard and agile step through 
the sitting-room into Ernestine’s bedroom. Lamps had been lighted, 
shades drawn, and a fire lit. The room was large and comfortable and 
warm. Ernestine lay, supported by pillows, her emaciated face ghastly 
pale and covered with drops of moisture. She had been watching the 
door achingly, and Baldur caught her eager look, the shine of her 
sunken and tortured eyes before they faded, upon his appearance. 
“ Oh, Baldur,” she murmured dully, and turned her head aside. 

Pained and sombre, Baldur came to the bedside, took the cold and 
tremulous hand. Ernesdne did not look at him. He felt a deep con- 
vulsion seize her body, but she made no sound. Baldur laid the hand 
down gently, and regarded his sifter with great anxiety. Mre. 
Trenchard stood on the other side of the bed, regarding her niece witli 
a curious ^ngling of fear, concern and resentment. She kept tossing 
her head slightly, and compressing her lips, as though she were having 

an aenmomo^ argument in her mind with Ernestine. At last she 
said aloud, with a gloomy pride : 

“ The females in our family were always of a poor constitution 
There IS no Strength' there.” 

In spite of his anxiety for his sister, Baldur added silently to himself 

with bitterness : And there is I. too ! He thought of Mrs. Trenchard’s 

brother, and lus mother s, who was another such as he. He gazed 
at his sister, his alarm for her increasing. Between the spasms 6f her 
silent pain, her^ai^Uon was profound, and frightening. She kept 
her eyes shut Her thici dark lashes lay on her sunken cheek ; her 
mouth drooped. Lying hke this, she appeared young again, and vulner- 
able, and pa^eucally helpless. Her hands, lying palm up on Se 
bed, looked Ae hands of one struck by someone unsuspected of 
clnielty and ha^ed. She had forgotten Baldur. Her finely-cm profile^ 
drawn with suffering, had taken on a pale dignity and alLfnes^. The 
cmbroid^ed cambric ruffle at her throat and wrists trembled faintlv 
as though her body was still reverberating to the notes of pain. Her 
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dark hair, released from coils arid piris, lay on the white pillows in 
toucliing, grey-streaked tendrils. 

Baldur’s alarm suddenly quickened to the heights of panic* He bent 
over his sister, and said in a low and urgent voice : “ Tina ! Speak to 
me, Tina.” 

Her eyelids quivered, then subsided, and she sighed feebly. But she 
did not look at him, nor speak. Baldur sat down, his legs quaking. 
“ She is very ill,” he said to Mrs. Trenchard. 

“ She lets herself go,” replied hb aunt. “ She refuses to make an 
effort. One must control oneself.” 

He looked at her, his brows drawing together, his eyes points of 
blue fire under them. Mrs. Trenchard, meeting that look, quailed, fell 
back. 

“ What brought this about ? ” he demanded sternly. 

A dull flush crept over her cheekbones. She shook her head, 
avoiding his gaze. “ Tm sure I don’t know, Baldur. I went in to see 
her this morning, as usual, and she complained of feeling ill. I helped 

her into bed, and made her comfortable. Of course, her condition ” 

and she dropped her eyes decorously. “ It is almost time.” 

Baldur said nothing. He leaned over the bed and studied Ernestine 
closely. Was she conscious ? He did not know. She seemed fallen 
into a profound abstraction, some half-sleep. Her expression became 
more and more austere, more aloof. Her lips were folded in a sjony 


calm. • . r., • 1 

Then all at once, she stirred, sighed heavily. She said, not opening 

her eyes, and very feebly : “Baldur.” Her hand moved. He caught it 

strongly in his own. “ Yes, Tina. Yes ? , i • 

But she said nothing more, only repeating, over and over, her deep 

sio-hing. Baldur could not endure it. Her hand was cold and clammy 
iiThis, the fingers curled about his with desperate strength. He sat 
there,'holding her hand, not moving his eyes from her. 

“ Is there anything I can do for you, Tina ? he wintered. 

For a long moment he thought she had not heard. Then, so slow 
was the movement that it was hardly perceptible, her eyelids rose. She 
looked at him out of the fathomless deeps of her pain and anguish, 

and he saw only prostrated accusation there, and 

“ So unjust— to Franz,” she murmured, through her livid lips. 

He was locked, and sickened. He felt her draw her cooling hand 
from hirnrcauvl tit again. He held it tighdy. And then he knew 
from his. He cau i,„ .nmitv came from her own terror, which was 

knhng‘'hc^r“ The nightmare had her again, and would not let her go. 

raut^ wfernow. He bent over her. He forced 
her to look at him. 
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“ Yes,” he said in a low clear voice, “ I was unjust. I was wrong. 
He is everything — that you think he is, Tina. Tina, my dear.” 

The shadow lightened on that poor face. Her lips trembled into 
the ghost of a smile. The hand ceased its struggling in his. She 
regarded him with eagerness. 

“ And Papa ” ghc whispered. 

“ He was wrong, Tina,” he said firmly. “ And unjust, too. But he 
was very ill, and old. He — he did not understand Franz. He was so 
very old.” 

“ Yes,” she sighed, smiling almost brilliantly. She closed her eyes 
again. She breathed more naturally. Her hand warmed a little. 

Baldur suddenly glanced up. Mrs. Trenchard was smiling, tight- 
lipped, cynical, knowing. Their eyes met. He hated her. In some way 
he knew that Tina’s collapse was due to this woman. She saw the vivid 
blue pointing of his eyes, and shrank away. 

The doctor arrived, and made his e.xamination very gravely. Then 
he and Baldur went into the sitting-room. The old man hesitated 
tapping his fingers with his spectacles, and eyeing Baldur with 
hesitation. 


“ The child will be born soon, somewhat early, Mr. Schmidt.” He 
shook his head. “ Her constitution — I am not satisfied. There is a 
collapse there, a will to die. I don’t like it.” 

‘‘ No, she mustn’t die,” said Baldur. The doctor shook his head 
again. 

Franz arrived, concerned and pale, and Baldur stood in the back- 
ground while the doetdr repeated what he had said. Franz said 
nothing ; his lips twitched, drew together. Is he acting ? thought 
Baldur. Strange, that one could never tell about Franz. Only he, 
Baldur, had been able to detect, on occasion, whether the man was 
hypocritical or not. 

“ Is there a question of the mother— or the child ? ” asked Franz at 
last, in a sdfled voice. 

The doctor paused. “ It is a question,” he said. “ As the husband 
and father, I must ask you to make a painful decision, if it occurs ” 

Franz averted his head. Baldur saw his strong broad shoulders his 

straight strong back. What was he thinking ? In his'heart, he despised 

Ernestine, even hated her. But tlicrohad been times when Baldur had 

seen him look at her with real, if passing, compassion. What was 

streaming m his mind now ? thought Baldur objectively. The possible 

release fi-om Ernestine ? The release from a cloying domestic e.^stence 
in a horrible house ? 

Franz spoke : “ If the question occurs, the mother must be saved 
• of course. * 

Baldur frowned to himself. The voice was natural, and firm 
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enoufjh , but there was something else there. Was it hope ? Was all this 
sheer hypocrisy ? Was it a quiver of a calloused conscience ? Irmgard 
liad told him years ago of that scene in the parlour of the Harrow 
house. Franz had been guilty, but he had not been acting. His grief 
had been real enough, and his shame and wretchedness. He did things 
that brought him equal torment with the tormept of those he wounded ■ 
and destroyed. If he caused destruction of others, he also brought him- 
self destruction. He perpetrated the ruin with open eyes, and suffered. 
But he could not refrain from the ruin. 

He heard Franz say again : ** She must be saved. That is all that 
matters.” His voice, with its hard gutturals, its accent, was stronger 
than ever. Even he docs not dare to say otherwise, thought Baldur. 

He accompanied Franz into the bedroom. Franz went immediately 
to Tina and knelt down beside her. He took her hand. He called to 
her urgently. She opened her eyes and looked at him, and a well of 
light rose into them, and her whole lace brightened as though struck 
by the sun. She moved towards him, and he held her in his arms. 
Baldur saw his profile, full ol compassion, and very pale. Ernestine s 
head lay on his shoulder, her thin dark hand pressed against his cheek. 

* “ Oh, Franz,” she murmured. “ Oh, Franz,” and tlie sound was 

like an expiring breath. 

Baldur left the room, returned to his study. The young people had 
gone. A servant had removed the tray and cleared the table. The fire 
was low. There was no sound in the great mansion, only far and 
muffled echoes. Baldur sat before die fire, which slowly died. It began 
to get cold in the large dim room. He went- to a window and pulled 

back a curtain. It had begun to snow. An hour passed so. No one 

came to his rooms, as he sat there waiting. , 

One by one they had died, his mother, his father, and now his sister. 

Soon there would be no one left tied to him by blood or by love in this 
house but Sigmund. Little Sigmund, with his fear and courage, his 
desperate rages, his weakness, his vulnerability and his loneliness and 
despair. Baldur felt his own loneliness now, like an empty gale out ol 
eternity. He had always fought it contemptuously. Now it inundated 
him. The cold of the room and the cold of his heart turned his delormea 

'''’some 0*^6 knocked at the door, and Mrs. Trenchard entered, with 
reddened eyes and twitching lips. Baldur regarded her in silence. 

“ Ernestine,” she said, and could say nothing more. 

Baldur did not speak. 

“ And the child ? ” he said finally, after a long emptiness. ^ 

“ A little girl, Baldur. Such a pretty little girl, with golden hair and 
blue eyes, but so very frail, like all our family.” She began to weep 
with hard sobs. 
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“ It would have been better if she had died too,** said Baldur 
calmly. 

Mrs. Trenchard stopped her sobbing. She gazed at him with 
horror. She tried to speak. Then with a choked sound she turned and 
went away. 


It was almost midnight when Baldur went to Franz, who sat alone 
in the sitting-room adjoining the bedroom where Ernestine lay, now 
so quiet, and at peace. 

A fire had been built, and was kept burning in the sitting-room. 
Franz sat before it, his elbow on the arm of his chair, his hand support- 
ing his head. Baldur had entered so quietly that Franz did not hear 
him. Baldur saw his profile against the flickering fire. It was white 
and tense, and exhausted. Moreover, it expressed profound melancholy 

and sadness, though sorrow was absent. He looked older, absorbed 
haggard. ** 


Baldur spoke gently : “lam sorry, Franz.” 

Franz lifted his head and smiled painfully. But he said nothing 
Baldur stood near him, and they both looked at the fire. Then. 
Baldur said very softly, almost meditatively : 

” You have been a bad husband, and you are a bad father. You are 

a har and a hypocrite. I know all about you, Franz. You are a swine 

r swine.** He paused. “ But you brought Ernestine 

the only happiness she ever had. I don't Uiink you cared whether she 

was happy or not Her happiness was accidental. But it existed 
whether you wanted it or didn’t want it. or cared. I thank you ibr it.’’ 

inscrutable ^ expLion was. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


By late, summer the new mansion was ready for occupancy. 

Franz had bought a large piece of ground near the outskirts of 
Nazareth, some twenty acres of gently rolling land, its highest point 
crowned with a circle of high pointed poplars. In the midst of this 
majesty he built his new house, of clean white stone with red roof and 
red chimneys. He hated the tall narrow red houses ol his era, with 
their high narrow windows and gloomy box-like rooms. “ It is the 
English tradition,” he said. “ They build their houses to match their 
climate, and their characters.” He had the German’s love for space, for 
cleanness, for light and air. The house was long, rectangular, with 
broad deep windows full of sunshine, and verandas that ran all the 
way around the building, supported by shining white columns ol stone. 
Ivy was started even before the rooms were finished, and by late 
summer had added its fresh dark green to the pellucid whiteness of 
ihc building. I'lie rooms were huge, with light walls and ceilings, and 
clear polished floors. Scores of men worked feverishly on the grounds, 
(landscaping them, filling tlicm with flower-beds, grottos, red-flagged 
walks, broad driveways, summer-houses, servants’ quarters, and red 


■stables. .... . . • 

Mrs. Trcnchard was horrified by all this light and wind-swept 

space. ” The sun will fade these expensive carpets and draperies, she 
protested. She was already aghast at the furnishings, chairs in blue, 
.rold, rose and white damask, and delicate sofas in soft colours, and 
Fra-ilc Rraceful tables! She thought it all frivolous and unstable, for 
she^had a love for heavy gloomy mahogany, dark fabrics and thick du 
textures. She sniffed in outraged disapproval ol the light soft carpets, 
the fravilc chandeliers of crystal and gilt, the white winding stairways. 
It seemed to her that the whole air of the house was insecure and a 
little immoral in its lightness .and colour for *tad no eye for s m- 
nlifitv oDcnness and grace. She was lurther confirmed m this opmio 
^ \ ir>'irnod that most of chc furniture, the draperies, the orn 

‘ t u 111 

IndC’ th1ch L"proper,' and" rich. Whatever could l«.ve inspired 

■'’"\larcia replied gently : “ I think it is beautiful. And so kind ofhim 

AO let us furnish our apartment as we wisli. 

4S» 
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“ That is one consolation,” said Mrs. Trcnchard, primly tossing her 
head. 

Her own apartment was furnished with die furniture she had 
chosen from the Schmidt mansion. Here she could draw pojidcrous 
draperies against the sun, and revel in mighty plush sofas, leather 
chairs, horse-hair couches and mahogany, and line her walls with 
what-nots crowded with bric-a-brac. ” Everything will soil in this 
house,” she said grimly. “ Servants will be forever cleaning and 
scrubbing. Dark colours are wearable, economical and do not show 
dirt.” 

Marcia had furnished her bedroom with nothing but a narrow 
white bed, a dresser and a commode. There were no carpets on the 
shining floors, no draperies at the windows. It was a convent room, 
chaste and pure and hard. She had not yet told her mother that she 
was to enter the Convent of the Sacred Heart of Mary in Philadelphia 
after Christmas. In the meantime, she secretly took Catholic instruc- 
tion from Father John Brunswick of the Nativity Church in Nazareth. 
She thought of nothing else. She had already withdrawn from the 
world. Her mother’s insistence upon returning calls and visits was 
endured by her with silent patience and meekness. She lived alone in 
quietness and unearthly peace, reading her pious books, studying 
walking m the solitude of the beautiful grounds, her eyes luminous 
with virginal and ecst^Uc thoughts. Baldur often saw her slight pretty 
fi^re moving over the sun-swept grass, and he was saddehed. A life 
ol love and completeness awaited her, if she wanted it, a life full of the 
clamorous and adventurous world. But she did not want it. Her soul 
was cloistered, shut away, shining with silence. When she entered the 
convent, her body would follow where her spirit already lived 

It may be true, thought Baldur, that every soul is dedicated at birth 
to a certain life. The unhappy are those who never find their own life. 

found It. That is why she is happy. Nevertheless, he was 
sad. Ai\ that sweet youth and grace and beauty locked away like a 
flower behind stone walls ! How had this child, of Anglo-Saxon blood 
and tradiuon, conceived such a cool passion for an alien strange creed 
born of Jerusalem and Rome in inexplicable marriage ? Faith was 
universal; but this Church had arisen from Paganism, had incorporated 
in Itself Ais Paganism and more than a touch of Hebraic ritual and 
had produced a creed and a faith distinct to itself, and aUen to the 
robust factualisra of the AngloSaxon. Baldur’s German blood dimly 
asserted i^lf, and he thought : It would be more natural for Marcia 
with her English and old Teutonic heritage, if she worehipped the 
gay Freya, the Nordic Odin or Wotan, the Tannhauser-Thor These 
arc creatures of our .own blood and our own flesh and soul, creatures 
ot our forests and earth and streams and mountains, and their birth 
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was our birth. Was there in Marcia a Latin or Hebraic strain now 
suddenly come to li^e in her Nordic flesh ? 

These uneasy droughts mingled with his real pleasure in the man- 
sion, which Franz, suddenly demonstrating his lack of imagination, 
had banally called “ The Poplars.” Baldur was especially pleased by 
the fact diat Franz had frequently and persistently consulted him 
about the house and the flirnishings, and Mrs. Trenchard complained 
of them without knowing their source. Baldur, coming out of his 
solitude, had actually gone to New York to purchase tlie furniture, 
and when he saw Franz’s admiration he was absurdly gratified. “ Ah, 
I had to fit the furnishings to the house,” he said with sincerity, for 
the house pleased and delighted him. He had a large apartment for 
himself, which he furnished simply and with elegance. He shared, 
with Franz, a love for space and largeness and light. 

The family moved into the new home in October. At Christmas 
Franz entertained a number of farmly friends, very quietly, in deference 
to the memory of Ernestine, who had been dead not quite a year. 
He was very popular, and had many friends, charming every one 
with his amiability, his elaborate courtesies, his attentive and fascin- 
ating smile, his good temper and air of Teutonic kindliness. Moreover, 
men as well as women- admired his handsome face and figure. “ Not 
cmite a gentleman,” some of the older men would say, stroking their 
beards with consideration. “ But a man,” they <vould add judiciously. 
Manhood was beginning to be regarded as almost ^ valuable as 
gentlemanliness, and though it was a heresy, and daring, more and 
more people looked on the idea with tolerance. It is true that Franz 
was not “ elegant,” and would never be a ” gentleman of fashion, but 
these things were already becoming suspect even among the city elect, 
as savouring of Continentalism. The opening of the west, and the 
production thereafter of virile and sweaty men, had aroused the 
Lspicion, even among “ gentlemen,” that there was emerging in 
America a true American type, healthy strong, unhampered and 
roljust. It was becoming common knowledge that even in Ne« Yor 
the railroad aristocracy and tl.e old financiers were 

into their midst even such unlikely characters as Lillian Ri^ell and 
Jim Brady, and others of slightly odorous kind. Of course it wa^ a 
very tentative, but “ gentlemen ” were beginmng to lose some of Uiei 

sanctity and almost pious repute. • 1,. omiahle 

Relations between Baldur and Franz grew increasingly amiable 
and friendly as the months after Ernestines death passet^j^ ^ 
evident to Baldur that Franz sincerely regretted his wife s death, * 
found the sudden absence of adoration depressing, howler mu^h h 
had been revolted by it during Ernestine s lifetime. Perhaps remor^ 
was mingled with this regret, Baldur thought. At any rate, he 
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kinder to his children, especially to Joseph, of whom he now seemed 
genuinely fond. He ceased his old habit of speaking shortly and 
harshly to Sigmund, and he punctuated long periods of complete 
neglect of the child with kindliness. Sigmund had a room of his own 
now, near Baldur’s, and seemed freer and happier than ever before. 
No one but Baldur truly missed Ernestine. He forgot her years of 
petulance and enmity against him. He remembered her only as the 
young Ernestine, with her shyness, fragile gaiety, and quick light 
eagerness. Mrs. Trenchard remained with the family. Franz disliked 
her secretly, but she was convenient, and he was grateful. Moreover, 
she found no wrong in him, and admired him, which was soothing. 
He pretended, at the least, a friendship lor young Richard, who had 
entered the mills, much to Franz's puzzled amusement. Mrs. Trench- 
ard was a rich woman, and though Franz had not yet thought of a 
way in which he could use her w'ealth, he liked to have affluent people 
about him as potentialities. 

The little girl, Gretchen, however, was loved by every one, even the 
sly and cruel Joseph, and even by Franz. His German instinct for 
children bloomed suddenly for this child, who resembled him remark- 
ably. He delighted in her soft golden hair, her large blue eyes, her 
rosy mouth, and warm baby flesh. She was dimpled, very amiable, 
and exceedingly pretty. There was something of Ernestine in her 
shyness and fragile timidity. From the first, she worshipped her 
father, and flattered and pleased he spent hours in the nursery with 
her, singing German lieder to her as she sat on his knee, and even 
tucking her into her bed. He had never demanded any religious 
instruction for his sons, but now he seriously discussed the matter with 
/Trenchard, declaring that as soon as the child was mentally and 
physically capable ol absorbing instruction she must have it. As a 
preparation, he drove his sons rigorously to Sunday School every week, 
and saw to it personally that they accompanied Mrs. Trenchard to the 
Episcopal Church in spite of their protests and sullenness. “ You’ve 
been heathens long enough,’* he told them sternly. On holidays, he 
even accompanied them himself, sitting upright, attentive and very 
handsome in the family pew which he had never honoured with his 
presence before. He contributed large sums to the church, even larger 
smns than Ernestine and her mother had given. The minister became 
his devoted friend. From the very first day when Gretchen began to 
form words, he taught her German phrases as well as English. As the 
months passed, his devotion became almost fatuous. He saw himself 
reflected in the blue eyes so like his own, and to himself he promised 
that those things which he believed had destroyed his own innocence 
would never destroy hers. 

The Schmidt Steel Company, in the meantime, was ^panding 
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enormously. Franz found comfort in this. He was increasingly 
engrossed in the company. Once or twice he had attempted to acquaint 
Baldur with certain procedures, and was relieved when Baldur laugh- 
ingly refused to listen. “ Do as you wish,” he would say. “ I care 
nothing about it. Once a year, I promise you, I will look over your 
reports. But that is all.” 

No one knew that young Richard Trcnchard was Franz’s wife’s 
cousin. He worked in tlie mills as a labourer with the other men. 
Franz soon lost interest in the peculiar conduct of the young man. 
He soon forgot him. He had a vague idea that Richard wished to be 
a writer, and was gathering material. But so long as no one annoyed 
him by forcing himself into his awareness, he was grateful, and did 
not interfere. 

'I'hc lovely new mansion had its efiect on every one who lived in it. 
Light, beauty, space and air contributed to a more healthy atmosphere. 
Little Grctchen bloomed daily. Joseph was less restless. Even Sigmund 
took on tranquility and a new young dignity. He and Baldur had a 
plot marked out for themselves, which they cultivated. They had a 
greenhouse to themselves also, where they could continue their 
gardening. 

Franz, moving among his family with amiability, tolerance and 
good temper, was a pleasant stranger to every one but Gretchen. Even 
Joseph saw less of him. He lived his life in the mills, and, after 
Gretchen was in bed, in another section of the city. 

Every one thought less and less of Ernestine. She was connected in 
their minds with the dark gloom of the mansion on Mulberry Street, 
which lay empty and dusty ibr many years before it was converted 
into a rooming-house. Only Baldur remembered. But even with him 
the ghost of Ernestine did not come into ” The Poplars.” She remained 
behind on Mulberry- Street, a disconsolate and weeping shadow, 
mournfully searching through the echoing rooms for her lost family. 

Sometimes Baldur had his carriage driven by the mansion, as 
though to visit his sister and comfort her. He would look up at the 
tremendous windows, blank, dust-filmed and blind, and he could 
imagine that he saw Ernestine’s pale face looking out from her bedroom 
window, sadly and eagerly watching for Franz, as it had done many 
vears before. He would half-lift his hand in sad greeting to her. 
He had the strange idea that she saw him, and waved m return, and 
that she was grateful and less sorrowful. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


« 


Mrs. Ethelberta Chisholm shared a handsome residence on Goddard 
Street with a remarkable milliner, Mile. Lc Clair (nde Murpliy). It 
was gay and baroque, this residence, of white wood, with many 
turrets, grilled windows, and brass-decorated doors. It had no 
particular style, having managed to combine the most rococo Victorian- 
ism with early Regency and American Colonial, all of which gave the 
house and its furnishing a slightly incoherent air, more than a little 
disreputable, but very amusing and lighthearted. Everything about it 
was very expensive and plushy, from the draperies with their gilt 
threads mingling with the lavish embroidery, to the thick rugs and the 
many high-coloured vases and mirrors. Mrs. Chisholm was reputed to 
be a lady with a “ private income,” though there were serious doubts 
about the sources of the income. Mile. Le Clair, of course, shared the 
expenses, but her share could hardly have accounted for the two polished 
carriages in the stables, the six sleek horses, the two coachmen, two 
parlourmaids, cook and butler. Too, not one of Mrs. Chisholm’s 
gowns could have been bought for less than one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and her furs and gloves and reputedly silken underwear must 
have cost thousands a year. 

The gentlemen of fashion in Nazareth and surrounding cities and 
towns knew of the gaming-tables on the third floor, and the pretty gay 
young ladies, six of them, who occasionally visited Mrs. Chisholm and 
entertained guests. It was all very costly, discreet, good-tempered and 
entertaining, and the gentlemen kept their own counsel except when 
with .the initiated. No man who could not give the most impeccable 
references, including banking references, was ever admitted. It was a 
closed brotherhood. It would have been cruel to call this a house of 
assignation, for there was nothing hushed or furtive about it, or 
faintly criminal. It is true that none of the ladies of Nazareth would 
have dreamed of inviting Mrs. Chisholm to call, but this was less 
because of her musty reputation than because she was so “different,” 
and not “ quite a lady.” To acknowledge even among themselves that 
Mrs. Chisholm was outside the pale would have given the idea that 
their own innocence was not quite intact. 

Mrs. Chisholm, herself, had fiery red hair of doubtfully natural 
origin, and so lustrous and beautifully dressed that it had become a 
kind of legend in Nazareth. She was closer to forty than to thirty, and 
was a “ fine figure of a woman.” Very tall, of commanding bust, 
mcredibly small waist, and swelling hips, round white arms and 
column-like neck, she was of impressive appearance. She had a round 
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white face under her brilliantly red tresses, and a large crimson mouth, 
small nose, and flaming black eyes. Her expression was knowing and 
robust, full of laughter and good temper and intelligence, and when 
she smiled, which was almost always, she displayed tlie most wonderful 
white teeth, which even malice could not report were false. Her voice 
was hoarse and deep and booming, like a man’s, and very loud. She 
had a remarkably profane and careless vocabulary, and used it to 
amusing advantage, so that she was as renowned for her wit and bon 
mots as she was for her chic and virility. Forthright, vulgar, subtle and 
alive, she was adored by the elect who frequented her house, for she was 
as shrewd as she was handsome, and as genuinely sympathetic as she 
was avaricious. Moreover, she kept herself well informed on politics, 
and more than one State Senator, party “ boss,” and mayor, came to 
her for advice, which was usually sound and penetrating. She knew 
everything. She had a fine library of the best classics, which she 
actually read. Her one regret, she would say frankly, was that she had 
been born a woman. She was a natural politician, a naturiJ busybody, 
humorous, understanding, quick-witted and blunt. 

She dressed as exuberantly as possible, or perhaps it was her vital 
personality that made even tlie simplest and most modest gown 
spectacular. She loathed black. Her gowns were of the lightest mauve, 
blue, rose or violet, lavishly decorated, and made ol the most expensive 
silks and velvets. When she swept through the large bright rooms of 
her house, she rustled loudly, and an aura of thick hypnotic scent • 
blew about her. Coarse she was, unscrupulous she was known to be ; 
yet her every word, her every flash of eye and hoarse laughter, 
her every movement,' exhaled such health and gay turbulence 
that she was compellingly fascinating. She loved jewellery, and wore 
diamonds on bosom, ears, hair, fingers and arms at all hours, and 

very lavishly. 1 • i» 

She often said that “ I have the loosest tongue. I tell everyUung. 

But only the obtuse believed that she told anything at all. Nevertheto, 
she had a reputation of finding nothing sacred, which was a reputauon 
she had artfully created. She had long ago abandoned a youthhU 
effort to be beautiful, and had resigned herself to chic, wit, and 
dazzling toilettes, which were all the more lasting and more impr^ive. 

She had her favourite among the gentlemen who frequented Her 
house “ for a quiet cosy evening.” And her favourite was Franz 
Stocssel, who had never been able to deceive her, and whom she cal ed 
“ a great scoundrel, a perfect rascal, a brute and most abominable 
liar.” But she said these things witli a wink, and a pleasant, cyni^ 

laugh, a deep smile, and with fondness. She would have admired hi , 

if only for his handsomeness and his extravagant gifts of jewellery ana 
money. But wiUi these he gave her real excitement and a humorous 
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affection. “ I can take off my shoes with you,” he would say. “ Bertie, 
you are good for my soul.” 

He visited her at least twice a week, and often ‘more. These nights 
were gala ones for her. She would spend hours over her toilette, trying 
on various gowns and gems. She not only respected him because he 
had paid off her mortgage. He had recreated in her a youthful passion, 
which she thought had long been dead from satiation. 

When he came, he joined the small crowds in the gaming-rooms, 
sometimes playing for discreet stakes, drinking a little, smoking, 
wandering through the brilliant rooms ablaze with gaslififht, crystal, 
mirrors and the splendid gowns of the young women. He was well 
liked by every one, and was an especial favourite of the servants. But 
the men of highest social position in Nazareth, and even old austere 
Percival Hartford himself, who was a grim reformer in public and a 
foul perverse old rake in Ethelberta’s house, felt that the evenings were 
incomplete without him. His affability, his good-temper, his affection- 
ate smile turned democratically upon expensive whore or business 
associate, his manner of listening with sympathetic or amused attention 
to every one, endeared him. ” A man may smile and smile, and be a 
villain,” Baldur would say of him. But villains who are good-natured 
and amiable, equable Of temper, and full of tact, were better loved 
than any serious man bursting with virtue, Baldur had discovered. To 
his cynical surprise, he had also discovered that Franz had a legion of 
• truiy-devoted friends, loyal and fervendy blind, 

Ethelberta would frequently call her carriage when Franz appeared, 
and they would leave the hot blazing rooms of her house, and take a 
short drive in the cool dark evening air. She would put her huge 
plumed hat carefully on her red hair, throw her ermine or sable cape 
over her white damp shoulders, thrust her hands into her muff and sit 
beside him as her satin-black horses trotted sedately through quiet and 
empty r«idential streets. He was very fond of her. She reminded him 
in her vitality and health of comely body, of Irmgard. He enjoyed her' 
loud hoarse laugh, her hcenuous tongue, the sweet strong odour of her 
French scents, and the glint of her eyes and teeth in the gaslamps. She 
was never tedious nor capricious, never bad-tempered or melancholy 
Her exuberance was like a wild bright wind, full of noise, bluster and 
exhilaration. He told her many things which he never told any one 
else, except Baldur. It was curious that in these two so widely different 
characters he found ease and no treachery. He spoke to her as thoucrh 

^ returned to her house, he was 

refreshed and heartened, laughing so hard that his large fair face was 

cn^on and his eyes moist. Later, when the crowds had gone, and the 
^Is had retired to their plmhy and silken bedrooms with their choice 
of the evenmg, he would chmb the velvet-carpeted stairs with Ethel- 
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bcrta to her own chamber. It was warm in that chamber, spacious, 
filled with velvet chairs, heavy velvet draperies, firelight, candlelight, 
and rich with scent.* He slept in her broad silk-covered bed beside her, 
and he slept as peacefully as a child, his head on her soft, luxuriant 
breast. 

To-night he came as usual, and after a while they drove away 
discreetly in her carriage. It was a fresh spring evening, silent, echoing 
faintly, as though the wet black earth was speaking, even in the grimy 
city. Stars shone thickly through still empty boughs. There had been 
an earlier ?ain, and the streets glittered darkly in the street-lamps, 
which were reflected back from the streets as though in a black mirror. 
The wind was very soft and whispering, moist on the cheek. The 
lower windows of the tall houses were dark, but upper chambers were 
yellow with gaslight. Against the dim sky, to the east, was a dull rosy 
glimmer from the chimneys of the Schmidt Steel Company. Lying 
back contentedly on her leather cushions, Ethelberta idly noticed that 
glimmer, and she said languidly : “ You are busy at the mills, I see. 

She knew that something was disturbing Franz, and astutely, she 
guessed that it had something to do with the nulls. She was not 
surprised when he answered in an unusually surly voice : Not as 

busy as I should like, curse Jules Bouchard ! ” , 

Ethelberta touched his arm with affectionate concern, and waited. 

Tranz stared gloomily at the back of the coachman. . 

“ We’ve been delayed four weeks now, on the last shipment ol 
from our Great Lakes mines. As I told you before, Barbour-Bouchard 
^wn and control the Philadclpitia and Windsor Railroad, and we have 
to ship over it. Before I underbid that French snake on those three 
important bids, everythin- was very amiable and reciprocal 
US Now he’s getting impossible. He expressed his regrets that o^ 
shioments have been shunted on sidetracks, and left standing for 
wee^ He said it was a mistake, and regrettable. Vety resettable ! 
We’ve found only one-third of our coal, and, according , ’ ^ 

‘ search ’ is being conducted for the rest. We are operating at only hah 
our capacity. Other shipments arc taking a devil of a time to reach . 

In Irss^than two weeks, we’ll have to shut down, perhaps, and wait for 
In thini? which annoys him is that we buy no more 

'"'Tanrlhruvged contemptuously.' “ He is not interested as I have 
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that that foul Frenchman will do much worse than this, as time goes 
on. He is hamstringing me. All with polite smiles and his cursed 
‘ regrets ’ ! He knows he has me, for they own the right of way, and the 
railroad.” He laughed without mirth. “ However, that is my worry. 

I shall find a way. Yes, I shall find a way ! ” and he beat his knee with 
his clenched fist. Ethelberta saw his profile, brutal, boar-like, and she • 
raised her eyebrows. 

“ I’m sure you will find a way,” she said comfortably, laying her 
gloved hand over die large hard fist. “ In the meantime, don’t think 
of it.” 

He grunted, thrust aside her hand. “ That is woman-talk,” he said. 

“ The mills are not a bawdy house. They are things for men, those 
mills.” 

Ethelberta was silent, but not offended. She listened tranquilly to 
the trotting of the horses, and breathed deeply of the spring air. Franz 
sat forward on his seat, his teeth clenched. 

” Democracy ! ” he muttered widi an ugly sound deep in his throat. 

“ Dog catch dog, and let the better man be damned ! Ali, there will 

be an end to it, some day, and those who have the right to rule shall 
rule ! ” 

“ Dear me ! ” exclaimed Ethelberta, with her deep baritone lautrh 
” What is all this ? ” 

He turned to her, and did not smile. She heard his hard breathing, 
saw the narrowing of his eyes. * 

” Under a better system of government, Schmidt would be recog- 
nised for what it is, a superior company to Sessions. Schmidt would 
not be hampered, held back, allowed to be hamstrung, by the whims 
and greeds and connivings of such as Jules Bouchard ! The best 
interests of the country would be recognised, and the better company 
given first choice of supplies, and the right of way, and the authority to 
choose the best labour and hold it. How can a nation advance if every 
hog has equal right at the; trough, though by sheer weight of numbere 
the runts might crowd away the stronger and the finer ? Can a people 
survive when superiority is penalised, because to curtail the activities 
of the lesser would be to injure their damned fine rights ? Is the ‘ right * 
of the individual more valuable than the welfare of the whole ^ Yes 

Srn'^brarns^ believing that noses are more important 

E^clberta chucl^d humorously. She tapped Franz on the 

shoulder vntli her muff. I take it then, my fine-feathered friend, that 

you don t like your country. Well, don’t like it. That’s your privilege 

But you might t^Il me why you don’t show it a clean pair of heels if ii 
hurts you so. bad?” * 

Franz smiled slighUy, but only with his lips. “ This is a newer 
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bigger, richer country. It gives me what I want. But it increases my 
appetite lor more. I serve it when I serve myself. America needs men 
like me. Not that I care. I take what America has to offer, and I see 
no necessity to thank America. What a country this could be, with its 
enormous resources, its wealth, il it would only rid itself of the barn- 
yard politics of democracy His smile broadened. “ If I have a duty 

to America, it is the duty to help change her form of government into 
something more realistic, something more rational and intelligent. 

Ethelbcrta snorted thoughtfully. Then she eyed Franz shrewdly, 
and not with affection. “ Easy, my buck,” she said indulgently, but 
with a slight hardness in her voice. “ I kind of like my country. Pretty 
fine place, I say. Room for everybody. Even buckeroos like you, with a 
pistol in your pocket and larceny and hate in your heart. Maybe I 
ought to be mad at you. But somehow Pm not. Know why ? I think 
America’s too big for pirates and bandits like you. I think she s too 
sound. You’ll come and go, cursing the government and the country, 
but it’ll stay, this country of mine. You can’t hurt it. Mucin Depends 
though on the people, on how much damage you do. But rnaybe 
they’ll wake up some day, and kick you mighty hard in the pantaloons. 

That’ll be one fine day ! ” • -lt n j 

Franz suddenly laughed, his good temper returning. He 
to him and kissed her roughly on the lips, his hand grasping her flesh 
under the fur cape. They clung together in a sudden violent gust of 
passion. Then he released her. His voice was duck and low when he 


what would you do without me, BerUe, to pay off your mort- 

(Taecs and cover you with furs and silks, and jeweb ? 

® ®She leaned against him, her mouth close to his. “ Damn you, I love 

you,” she murnfured. She glanced quickly at the 
back ol the coachman, and said : “ You need ^ 

Strong wench. You need a woman of your own. Why don t you marry 

someone?*’ r ^ 

He smiled sardonically* Wlio . ^ T 

She shrugged, drew away li-om him. “ Not me. I rn 
wouldn’t marry you. You’re a pig. And I’m too smart. 
plenty of women, not vety bright, but noth.ng 
Lre : your wife’s been dead lor over a year. You can many g 

with oropriety. Get married. It won’t come between us. 

the sky, with blowing hair and upturned face. A worn 
Irmgaid, yet not Irmgard. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


“ So,” said Jules Bouchard, ‘‘ he will be here within the hour. I 
anticipate some amusing moments. Very amusing. He is a hypocrite, 
but a hypocrite without finesse.” 

His uncle, Ernest Barbour (“ the Old Devil ”), thoughtfully con- 
sidered Jules’s last words. “ Finesse,” he murmured. ‘‘ I once saw a 
very bad print in my grandfather’s house in England. Roman, I think. 
It showed a man, alrrtost naked, and armed only with a lariat, and a 
li^t spear. He was fighting a heavily-armed man with a shield and 
quite a good big sword. I never knew who won the fight. But I bet 
on the second man.” 

” Touche,” said Jules, with a smile and an inclination of his head. 
“ But somewhere, in school, I read that the first man frequently won. 
With his finesse. I’ve always preferred finesse to brute force. Besides, 
finesse is delightful to watch. This won’t be delightful. German pig ! 
No finesse, the Germans. That’s why, in the end, they’ll always lose. 
No imagination. Only vindictiveness — the good big sword. I would 
bet on the spear.” 

“ I’m relying on the spear,” said Ernest pointedly, returning Jules’s 
smile. But his ice-pale eyes were impassive. ” This time,” he repeated, 
“ Tm relying on spear. On your finesse.” 

You see, he is coming to me, not I to him. Uncle Ernest.” 

The German always docs,” said Ernest, unconvinced, and very 
cpldly. 

Jules shrugged. “ German pig,” he said again. 

“ Nevertheless, Jules, you must remember he is now twice as rich 
and powerful as Sessions. That should never have happened.” 

It would never have happened, thought Jules, still smiling, but 
vicious, if I had had a free hand here. But you would never let me 
have the hand. 

“ I have always believed there is room for every one,” went on 
Ernest. “ I was mistaken. There is no room for this man in this State 
with us. With another type, yes. But he is different.” ’ 

A clerk came in to announce the arrival of Franz Stoessel. Jules 
winked at his uncle, leaned l^ack negligcnUy in his chair. 

Franz entered, large, sleek and composed, and Jules, always 
appreoative of sartorial elegance, smiled with impersonal pleasure. 
The blond be^t, he thought. His racial aversion to the German rose in 
him like a swift hot gorge, thin but virulent. The German character 
was baffling. Even the French, who understood the human race and 
thus every man, found the German soul incomprehensible, be^viIde^ing. 

• I 
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But it was not complex ; it was merely unhuman. He greeted Franz, 
rising gracefully from behind his desk, and extending his smooth dark 
hand. Ernest Barbour sat in his own chair near his nephew’s desk and 
appraised Franz with his basilisk eyes. He nodded courteously, said 
nothing. 

Franz had not been prepared for the presence of this stocky and 
terrible Englishman, the munitions emperor, whose name he rever- 
enced as he reverenced all power. He had never met him before, and 
liis broad pale face, with the light eye, the short flaring nose and tight 
wide lips, was familiar to him only through the medium of newspaper 
photographs. He saw that Ernest Barbour was stocky rather than 
well-built, with the Englishman’s breadth of shoulder and hard round 
body. There was a stillness about him, but Franz was not deceived. 
This will be a greater struggle than I thought, he said to himself. If 
he is here, then it will be very bad. 

His afeible smile did not decrease in charm as he sat down in the 
chair which Jules offered. But his heart was beating with uncomfort- 
able speed, and he was slightly unnerved. His German soul was 
shaken by the presence of ibrmidable might which the older, man 
represented, and he felt like a schoolboy. He took hold of himself 
with conscious grimness, remembering that this time he held the 
advantage. The advantage, he said to himself, as he accepted one of 
Jules’s invariably excellent cigars. He forced himself to look at Jules 
only, after the formal introduction to Ernest Barbour. If he did not 
look at the latter, he would be safer, he knew. His fair skin had 
flushed a little. He saw that Jules observed this flushing with sardonic 
satisfaction, and his cold rage rose and strengthened him. The thin 
French snake, with his smootJi dark head and elegant woman s hands . 
A brutish surge of contempt flowed from him suddenly, and Jules felt 


it with his subtlety. ,r* ju- j 

They conversed pleasantly, with glances of mutual friendship and 

amiability. Neither wished to approach the subject which had brought 

Franz to Windsor. Jules had the delicate and sadistic patience of the 

French. He could wait. He could enjoy himself while the blond 

beast grew hotter and more disconcerted. The attacker, in this 

instance, would not have the advantage. Franz felt, rather than saw 

that the silent Ernest Barbour had begun to 

chair, as if he too felt contempt for afl this graceful on ^ f 

part. Franz was suddenly surprised. Ernest Barbour 

cnemv any man could have, yet Franz was conscious that a strange 

twisted sympathy ran between them, which gave them a 

ol tliis ligitt capering, as though they both watched a goat cavorting, 

and found the watching irritating. • i • u rioUtp 

I will not be pushed, thought Franz, but he said with sudden polite 
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abruptness, looking at Jules : “ I am a busy man. You are a busy man 
also, Mr. Bouchard. You know why I have come. I’ve grown tired ol 
waiting for my ore. I do not find your explanations satisfactory.” 

■Jules allowed his dark Jesuit face to grow concerned. ‘‘ You have 
not received those last consignments from your mines ? That b very 
bad.” 

“ Very bad,” said Franz brutally. “ I do not need to tell you whai 
thb means to me. I have accepted your explanations. I can accept 
them no longer. For, you see, I know what lies behind all this. You 
think you can cripple me. You cannot.” 

Jules raised a deprecating hand gravely. “ But thb is absurd ! hfy 
explanations, and my regrets, were sincere. I sent out telegrams. I had 
special agents searching. I am sure, in a few days-^ ” 

“ I will receive this consignment. Yes.” Franz regarded him 
the hard blue points of his narrowed eyes. He did not smile. His face • 
took on the heavy porcine look of an aroused boar, and hb thick neck 
turned scarlet. He sat in hb chair very quietly, but there was a tensed 
appearance to hb body, as though he was about to charge. “ But what 
ofthene.xt? And the next ? ” He forgot Ernest Barbour, sitting in such 
immobile silence near him, listening, always listening. 

Jules spread out his hands artlessly, and Franz fell a brutclike 
aversion for him, and a loathing contempt. “ We,” murmured Jules, 

** wish always to serve our customers. We have many. You are the 
most important. We wbh to serve you satbfaciorily. But delays and 
errors occur. That cannot be helped, Mr. Stoessel. You arc making 
much out of nothing. I can only say again that I am sorry, and that 1 
hope it will not happen again. Aren’t you making mountains- out of 
molehills ? ” 

Franz, aroused now, struck the shining desk before him with hb 
clenched fist. He leaned towards Jules. ” I have no time,” he said, 
and hb guttural accent thickened. ** Thb must stop.” Again he Iclt 
that strange twisted wave of understanding flow from Ernest Barbour 
to him, in spite of the enmity and the inexorablencss. 

Jules was silent. Then he said : ** I have explained. I can’t under- 
stand all this excitement. You are creating an embarrassing situation, 
Mr. Stoessel. You refuse to accept my explanations. What can I do ? ” 
He regarded Franz with vicious aversion, though his smile was polite. 
Then he dropped his eyes to hb cigar, as though he was embarrassed 

and distressed. He glanced at hb uncle, with a look that said : “What 

can one do with a beast like thb, with a barbarian like thb ? ” 

I know what I can do,” replied Franz loudly, with a threat in his 
voice. Hb thick yellow hair seemed to rbe slightly on his large head. 
There was an ugly aspect to hb face, and hb thick lips opened, squared. 

“ Thb b no time for politeness. I know what I can do.” 
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Jules raised his eyebrows with delicate and bewildered questioning. 
He said notliing. 

Franz threw himself back heavily in his chair, and it creaked with 
his weight. His expression was ugly, menacing. He began to speak 
slo\vly, almost ponderously, fixing his hard intent eyes on the other 
man : 

" Do not believe that Sessions can supply the steel demand of 
America, and that you can keep down competition, and destroy it. Do 
you think you can destroy, or hinder, me ? ” Now he smiled, with 
sombre and open contempt. “ This country is growing very fast. I am 
already supplying more vital industries ^an you are. My steel is 
going West ; I am building up that territory. New railroads are being 
built. I am already supplying the major part of the steel, and intend 
tot:xpand indefinitely. You do not like that, Mr. Bouchard ? ” 

“ I am only offended at your manner, Mr. Stoessel.” Jules’s smile 
was imperturbable, ingratiating, friendly. 

Franz waved a large, impatient hand, as though to brush away a 
fly. His manner became more and more menacing, full of brute force 
and murderous determination. 

“ I came here to-day because I know what I can do, and I shall do 
it, if you compel me. 

“ You know that the turnover of my stock on the market is far 
greater tlian Sessions’s, and not only" that, but I intend to pay a 
dividend soon, which will raise my prestige and my credit, and will be 
an immense advertisement for Schmidt. Mr. Joseph Bryan, who is my 
friend, will like that. You will regret that very much, Mr. Bouchard. 
He would do anything to frustrate you and Regan.” 

At the mention of those names, Ernest Barbour stirred in his chair 
again, and Franz felt the full impact of those inexorable eyes upon him. 
But he did not look at the other man. Strength was rising in him, 
strength which would bludgeon down tliis capering Frenchman, who 
was gazing at him with ophidian quiet. 

He went on, feeling the surging within him : 

“ Ten years ago, you might have destroyed Schmidt. Now Schmidt 
is the giant. You cannot do this, Mr. Bouchard. You are resorting to 
petty efforts to annoy me. I don’t like to be annoyed, Mr. Bouchard. 

I want this to stop. And I shall stop it, to-day. I own lo per cent of 
Sessions stock. I can throw it on the market, among ot]ier things. 

Jules did not answ^er. His expression was obscure, but under his 

dark skin he had paled a little. 

Franz said, more quietly, but with a deadly intonation : 
annoy, but not hurt me seriously. You arc too involved in diversified 
interests. Barbour-Bouchard, which controls Sessions, is too involved. 

I specialise only in steel. I have already pushed you out of the major 
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markets, and you know I am already supplying much of Europe and 
South America with fine steel, far beyond your capacity to produce.” 

Still, Jules did not speak. He no longer tried to disguise his hatred 
and his disgust for Franz. Worse, he knew that he was being beaten, 
and right before the eyes of his hated uncle. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Ernest’s cold faint smile, and deep, impersonal enjoyment. 
He thought suddenly, absurdly, of the heavy man with tlie shield and 
the “ good big sword.” He twisted internally. He tried to smile 
courteously, with delicate amusement. But Franz did not return his 
smile. His large fair face was murderous, savage. Jules saw tlic openly 
clenched fists, the thick flushed neck, and he had the ridiculous idea 
that this man would not hesitate to seize him and bludgeon him with 
those fists if necessary. 

” Shall I go on ? ” asked Franz, and added ; “ I understand you 
are trying to buy up all the tributary small lines to control the network 
of the State. Unless you permit my ore to go through at regular 
schedules and at reasonable prices, you will never go through with that 
enterprise — for the reason that I have already talked with some of the 
small owners, and offered to band tliem into a corporation. I have 
options on their property, for the company which I am about to form. 
I promised them that I am not so much interested in the profits of 
the company as the service of the roads, and the prosperity of the 
State.” 

And now he did smile, broadly, with open cynicism. Jules was 
suffering real and acute pain. It was not in his nature t6 attack 
directly, but always with deviousness. He had a hatred for blunt 
directness, for the open assault. It offended some malevolent fastidious- 
ness in him. His precise and involved mind was suddenly confused, 
and he winced a little, as though physically revolted. Open threats 
nauseated his sense of nicety. He loved the game for excitement and 
subtlety. Now there was no subtlety, only the raw smell of open battle 
with a sweating beast with whom direct contact was physically 
repugnant. ' 

Then Ernest Barbour spoke, with careful cold smoothness : ” hir 
Stoessel.” 

Franz turned and looked at the speaker, and stiffened himself 
against his treacherous respect and fear for him. He made himself 
appear attendve^ but uncompromising. ” Yes, Mr. Barbour ? ” 

They regarded each other in a little silence, as antagonists reeard 
each other, weighing, measuring. 

” It seems to me,” said Ernest calmly, ” that you are ignoring even 
^e most fundamental ethics of business relationships. You have come 
m, into this establishment, breathing fire and smoke and threats It is 
extraordinary, to say the least. Very extraordinary.” His eyes were 
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bland, but full, also, of a glazed ruthlessness. They reminded Franz of 
gooseberries, for they appeared of the same glassy roundness and colour. 
Power was in them, but very strangely it was no power that Franz 
recognised in himself, or could understand. He heard Ernest con- 
tinue : “ In America, Mr. Stoessel, we don’t do business this way. Not 
in quite this way. We don’t charge into the offices of others, shouting 
threats. We conduct business as gentlemen, not as Prussians. And he 
gave his slight smile again, which disdainfully challenged Franz to feel 
offence. “ We discuss our problems. We don’t wave our fists. Do you 

understand me ? This is very distressing ” 

Franz’s flaring nostrUs distended so that their red membranes 
became sharply visible in his face, which had become extremely white. 

But he spoke as coldly as Ernest had spoken : 

“ You imply I am not a gentleman, Mr. Barbour, and, inversely, 
you imply that Mr. Bouchard is. You seem to think that I ought to 
have come here and listened to lies and promises, and then gone away 

with expressions of mutual regard. That is foohshne^. Nothing would 
have come of all that. I want something to come of it. ^ 

to waste. I was really more polite than Mr. Bouchard. I paid him the 
compliment of believing him to be as busy as I, with no more time to 

waste than I. Was I mistaken ? t> u ♦ tVi/» 

A hypocrite, Jules has said, thought Ernest. But the 
hypocrite who is frank. What docs he want out of Schmidt, which he 
has made? Power? I have wanted, and gotten power. It is all lever 
really wanted. He wants it, too but as a substitute 
which to him is really more valuable than power. What is it Is he 
running into a blind alley of success, away from himself? ' A>^d he 
felt a profound contempt for a man so effeminate, so <=hildish,^ weak 
-IS to prefer something nebulous to something enormous. Were a 
Germans like this, bellowing ferociously, while they howled dismal y 

inside ^ He could feel only disgust. • 

He said so quieUy that this monotonous voice was almost gentle ■ 

You were not mis Jen, Mr. Stoessel. We arc busy men. 

to adjust differences. But your approach was offensive. I P . 

^“"Tht’^rranTtoeTthit he was putting him on the^ defence, 

. r'lSet Jarwas J lessened, bul 

^^‘"ifYou m::ntMr. Barbour, that it is my manner you re^nt^nd^nm 


A A V ^ ^ ^ a « — 

accomplished. 
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The glazed look diminished a little in Ernest’s fixed eyes, and 
again he smiled, but this time as though with involuntary amusement. 
He waved his hand. “ Go on, Mr. Sloessel — with your threats, if you 
wish.” 

Franz turned back to Jules, and did not see the wry pursing of 
Ernest’s lips, as though the older man were acknowledging a real 
adversary. 

” Mr. Bouchard, I am a busy man. I have just this to say : I am 
serving notice on you that I want shipments on time, or better. No 
more side-tracking, or fictitious losses. I don’t want tlie trouble of the 
tributary lines, but if you force me to take the trouble, you will be the 
final loser, not I. For instance, you haye almost the whole monopoly 
on fine steel for arms and other munitions, and I haven’t wanted it — 
so far. I might never want it. I have enough just now. However, I 
have a very splendid laboratory staff, and if I set their minds to it, I 
shall find a better steel than yours for this purpose.” 

He stood up. There was a long silence. Jules had covered the lower 
part of his thin face with his fine hand. He stared at the desk. Ernest 
tapped the fingers of one hand on the back of the oUter. There was a 
peculiar expression of surprise, and impersonal appreciation, on his 
face, and even the shadow of admiration. 

Franz waited. Neither of the other two men looked at him, but he 
bowed to Ernest ironically. He was choking with his sense of triumph. 

” I have the honour to wish you good-day, Mr. Barbour,” he said, 
and walked quickly from the room. 

After the door had closed behind him, Ernest rosci He was smiling 
as his nephew had rarely seen him smile, with an odd jocularity. 

” You ought to have offered him twice what you did. Perhaps we 
might have gotten him. Though I never liked these Germans;” he 
added. 

” In tins instance,” mused Jules, smouldering with mortification, 
yet perversely edified, ‘‘ there was nothing we could do. Nothing. He 
was thoroughly prepared before he came here.” 

It is a German trait,” replied Ernest. He did not appear annoyed 
at his neplicw’s defeat, which was his own defeat. “ Germans never 
move unul the ground is entirely ready. Then they move rapidly 
This convinces the superficial that they are audacious, while they arc 
really only doggedly careful in advance.” ^ 

He tapped his finger thoughtfully on the desk and stared at his 
nephtw. 

“ He won this time. But somehow I don’t believe it has made him 
happy. Nothing will. Some men pursue power for its own sake He 
pursues it pardy because he can’t help it, and parUy because it is a 
substitute for something else. A kind of opium.” He smiled medita- 
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lively. “ If I were as young as he is, and had done this day’s work, I’d 
be walking on air. He is walking on stones, I’ll wager.*’ 

The hot crimson flush of triumph which Franz had experienced 
stimulated him for exactly an hour. And then, quite suddenly, he was 
violently sick. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The autumn earth and sky lay before Emmi as she sat near Egon’s 


grave. 


The grave lay on the low rolling hill, which descended, like a series 
of smooth rambling terraces, to the wide valley below. The valley lay 
in a mist of radiance, gold and nebulous, and the mingled green and 
bronze of the earth shimmered softly in that calm and radiant light. 
In the far distance, the trees were russet, scarlet or still vividly green, 
glittering gently against a sky of such a dark blue serenity that she 
lelt her heart rise on a suffocating wave of silent joy. It was near 
sunset. The west burned in deep bronze and golden waves, which 
slowly rose like a tide towards the cobalt zenith. She saw the distant 
hills like great shoulders covered with copper-coloured, yellow or 
crimson shawls. The air was warm, sull, without breeze or movement. 
She could hear the rustling of fallen leaves, brown and saflron,. along 
the gnarled black roots of trees, against the leaning head-stones, and 
across the thick long grass, but no wind seemed to stir tliem. They 
were like whispering voices, speaking of mysterious dungs. Long 
golden shadows streaked the earth, and through them, 
ran a squirrel or a rabbit. And sometimes a pheasant, brilliant o 
plumage, scurried through the light and lost itself in the dark brown 

^^'^Thcre Nvas^^widc shining silence over the earth which no spring, 
^-ummer or winter could bestow, a peace of fulfilment, of beauty and 
prayer. The wheat-stacks stood yellow as butter in the bronzed fields^ 

A father of smoke rose from the red chimney of a 

ac^ainst the side of a hill. The sky shone and the cardi shimmered 

■ coloured answer. No bird voice f vvas 
r.r>nril of bricrlit HOtcs. Nol cvcn cattle lowed in the stilln^. 

only tire immense and fragrant silence, die welling 

liiihi in the west, the deepening warm blue of tlie 

shadows of the tombstones lengthened on y xhe sun 

exlialed a rich odour, smoky and warm full ol mou,d^ , 

still lay hot on Emmi’s shawled shoulders, and upon hei jet or pp b 
bonnet. 
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Her hands rested on her calico knees, the palms upturned, and her 
brown face, her attitude, her peacefxil blue eyes, seemed part of the 
autumn landscape. Never had she felt so happy, so serene, so quiet. 
Her thoughts whispered gently like the leaves. At moments they 
swelled to large floating shadows, like the few clouds in the sky, and 
•were suffused with the vast and luminous peace. Her eyes wandered 
vaguely, filled with dreams, down a long aisle of golden trees, whose 
far tunnel-like end opened on pellucid mist. Down that aisle would 
come her grandson, very soon, to walk home with her in the evening. 
His mother would send him, anxiously and with concerned vexation, 
saying to him : “ Grossmutter is tired and old. She has been very ill. 
She ought not to have gone to the graveyard to-day, hut she will go 
every day. You are a big little man now, and you must bring her 
home, and help her on the way. Bring her as fast as possible, for tlie 
evenings are cold, and come very soon.’* 

She smiled vaguely to herself, with deep content. Soon she would 
see him, tall and strong in his arrogant young twelve years, his head 
gilt in the last sun, liis bare legs and feet as brown as the leaves through 
which he would walk. He would not run to her, but would cohie pur- 
posefully, whistling softly to himself, and pretending sternness when he 
knew she saw him. He would help her rise from the stone bcncli, and 
would tuck her shawl carefully round her. He would insist that she 
hold his arm, and would watch her every step with frowning solicitude. 
'The absurd sweetness and strength of the little fellow, whose head was 
already on the level witli her eyes ! Her smile deepened, and her breath 
caught in her throat. She was unbearably moved. Her diffused joy 
increased, sharpened, and she looked at the sky, her dry lips moving 
soundlessly as though she spoke a prayer of gratitude and humility. 
Her hands clasped togetlicr tighdy. To control the shaking rapture oi' 
her heart, she looked again at the autumn fields, sky and hills, and 
content welled in upon her with enormous peace. 

It was good to feel like tliis, fulfilled, drained, yet brimming with 
ecstasy. She had never known it was possible to feel like this. The 
turbulence, pain, grief, despair, frustration, disappointment and sad- 
ness of her life were less than tlie dark memory of a dream. They were 
like the winds and storms and rains and tempests of spring and summer, 
which drenched the earth, made it fecund, and at the last, brought 
forth the harvest. The torment of ploughing and seeding in tlie dark, 
turning the iron earth stiff with frost, assaulted by the bitter winds, 
doubt^ that the seed would' root, fearful that it would rot or be lost, 
despairing of the summer : this she had known in her soul. She 
had seen the young fields flatten under hail, and laid waste. She 
had seen the fruit-trees beaten bare of the flowers. She had seen the 
rivers overflow the land and drown it. She had felt in her heart that 
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it was all hopeless, this living, this hoping, this struggling. And then 
the autumn had come, and the harvest lay thick and golden in the 
valley, and she saw at last that all the storms and the furies had 
nourished the soil and strengthened the roots, and tlie seeds she had 
planted had become the bread and sustenance of the soul. So knowing, 
the hatred and sorrow and torment of her life seemed after all only the* 
sowing and the rains, followed by fulfilment and peace, and the barns 
full of corn. All that man had known, all that had caused his weeping, 
and, at the end, his joy, \vas carried out in the cycle of the earth’s 
growing and harvesting, its tempests and its serene rivers, its dark 
afternoons and its silver nights. Why was it not given me to know 
before ? she thought with wonder. And then she knew that she had 
been blind, and the story had been waiting for her own sight to 
see it. 

There was no fear left in her. She knew now that fear is the craven 
egotism of the spirit. She thought of the multitudes of men who lived 
only in the livid reflection of it, and saw, in its deathly glow, a distorted 
universe filled with hatred and death, with greed and madness, and 


relentless enemies. 

She could think of Franz now, not with the hot misery of years 
ago, but with mournful understanding. He had always been afraid. 
Fear made men frantic, made them cruel and ferocious, striking blindly 
in the dark. Now, thinking of him, she was overwhelmed with sorrow. 
Her hands lifted a little, and she whispered : “ My son.” The words 
were like a prayer, spoken humbly and softly. Tears trembled in 
her eyes. She wanted to tell him. But how could one describe the 

colours of the earth to one who was still blind ? 

She looked at her hands, seeing how knotted and veined they were, 
how brown and hard with work. The nails were stained and bent. 
She smiled again. Good tools, that had served her very well. She lelt 
a fondness for them, and a gratitude. They had helped her sow and 
tend the farm. She thought of the richness of her land, and then ot 
the laces of her friends and neighbours. They had been there, ^ose 
friends, when she had almost died this past summer, lull of solicitude 
and affection, bringing homely dainties and flowers Irom their own 
gardens. One woman had brought a quilt she had made 
another a shawl, and one a concoction of *ie>rbs frorn her fields 
Amish deacons had come to pray bes.de her bed their beards dark on 
their grave brown laces. They hoped she vvould Iwc, for ‘hfy 
her. (How beautiful to be loved, not merely by the few m one * 
liold but by many whom, earlier, she would have called 
But they would not feel sorrowful if she died. They had earned ve^ 
well the lesson of the earth, and knew that winter was only, prelude to 
another spring, and another sowing and another harvest. 
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She thought of foolish old Miss Florence Tandy, pottering in the 
kitchen. She was fat and wrinkled now. She had forgotten the horrors 
of her life. They were a dream which had gone witli the light of day. 
Just as my nightmares have gone, thought Emmi. 

She thought of Irmgard, not young now, but more beautiful than 
ever, quiet, steadfast, always working, always serene and full of golden 
dignity. Had site forgotten her mournful dreams, also ? Or was she 
still too young ? Emmi could not know. But she did know that her 
niece was happy and content, strong and gentle. The management of 
the farm was in her hands now. Hermann Schultz had married, and 
he and his comely fat young wife lived in the farmhouse and helped 
Irmgard with the work. There was always laughter and singing and 
industry in the house, always the smell of bread baking, and new milk, 
and apples and spices, and flowers and the odour of scrubbed wooden 
floors. Emmi could see the sunlight on the kitchen windows, and the 
red geraniurrts on the sill. She could see her hollyhocks, and the sun- 
streaked backs of books in the “ sitting-room.” All those books ! She 
had given them to Siegfried. She had taught him German, and the 
names of the great German poets and musicians. But she had never 
faught him the terrible names of German warriors. To Emmi, these 
names were shameful and detestable. But she had taught him the old 
folk-lore of the old Teutons, and she had filled his young mind with 
visions of Thor and Odin, of Freda and Loki. She had gone with him 
and Irmgard to the old grey stone church in the valley. She knew that 
in his young mind God did not live in a cloudy and unreal heaven, but 
in the earth and the sky. She had failed with Franz. But she had not 
failed with his son. 

She came slowly out of her thoughts as one comes out of a cathedral, 
looking about with bemused eyes, heavy, still, widi the memory of 
incense and holy quiet. The sun was less warm on her shoulders and 
her face and hands. It still glittered on tlie tops of far red trees. Yet 
there seemed a dim shadow over all that burning colour and yellow 
fields. Was it really turning colder, and a little darker ? The night 
comes early now, she thought to herself. She shivered slightly, drew 
the shawl closer about her. She looked down the golden tunnel of 
trees. Siegfried would come soon. He ought to be here. In a moment 
she would see him, hear his whistle, see how the squirrels and the 
rabbits scun ied out of his path into the saffron leaves. 

Then a dull premonition struck her ponderously in the breast It 
IS coming again, she thought, remembering the horrible twisting 
pain which had assaulted her heart in tlie summer. Irmgard was right • 
she ought not have climbed the hill to-day, for she had been unusually 
weak this morning. But she had wanted to come to Egon’s grave as 
she ^ways came. Here, in this shining solitude she could think of 
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him, and talk to him. All her thoughts were conversations with him, 
and here she felt the ecstasy of complete fulfilment. • 

She said aloud, simply-: “ Egon, I hope it will not be so bad this 
time.’* The remembrance of the pain could bring her the only real 
terror of her life. She could feel it creeping upon her, like a deadly 
enemy in ambush. She clenched her hands on her knees, fixed her eyes, 
sternly on the tunnel of trees. Ah, it was here now, in the open, seizing 
her throat, throttling her. She leaned against the back of the bench, 
fighting for breath, holding down her whimpering. It surged over her, 
a tide, a drowning black wave, and she fought in it, gasping, tightening 
her teeth. “ Egon,” she whispered. 

Then it had gone, completely, leaving only weakness and a great 
lassitude behind it. She looked about her dazedly. A veil of milky 
radiance had fallen over the landscape, and the earth trembled in it, as 
in water. But how supernally beautiful it was, like a vision of heaven ! 
She was filled with amazement and rapture and deep solemnity. 

She looked down the tunnel of trees. The radiant mist at the end 
was brighter than ever, like a glory fallen from the sky. She could 
hardly look at it, so dazzling was it, as though the sunset had wheeled 

to the east and was shining down the tunnel. 

She saw a figure in the light. It was Siegfried at last. She heara 
her voice calling to him. But she could scarcely see him. He was only 
a moving outline in the light. He was coming closer. But he was not 
singing. He was taller, and moved slower than usual, the light bright- 
ening steadily behind him. 

And then a great cry broke from her. It was not Siegfried. I t was 
Egon. And she saw that he was smiling, and holding out his hands 

to her. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

Franz listened to the wild, soft, half-mad hotes'le^ing along the wi^ 
white corridors of the upper rooms of his house had lef his room 
to listen, leaning against the closed door, ^he Iigha, m th^ h 

crystal prisms, burned dimly overhead along e o’clock 

soli blue rug. The children were in bed. It was nearly -='^eno clock. 
He had listened for a long time, not thinking, only hts.emoUons, 

vague and dark, rising and falling like chips b^a^e 

minor, a sombre depression made his vision '^wly 

to be watching slow dusky clouds mounting own 

and heavUy. Then it seemed to him that he could hardly bear 
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melancholy. When they rose in sudden wild frenzy, his heart tbok up 

the beat, his pulses clamoured, and he thought that the blood wliich 

had rushed to his head would surely burst its veins. And then there 

would be notes of pure and ineffable sweetness, like slowly poured 

gold, so poignant in their sweetness that he was certain he could taste 

their essence on his tongue. Sometliing of Schubert’s, he thought 

vaguely. But Schubert had surely never been played like tliis before, 

with such loveliness and clarity, such passion and ecstasy and sorrow. 

The formlessness of sound became of gentle yet terrible substance, so 

that he had sudden flashes of vision, blinding and disturbing. A tree 

in the wind, a fork of lightning splitting open a black sky, a flower 

reflected in a pool, the bright curve of a bird’s wing in purple forest 

shadows, a river under the moon, a precipice outlined against flame, 

a thin white mountain spire against a green heaven, a face, an upflung 

pallid hand, a cry from parted lips, a gleaming torrent, or a red rock 

in a violet sea. He saw them all, in blinding instants, saw them 

dissolve into each other in dizzying succession, so tliat his head beijan 
to spin. ° 

He felt the urgent sorrow which only those who truly know music 
can feel. Yet, with the sorrow was a sudden simple gladness that he 
had not yet lost the capacity to experience emotion. The keenness was 
blunted to a certain extent, but the impulse was there, trying to cleave 
through the callouses. It was absurd, childish, to feel such gladness, and 
his hard realism was affronted. 

He s^aightened himself, prepared to return to his own apartments. 

Yet, wi^ his hand on the door handle, he paused. He was angrily 

appalled at the sudden malaise which took hold on him, tlie sudden 

overpowering weariness and loneliness. It was like die opening of a 

deep scar, which suddenly gushed blood. His thoughts rushed to a 

spmmng point. He must leave the house, though he was tired. He 

thought of friends, and women, and was sickened. There was no 
place lor him to go ! 

Then he knew for a long time that he had never really had any 

Uh Eve^here was just an escape. From himselh 

He had no friends. He had no one who knew him. He could think 
01 no one who really knew him, except Baldur, whose playing had 
sunl^n again to a sad and melancholy meditation. 

He released the door handle, turned with sudden determined 

p^pos^ and went dp^ the hall to Baldur’s room. He knocked on t^e 

door. Despite hin^elf, he could not make the knock firm and quick 

It w^ only tentative. The music stopped instantly, and Baldur Called 
to mm to enter. 

hiinself to smile affably. Baldur had 
swung himself about on his stool, and sat there, slightly surprised 
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wlicn he saw his brOther-in-law. Gnome-like, deformed, he was like an 
old child perched on the stool, his light hair heavily streaked with 
^rey, his face pale and furrowed. But his eyes were still large, blue 

and clear, and unswervingly level. 

‘‘ Franz,” he said courteously, and smiled. “ Come in. Did you 

knock ? ” 

“ Who else ? ” replied Franz. He was absurdly delighted. Baldur 
was not rcser\-cd, as usual. He appeared almost pleased at the 
intrusion. Franz came into the room and sat down. “ I heard you 
playing. Schubert ? ** 

“ Schubert. Yes.” . , 1 1 t 1 j 

There was a small abrupt silence. Baldur waited calmly. It pleased 

him to give Franz the impression of polite waiting, for Franz invariably 

aroused him to rare thin cruelty in spite of his understanding and 

compassion. He liked to see the faint colour of discomfort rise to the 

tired and haggard face. Even the e.xpression on that face, P^- 

occupied and exhausted, gave him pleasure, while it newly aroused 

SHghtly disconcerted, Franz glanced about the roona, which he had 
seen only a few times. Its loftiness and beauty soothed him, its open 
space and uncluttered shining floor gave him the sense of having 
d^rawn a deep clean breath. It is what I have always tried 
but never could, he thought. His '''^ndenng eye 

Irmgard’s unchanging portraU, and ‘he old pang, deep and achinf, 
divided his heart. He thought he had forgotten. Now he knew nc 
%vould never forget. In spite of the uselessness of any renewal 
he could not forget. But hope had gone. Baldur saw his ® 

sharp tightening of muscle which caused Franz s jaw to grow s p 
an7hard as though with unexpected pain. His compass.on was gone, 

•" H““i" ;,dC t'Sw'lJi.TS— f» "IT; 

his mhless health. He hated him because Irmgard lo^cd 
TlLrielu" "‘rughThetalf^^^^^^ sL had forgotten, 

Hl^tccamr:Lre"haTF!':- was”P^ Unlike 

forced himself to assume an expression of serenity. 

Schubert ? ” he asked to him from Baldur. He 
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sound was deep, hoarse and slow, discordant, yet with a strange music 
also. Baldur watched the hands, fascinated, saw their fumbling and 
their strength. The sound became deeper, more imperative, yet wear\' 
It was no chord he recognised. He knew it came from the distorted 
spirit of this man, always restless and unsleeping, always wretched 
and rapacious. Then the slow march halted abruptly, and Franz 
, smiled down at him sheepishly. 

“I’m rusty now,” he said. “ But once I could play. Not so well as 
you. But I could play, provided every note was before me. Mv mother 

^ like a mathematician. That disgusted me, and 

finally I stopped playing.* Music has nothing in common with mathe- 
matics. I had the emotion necessary, I think. But I couldn’t seem to 
express it« 

He went back to his chair. He looked at Baldur, and said, lifiinK 
his eyebrows humoroi^ly : “ Yet music has always seemed to me thf 
extreme essence of living* Am I extravagant ^ 

• Baldur shrugged, smiling gently. He ran his hand carelessly over 
he keys, evoking a long and brilliant ripple of sound, like a laugh 
mocking, yet not really gay. He said nothing. ^ ’ 

^ you interested in knowing the progress ofyour company ^ ” 

ask^ Franz. It is nearly a year since you last asked me.” ^ ^ ‘ 

1 he old malice and cruelty returned to Baldur. “ I’m afraid T’m 
not really interested.” he replied with a bland and ar.kss loo^ 
know you are very-adequate. You couldn’t help being Burif von 

were not. It wouldn’t disturb me much.” ^ 

He was pleased at the surly darkeninff of Fi*an'»’c j r » 

amused at the long slow glanc^ of contempt But h ahts^w thJt' 

I have sakl diis many times before 
he bought, but he never really believed me until now’^ 

Franz waved his hand with affected indulgence “ Afr^r -^II 1 

thing inconsequential, and Franz waf boUi a^ha^r of some- 

he pressed his lips together and onlv ui outraged. But 

eyes showed his anger. He’ recovered himtil^ tried%'o speak®w°!h‘'‘' 
heay assumption of jocularity : ° speak with a 

encounter of min’T Wi*®Jule^BotdiTrd.‘^ A"nd’‘”“he"fdded“ 
intete^lT' “‘dung his voice 
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He listened carefully and politely to Franz’s narrative. Sub- 
consciously, however, he listened less to the words than to the voice, and 
he heard its forced triumph, its false enthusiasm, its heavy and mirth- 
less gloating. Franz seemed a stage characterization of a successful 
man, who mouthed words but felt no echo ol them in himself, but 
instead was infinitely weary of the character he delineated. When 
Franz had finished, Baldur said, trying to make his voice coolly 
admiring : “ That was very clever. Indeed. But you thought out the 
plan well in advance, didn’t you ? Men who make plans are never 
audacious. I congratulate you on your lack of audacity. 

Franz was puzzled and affronted. He stared at Baldur s calm face, 
tn'ing to understand. What is the use of being audacious, unless 

one is sure ? ” he asked irritably. “ Only fools ” 

“ Plunge in where good businessmen fear to tread, interrupted 

Baldur with a smile. “Yes, yes, of course. Frankly, I’ve always 
admired audacity. But I can see where one can’t, and dare not, be 
audacious with stockholders’ money. They mightn t like it. Finance, 

I can see, was never for me.” „ u • . 

He added curiously : “ There was a personal, as well as business, 


triumph in defeating Sessions ? ” 

“It is something to defeat Ernest Barbour, answered Frajiz* 
impatiently. Somehow, his great victory had fallen verr flat m he 

telling. Of course, it was ridiculous that he should feel this deflat 
alter narrating the story to Baldur. What this ageing «‘PP‘<L^°w 
of business, of triumphs, of victories wrenched like iron out of moun- 
tains ? He saw tlirough the small end of a ‘olescope, where everyth g 
was made minute and insignificant. It was absurd ol hu", 
to experience this acrid sensation of disappointment It was “ ®rmmg 
of him, Franz, to feel all at once that the victory had been notf'mg at 
all. Like the petty triumph ol children playing "''t*’ ®tone , 
quarrelling over worthlessnesses, m the shadow °f tt gmat sun ^ 
The hideous and almost physical mala.se, coloured darUy 
despondency, fell over him again, and he thought, with mal ‘err > 
this^ wave had been coming with closer frequency in *0 las Y 
two It made him feel impotent and weak, flaccid and powerieffi. 

It .vas this terror which made him exclaim loudly, as a man s ou^ 
over crusliing breakers : “ But how could you understand . 
nothing to ylu that I have made .Schmidt the greatest ^‘^‘-makmg 
company in America ! You can’t know what effort was involved, 

struggle, wliat sleeplessness and ambition—— ^„..,lipncv ” 

‘‘And exploitation, and skulduggery, and greed, and expedien y, 

said Baldur goadingly. , Krtn/^less 

Franz flung up his hands wiUi a contemptuous and 

gesture. “ Words ! Sentimental, childish words ! ’ He relapsed 
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German now, as he always did under stress. “ The words of old 
maidens, who knit under trees and sip coffee ! The words of a man 
removed from life, and living, and a world of men. They annoy me, as 
the prattlings of my little children annoy me. I cannot tell how you 
disappoint me ” 

You mean, thought Baldur, you dare not tell me how well I under- 
stand you. You are afraid that I will knock down your house, which 
you already know in your heart is a house of cards. 

He shagged. “ I have told you, Franz, that I know nothing, and 
care nothing, about the mills. My life seems small and petty to you 
And yours seems smaU and pttty to me. Who is wrong ? Perhaps I 
have teased you too much. I am sorry. I really admire you, and the 
work you have done. But men like me often pretend contempt for 
men like you. Perhaps we only envy you. Impotence always derides 
and secretly envies, potency. . I know all this. But in some way, I can»t 
believe your type of potency is very valuable. Perhaps that is my 
rauonahsation. Otherwise, my life might really become too un- 

endurable. VVhat I have said may be only a kind of self-defence. But 

let me tell you now that I am frequently proud of you. You have come 
Lip" yolT” nothmg but your hands, and your— er— ambition, to 

He smiled placatingly, out of his treacherous compassion, which 
always destroyed, at the last moment, his own ruthless irony. He could 

-ely refrain 

He fought that Franz would look relieved and flattered at his 
words But Franz was silent. His tired drawn face became darker i 

though he were thinking. You are a weakling, thought Baldur com. 

p^onatcly. You are not an Ernest Barbour. Nei*er of you’ has a 

what you have made for yourself. , Ernest Barbour would con 
tet^mously accept flattery as a tribute. You accept it suspiciotS;; 

Let^m of ground, can we » 

Franz aroused himself. Eh ? Dick Ah X r 

LI- r ^X1ayt: ■ 

friendly with the other labourers. That is all I know iS 

plllzled m'"e‘^^ wldppemnapper went into die mills Talwf^J 
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impulsive and heedless than he thought. Even an incendiary, it seems, 
can learn to walk drably and quietly. 

“ A waster of time,” said Franz impatiently. “ His mother is 
wealthy. That is the trouble. If he had to work by necessity, he would 
have some idea what he wants. You can be sure I shall never indulge 
my children like that.” 

“ I am certain your children will know what they want, Franz. I’m 
much encouraged about Sigmund. He is much less nervous and 
vapoury, and has learned to control himself to a great extent.” 

But Franz was not interested in Sigmund. He had begun to smile. 
“Joseph is a rascal. His teachers can do nothing with him. That is 
because they are stupid. They admit he’s beyond them. He keeps 
them in a ferment. You have always thought that Sigmund had 
more intelligence, but Joseph is two grades ahead of him, and the 
schoolmaster says that he is afraid that ^gmund is more than, a little 


dull.” „ . 

“ The schoolmaster is a fool,” said Baldur, arinoyed. But then 

most schoolrhasters are. They have a certain standard, and those \vho 
are above it arc suspect.” He could not resist adding : “ Do you think 
it is a mark of cleverness that Joseph is cruel and foxy, and that he has 
been suspected of stealing, especially from weaker children who cannot 

defend themselves ? ” 

Franz waved his hand. “ He took. He did not steal. There is a 
difference. But you would not understand that. You nev^ liked 

loseph, because he is so quick and sharp. I admit he is a pig. But it is 

necessary to be a pig in this world. Your degree of success is measured 
by your degree of piggishness. Unfortunate perhaps, but true. 1 have 
greL hopes for Joseph. He is really vei 7 subtle. You would call that 
^yness'. But time will tell. You wUl have to admit 1 am right, 

Hh^expression changed. “ But there is my little Gretchen j Do you 
know what the little maid said to me to-night ? ‘ Papa is hred^ Papa 
must tro to sleep. Papa sleep with Gretchen. His lace took on 
of sheepish sofmess. The child is only a handful, but she has sharp 

'"'“paLr wmched'h^lTnarrowly. “The Httle. one ;;^^ds a mother. 
Some kind good woman. Have you ever thought of marrying again, 

^”now his expression changed sombrely. “ I’m Amsh^d "“7,; 
ing. I have had enough. You will think that msulnng to your sister. 
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more tempestuous, as though to shut out his thoughts. They became a 
wind, a sunlit storm, a torn fragment of lightning on a hill. 

Franz listened, fascinated. He saw again that windswept hill, with 
the tall young woman upon it, against the sky. Clearly now, more 
sharply than ever before, he saw liow the wind carved her full dress 
against her large thigh and heroic breast, and how the sun lay golden 
on her lifted profile. The woman who was Irmgard, yet not Irmgard, 

Now the impression was becoming vivid with clarity. A child — 
watching the young woman on the hill, standing below her. There were 
others with him — his father and mother. His mother was holding his 
hand. He could feel the warm hardness of her fingers. He could hear 
her rather harsh laugh. He clenched his fists, and panted a little, con- 
centrating so fiercely that beads of sweat appeared on his suddenly 
pale face, and hi^ eyes, fixed on Irmgard’s portrait, became large and 
dark with the intensity of his concentration. There was an impression 
of strangeness in his mind, of a small white house in the valley below, 
which he hardly knew. A stranger’s house, which he had visited. And 
an unfamiliar countiyside, drenched with light, a harder, more 
turbulent and less friendly country than his own. Yes, he and his 
parents had been visiting that country ! He was hardly five years old— 
And the young woman on the hill, laughing, but bemused with the 
wind and the sun, a young woman who had recently lifted him in her 
arms, and had kissed him, and called him beautiful. Who was she ? 
It was coming clearer now. A rela,tive, perhaps, whom he had never 
seen before, and had never seen since. A kind of relative — ^e had 
it ! It was the sister of Irmgard’s father, Emil Hoeller ! She was 
married. There was a baby in the little house in the valley. What was 
her name ? Why was it so terribly important to remember her name ? 

The tip of his tongue touched the sweat on his upper lip. His whole 
body was damp. The music which Baldur was creating was like a 
shouting urgent voice, full of frightful sound, like a voice that cried 
. out behind a thick wall, the words unintelligent but coming clearer. 
His flesh shivered ; his forehead pounded with swelling blood. He 
closed his eyes, sternly willing himself to remember. 

The name. Yes, he had it now ! Darmstadter ! Youns Frau 
Darmstadter ! 

Suddenly he was deathly still, and turning very cold. The clue had 
come to him. The Mrs. Darmstadter who helped his mother on the 
farm. Was it she, the stranger whom he and his parents had visited ? 
His rmnd rocked ; his hands reached out desperately, as though 
clutching in the dark. Let me see, he thought feverishly. The report of 
my detectives was that this woman was young. She had a little boy. 
It was impossible. She would be old now, as old as his mother. In 
her sixties. The baby in the house in the valley would be a man 
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now, almost as old as himself, in his late thirties. Who, then, was 
this young woman with the little boy, in his mother’s house, this 
young Ml'S. Darmstadter ? Another relative ? 

Suddenly, quite completely, quite calmly, he knew. 

He had the sensation, immediately afterwards, of his blood running 
out of his body, and an immense weakness invading him. He was 
obliged to catch tlie edge of the piano. There was a darkness before 
his eyes. He was not aware that Baldur had stopped playing, and was 
staring witli lively curiosity at his white face and lifted, fixed eyes. 
He did not know that Baldur was looking at the slipping hand that 
gripped the piano. He was a man in a trance, shaking violently. 

“ What is it ? ” exclaimed Baldur, rising from his stool. “ Are you 

ill ? ” 

Franz looked at him, but did not see him, Baldur heard his hard, 
uneven breathing. Then, to his immense surprise, Franz shook his 
head numbly, turned and walked from the room, like a man walking 
in an overpowering dream. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

I HAD forgotten how it is, thought Franz, as he 'vas driven rapidly 
through the windy autumn countryside. He had forgotten how the 

earth ®smelt, rich, warmly dark, smoke-filled, and how 
lip-ht of the skv could be, bright blue and infinitely vast. He had tor 
Sen tha Si world was nof drab and gritty. He looked almost ^ 
^onderlnt at the colour of the landscape, and when, through 
onen carriage window the wind blew m scented with leaves, he w 

ashamed at the sudden tightening of his heart. He j 

orchard The fruit hung red and russet on the weighted, nvis e 
hniifrhs Heaps of it lay in the shadow of the withered yellow leaves. 
He fcached out and caught an apple, tasted its crisp 
I had forgotten how an apple tastes, ripened on the bough, he * 

autumn had not yet blighted tlie air, and feels 

he felt the sudden uplift of excitement and promise 
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in the s{)ring. Irmgard was part of it, just as she was part of this silent 
dazzling glory of earth and sky. For one of the very few times in his 
life he was unbearably happy, and it was a profound and simple 
happiness without thought or doubt. 

He became interested in the neat snug farms about him, which 
reminded him, in their mathematical precision, of Germany. Yes, 
the Amish lived here, the “ Pennsylvania Dutch,*’ old Germans who 
had not forgotten old German ways. For the first time in many years 
he felt at home, that he had returned to familiar earth and familiar 
voices. The few farm folk he saw were familiar also, and he called 
.out German greetings to them, and was answered in simple and 
friendly return. He began to laugh silently to himself, a little shwpishly, 
but with abandon. 


It was a ride of many miles, but he did not find it long. It was a 
ride to a dream, through a world of tinted warm dreams. He felt no 
sense of hurry, or impatient eagerness. Fulfilment waited for him, and 
he approached it calmly, no longer tired or wretched or confused. I 
have been so damned tired, he thought, not with self-pity, but with a 
kind of amused contempt. I have had no time to live. Yet he knew 
that peace was not for him. This was only an interlude. He was 
struck with nostalgia. It was a pleasant nostalgia, for he knew he 
could never be really satisfied with peace and tranquillity. 

It was burning and radiant noon when he approached his mother’s 
farm. Now he began to feel curious about how he would be received 
Emmi would try to shut the door in his face again. He remembered her 
terror, and now he knew that she had been afraid that he would guess 
that Irmgard was in the house. He felt a surge of contemptuous anger 
and outrage. All these years, and she had been within fifteen miles of 
him ! All that money poured out in a world-wide search by stupid 
men, and she had been almost on his doorstep ! But it was he who had 
been stupid, after all. He ought to have guessed. 

It did not occur to him that Irmgard had changed with the years 
He fought of her as the nineteen-year-old girl who had run from him 
in the wmter more than thirteen years ago. Nor did it occur to him 
^at she woidd repudiate him again. Without actually thinking of it 
he was certain that she would come to him as simply and passionately 
as be was going to her. Now the years were only a narrow bridge 
and not a landscape full of mountains and rivers and dark places He 
w^ a young Frahz again, and it was only yesterday that Irmgard 
had run away. He did not tlunk of the “ little boy,” of his detectiv^ 
report. He had thought of him, but had vaguely considered that the 
child was some orphan, some waif, when he thought at all. 

He saw ^at the carriage was winding up a narrow rutted road. He 
remembered that road slightly. He remembered the house with its 
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red roofs and its red barns and silos, and he was amusedly impressed by 
the air of prosperity and fatness of the farm. Mother has done well, 
he thought. The only thing in which she failed was myself. She would 
still consider me a failure. 

The hollyhocks were still bright against the side of the house, and 
along the white fences. The trees bending over the roof were saffron, 
brown and crimson. A pencil of blue smoke rose against a bluer sky 
from the red chimneys. And then he saw a familiar landau tied up 


near the gale. 

He uttered a short hard word, and his coachman drew up the 
horses. Franz leaned out of the window, and stared unbelievingly at 
the landau. His face turned white and tight, and he could do nothing 
but gape incredulously. Baldur’s landau ! It U'as not possible ! He 
heard the thick beating of his heart, and his forehead turned scarlet 
with fury. He thrust open the door of his carriage and stepped out. 
The ground seemed to rock under his feet. He glared murderously at 
the silent shining windows of the house. He could feel the thunderous 
murmur of his fierce blood in his ears. He approached the waiting 
landau, still incredulous. There was no doubt about it. The horses 
were black and sleek. He knew them only too weU. He put his hand 
on the satin haunch of one of them, and the horse turned his head and 

looked at him with equine recognition. 

“ That’s Mr. Schmidt’s landau,” said his own coachman, with 


disbelief. ” Ain’t it, Mr. Stoessel ? ” 

Franz did not answer. He walked rapidly to the door, breathing 

unevenly. His hand slipped on the knocker, then he 

struck it loudly. Then, not waiting for an answer, he opened t^e door 

and stepped into the narrow bright hall He stared about 

looked into the parlour, where he saw the sunhght on 

No one came to him. No one had heard him apparenUy. He heard 

tlie faint murmur of voices from the parlour, and the sob of a woman. 


muffled and heartbreaking. r^^irloiir with 

He went towards the voices, and found himself m the 

its blowing white curtains and its worn, sun-splashed rug 

oU furiiiture. Near a fireplace filled with flowe^ "d 

dttimrnearirmgard. She was weeping. He was holding her hand, 

wfity lo her. She had coveted her lace rv.rh a handkec. 
‘“fra^ .reStthS."»el wa.eh.d .hroogh .0 ehhla, 

r Sod'S. " Th..!. .. 

died peacefully. You ought to be glad of that, my dear. 
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Irmgard continued to weep. “ I know ! I know, Baldur ! I am not 
crying for her. I’m crying for myself. Now I have no one ” 

“ Oh, yes, you have, Irmgard. You have everything.” He sighed, 
and smiled. “ And remember, you always have me.” 

“ Yes,” she murmured. She dropped her handkerchief, and Franz 
saw her face now, blotched and pale, the green eyes swollen with 
tears. It was an older face, grief-stricken, browned with wind and sun, 
but a woman’s face, full of dignity and beauty. He forgot everything 
when he saw her, forgot his rage and bewilderment, forgot the strange 
things he had been hearing. He took a step towards her, and cried, 
“ Irmgard ! ” 

He saw them start violently, and as in a dream he saw the sun 
strike Irmgard’s suddenly lifted head with its pale gilt hair. He saw 
nothing else but her changing face, which showed shock, horror, 
numbed amazement, then complete blankness. She rose slowly to her 
feet, and he saw the clear open greenness of her eyes, her beloved eyes, 
so well remembered now, no longer a dream, but a passionate reality! 
She stood before him, silent and trembling, in her faded blue calico 
dress, voluminous and neat with its plain white ruffle at her throat. He 
had not remembered that she was so tall and so straight, or so slender; 
or so full of dignity and pride. This was no longer a girl, stiff and 
quiet with awkwardness, but a woman, and he knew now diat it was 
not remembered old passion which he felt for her, but love. And 
feeling this, he came to her and held out his hands to her. 

She looked at his face, not his hands. Her expression became cold 
and withdrawn, and only the sudden blaze of her eyes disturbed the 
calmness of her pale drawn face. She said nothing. She showed no 
fear, no confusion. But her hands clasped suddenly togetlier in a 
convulsive gesture. 

Baldur rose slowly, flushing a little. He held the back of his chair as 

though to support himself. He was profoundly embarrassed and 
uneasy. 

“ Irmgard,” said Franz again in a choked and muffled voice 

Irmgard gazed at him steadfastly, silently. The corners of her 
white lips quivered, and her nostrils distended a litde. She thought • 
I feel nothing. Nothing at all. Small blue lines, like tremWing 
threads, appeared about her mouth, and in her temples. She 

dimly surprised at the coldness Vhich seemed to spread from her heart 
like ice-nlled veins. 

Then to her terror, as she looked at him, her heart plunged, lifted 
Solved m expodmg heat.. This was 'Franz standing before her 
imp oringly smiling slightly, his eyes saying what words could no 
say ! She felt the lurch of her body towards him, irresistibly, as steel is 
drawn to a magnet, and she held herself rigidly and desperately against 
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the inexorable pull. She said to herself : This is a stranger, and I never 
knew him. Surely this was not Franz, this man no longer young, 
with the grey shadow at his temples, and the deep clefts in his forehead, 
about his eyes, and liis mouth. She saw, acutely, that he was harder 
and tliinner than she remembered, that his fresh robust colour was 
gone, and replaced by a duller pallor. This was a tighter, more 
compact man, more attenuated, harder and grimmer, as though he 
had forgotten to smile impulsively and easily. He was like the hated 
Prussians she remembered from her childhood, and girlhood, the 
Prussians of the cold and merciless eyes, the harsh jutting nose, the 
heavy drawn lips, the stony forehead, the high skeletal cheekbones, 
the carved sharp chin and the icy flesh. It is not Franz, she said to 
herself, while all her body shook and trembled at the lie. She looked 
into those Prussian eyes, and she knew that it was always Franz. 

“ Go away ! ” she cried out in her despair, and stepped back from 
him. She fymbled blindly for Baldur’s hand, and he took it in silence, 
and held it tightly. But she did no.t look away from Franz. Her face 
became distorted with fear, not of him, but of herself, and her eyes 
overflowed in wild sorrow and rising fright. 

He did not move towards her. ■ The changed face, which was his, 
and yet not his, turned dark. He turned slowly and regarded Baldur 
with cold vindictiveness. He was terribly shaken, and his breath was 
audible, and harsh. 

“ So,’" he said, “ you knew all the time— you Schalskopl ? 

Baldur was not angered at this insult, nor intimidated by the evil 
look of the other man. “ Yes,” he said very calmly, looking at Franz 

straightly. 

Franz doubled his fists, and his eyes narrowed so that they were 

only slits of blue flame. “ And you never told me.” 

“ No ” replied Baldur, and there was a quick gleam of contempt lor 

this display of wrath on his own face. “ Why should I ? ^ 

have betrayed Irmgard, who wanted nothing of you ? He drew 
Irmgard a little closer to him, with a tender and reassuring gesture, as 
tliough to protect her. “ You see, I know all about you and Irmgard. 
You have no right in this house. You can sec she docsn t want you 

here. You are a trespasser.” ^ thp- 

He was disdainfully amused at Franz s expression, and not in tne 

least friglttened by the red shadow of the blood-lust in his 

more concerned at Irmgard’s constant trembling, and the cold sweaung 

of the hand he held. u j . m- 

Franz stared at him, and his mouth opened as if he drew an m 

credulous breath. He had lived in the house with this man many 

years. They had been as friendly as it was possible for them to ^e. 

Tlicy had understood each other. Baldur had been his fiicnd 
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he was certain. He felt a sudden sickened pang of betrayal ; he was 
literally aghast at this treachery, he who had always been treacherous 
and devious. He hated himself for the ignominious shock of grief and 
bewilderment which assaulted him. He was conscious of a disintegra- 
tion in himself, of wounds and sufferings, and now his rage rose 
against himself for this shameful softness, this ache. He has always 
been my enemy, he thought. Fascinated, he stared at Baldur, and he 
saw, or imagined he saw, an aloof amusement in those pensive eyes, 
and in that calm and level look, an amusement not untinged by an 
impersonal triumph and cruel curiosity. He felt himself, in tlic midst of 
his pain and aching, a contemptible and impotent figure of a man, 
defeated by a cripple who had never really been his friend. In his 
extremity, he told himself that Baldur had waited for this time, as he 
himself, in a similar position, would have waited. 

To his own horror and disgust, he heard himself say lamely : “I 
thought you were my friend 1 ** 

He did not know of the wave of compassion that struck Baldur. 
He only heard him say coolly : “ Why should you have expected any 
one to be your friend — you who were never a friend to any one ? It is 
very impudent of you, you know. Very egotistic.** 

Franz had wanted to kill many times before in his life, but not 
with tliis overpowering obsession, this lust and hunger and irresistible 
urge. But it was not because of Irmgard he felt this. It was because 
of Baldur’s betrayal of him, his deceit in maintaining a pretence of 
affection and friendship upon which Franz had come to rely with 
enormous simplicity. Only now did he realise what trust he had had 
in Baldur, what ease and relaxation, what relief and pleasure. He for- 
got Irmgard. He forgot everytliing but Baldur, and he was physically 
prostrated by tlie tremendous sense of loss and desolation he was 
experiencing in the midst of his rage and madness. Baldur had struck 
at him, silently, like a tliin long blade held in a friendly hand, and 
even in his fury he could tliink : Now therc is nobody in all Uie world. 

His fists were knotted like stones, and he said in a tliick and 
trembling voice : “ Vou have always hated me.” 

Baldur saw the pain in the protruding eyes, the blanched lined lips, 
and he felt the weakness of compassion and gentleness in himself. 

“ No,” he said veiy quietly. “ I have really liked you at times. 
There was something in you which made me feel very sorry for you. 
You aren’t really as bad as you would like to be. You are rather bad • 
in fact, you are a rascal, a mountebank, a murderer, a thief, and a 
monumental scoundrel. But I always suspected you hated yourself for 
all tills, and that, had circumstances been different, you, yourself, 
might have been happier not to be what you are. I always knew you 
were miserable. True rascals are never miserable. It was youi' 
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wretchedness which made me your friend. Whether you believe it or 
not, I am really your friend, after all.” He paused. “ But I am also 
Irmgard’s friend.” 

Franz was silent. The sick darkness in his mind clouded his vision. 
He saw Baldur glance deeply at Irmgard, and he turned to the silent 
and shaking woman. He tried to speak, but he could say nothing. 

He heard Baldur say to him : “ Please go away. There is nothing 
for you here. Shall we go together ? Now ? ” 

But Franz did not look at him, though his pain and rage against 
him was like a seeping wound. He looked only at Irmgard. He began 
to speak, in a stifled and incoherent voice, in German : 

“ I have looked everywhere for you. All over the world. I never 
stopped looking. You knew I never would. It is my stupidity, that I 
did not look for you here. There has never been any peace for me, 
since you ran away from me. Did you think I would ever forget ? 

This was the young Franz now, pleading with her, and suflTering 
divided her like the cleavage of an axe. She saw his changed face, his 
tormented eyes, the uncontrollable jerking of the muscles about his 
mouth. She wanted to turn from him, to run away, but she could not 
move. Tears ran down her cheeks, touched the corners of her shaking 

lips. . • , , u u 

He approached her very slowly. But he did not touch her,, though 

he felt her overpowering nearness, and he was wrenched by his 
longing. 

“ Irmgard,” he whispered. My darling, my dear. 

She stiffened, as though with terror that he would touch her. Go 
away ! ” she cried hoarsely. “ I cannot have you here, Franz ! I did 

not run away from you— you left me ! It is all over now. I have had 

some peace here. Leave me in peace. If you stay even for a moment 
longer, I shall really hate you ! Believe me, I shall ijally hate you . 

Her voice rose on a louder cry, as if she was affrighted. He saw 
the real -anguish, the real fear, in her eyes, and he responded to it, in 

convuls^^pmm ^ And then his hands dropped despairingly. Only his 

Bitor^akThis arm,’ and he shook him off. But Baldur took 
Fran^r you^ must listen to me. Irmgard has had a lot to bear. 

Your motL^r aunt-just recently She is upset. Perhaps 

‘""^Yanz'^hL'^tlie words, but it was some moments before they made 
an Impression on his mi^d. Then he turned slowly and regarded 

Baldur with a changed look. 

“ My mother — she is dead ? ” 
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He heard Irmgard’s renewed weeping. 

“ Yes,” said Baldur compassionately. " About a month ago. 
Irmgard wanted to tell you. But she was afraid — of this. That you 
would come here again. That she — that she would be disturbed. Why 
don’t you leave her in peace ? This is doing no good at all ” 

Franz was motionless, staring blindly. His mother was dead. 
Chaotic thoughts moved numbly and painfully behind his forehead. 
He felt no real grief, only a heavy despondency and regret and weak- 
ness. He ran his hand through his hair. He sighed. 

“ I am sorry,” he whispered. His head fell forward, and he regarded 
.the floor unseeingly. 

Baldur sent a swift glance at Irmgard. The woman was looking 
at Franz with her whole soul. She had taken a step towards him. And 
then when Baldur saw her eyes, he knew it was hopeless, everything 
he had begun to hope. He could not bear it when he saw, her touch 
Franz timidly, and then with a sudden quickening, as if all the hunger 
of her heart could not be frustrated any longer. 

Franz felt her touch. He put his hand over the hand on his arm. 
She did not shrink away from him. They looked into each other’s eyes, 
speechlessly, but with terrible and unashamed longing, seeing only 
each other. 

“ Oh, Franz,.” said Irmgard, and the words were like a heartbroken 
cry, weary and sorrowful, but not surrendering. And in her expression 
were all her long years of loneliness and grief, of desolation and 
despair, of yearning and hopelessness. 

Franz put her hand to his mouth, and held it there. She closed 
her eyes. He pressed the hand to his cheek, and then again to his 
mouth. She was trembling visibly, but an ineffable light began to 
spread over her face, as if final relief from long agony had come to her. 

He dropped her hand gendy. “ Do you want me to go, Irmgard ? ” 

Baldur, watching them, thought : It is all over for me. So, he 
could not help saying, out of his own bitterness and pain : 

‘‘ It is not so easy as that, Franz. Things — aren’t renewed so easily. 
There is someone else. Irmgard, why don’t you tell him ? ” 

There had been a glow on Irmgard’s lips, like a renewal of life. 
But now it laded. She gazed at Baldur with startled despair. 

“ Yes,” she said dully. She stepped back from Franz, and now her 
eyes were bitter and cold. “ There is someone else now, Franz. Did 
you think it could be so simple ? ” 

She turned from him with swift abruptness, and walked rapidly to 
the door. She opened it and disappeared. Baldur and Franz were 
alone. Franz regarded the door with bemusement and confusion. He 
heard Baldur speak to him, and even then he was aware of the cold 
malignancy in the other’s calm voice. 
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“ You have a little reckoning to make. And then, if you are only a 
halfa man, and have only a little decency, you will go away from here, 
and never come back.” 

A sensation of approaching dread pervaded Franz. He turned to 
Baldur slowly. The dread quickened, and he felt his lips become frosty 
and tliick. His throat closed. He did not know what he expected, but 
in some way he knew he would be profoundly shaken when it came, 
and unbearably overcome. 

They stood confronting each other in silence. Baldur was smiling 
faintly, cruelly. He was very calm. He sat down, and rested his 
delicate veined hands on his knees. He appeared to fall into some 
malevolent meditation. All his senses acute, as a sick man dreading 
renewed pain becomes acute, Franz saw the pencils of light on the books 
on the wall, the streaks of light on the white cmTains at the window, 
the flowered old carpet, the smooth old mahogany of the furmture. 
He was even conscious of the serene brown countiyside shining beyond 
the windows, and the blazing whiteness of the picket fence about the 
lawns. A hideous nausea welled in him. There was a ring of fire about 
his forehead, and the veins in his temples began to pound sickemngly, 

with premonition. , , u u* 

The door opened again, and Irmgard entered the room, holding the 

hand of a tall young boy, perhaps twelve years old, or a 
Franz stared at him unbelievingly. He saw the clear ^ 

level blue eyes, the shock of yellow hair, the broad 7 ° S 

shoulders, the brown bare legs and bare brown arms It ^ °vvn 
young face that confronted him, puzzled and interested, and 
Baldur stood up, disturbed now, and regrellul. 

be-an, “ do you think it wise ? The boy It is not fair to him. 

But Irmgard looked only at Franz, whose face f 
Her expression was grim and ruthless, and She 

She knew that there was no necessity to speak. She had her reveng 
now. She could not resist it. She was not a soft woman, but a h^rd 
one. She dropped the boy’s hand, and stepped back from lum so th 
Franz and his son stood alone in the middle of the old room, in a deep 

inte^^ted in this strange man who stood -g* 

him without speaking. A sick man, apparently, from his ^ 

his attitude. Who was he ? An elegant stranger -n bHck bro^c^ 

polished boots and white dazzling men. S ^ glitter 

the diamond and black-pearl pin . had'no visitors but 

of the diamond on the man s hand. His .tranger here, diis 

the neighbours, and Uncle Baldur. y was elaborate 

large and handsome man, a city man . 1^ 1 looking at him 

carriage outside. He was much excited. The man was loo g 
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with such passionate intensity. The boy saw the slack and shaking 
mouth, tlie wrinkling forehead, the fixed blue eyes. Was he some 
relative, some magnificent blood kin, come to make life exciting for him 
and his mother ? He was fascinated by the manV silence, and intense 
regard. He smiled a little. He decided that he liked the stranger, who 
was tall and strong and personable, and most evidendy rich and cos- 
mopolitan. Yes, he liked him. He felt response in himself, like an 
urge, and he was more than a trifle amused at the perturbation he 
seemed to have aroused in the man. 

He held out his hard young hand with a straightfonvard gesture. 
“ My name is Siegfried Darmstadier,” he said clearly. ““Arc you my 
uncle ? Did you come from Germany ? ** 

Franz’s fixed eye travelled mechanically to the brown out-thrust 
hand of his son. He started slightly, as if struck by an invisible blow. 
He moistened his parched lips. He tried to smile. His hand rose 
slowly and took Siegfried’s. He felt the warmth of the boy’s fingers, 
and involuntarily, almost convulsively, his grip lightened. He looked 
at Siegfried’s open smiling face, his own face. But he still could say 
nothing. 

Baldur rose. He looked at Irmgai-d warningly, concerned now only 
for Siegfried. In a loud careful voice he iaid, still looking only at 
Irmgard : “ Yes, Siegfried, the gentleman is from Germany, also. He 
is your mother’s cousin. This is Mr. Franz Stoessel.” 

The boy was delighted. His fingers were being crushed in the 
man’s grip, but the sensation was warm and pleasurable. More and 
more, each instant, he was drawn to Franz, and the warmth on his 
hand rose to his heart in an affectionate surge. He spoke in German, 
in a slow clear voice, very formal and respectful : “ It is a great 
pleasure to know you, sir.’’. 

My son, thought Franz. My son, he said to himself, in the bright 
and dizzying waves of a primitive exaltation. He said this to himself 
as it he had no other sons, and indeed, he did not think of his dark 
thin boys at “ The Poplars,’’ witli their undersized scrawny bodies and 
smooth brown hair. Even Joseph, his pet, was nothing to him now. 
Fie remembered only little Gretchen, whose colouring, and whose large 
simplicity of expression resembled Siegfried’s. And then, after a 
rnoment or two, he saw that a firm hardness underlay the boy’s evident 
simplicity, and that the blue eyes, rather small like his own, were quick 
and alive with sharp intelligence and keen awareness. Is he a hypo- 
crite? thought Franz. No, there was no hypocrisy in this son of his. 
But he decided, after a long full study, that there was ruthlessness* 
and uncompromising determination. * 

Siegfried’s curiosity increased as Franz’s regard became more 
minute. He wonder, uneasily, if this elegant cousin of his found him 
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too rustic, too boorish. He coloured slightly, with mingled embarrass- 
ment and hauteur. His mother should have warned him, and then 
he could have put on his Sunday clothes, with the new laced boots, 
and the long pantaloons. He became irritatingly aware that his over- 
alls, rolled at the knees, were stained and patched, and that his shirt, 
after working with Hermann in the fields, was soiled. He removed 
his hand, and stood in silent dignity, his mouth tight with annoyance. 
“ So you are Siegfried ? ’* asked Franz in an abstracted voice. 
“Yes, sir. What shall I call you ? Mr. Stoessel or Cousin Franz ? ” 
The questions were simple and direct, without impudence. 

Franz’s face coloured darkly. He. bit his lip. He glanced at 
I rmtrard, and saw that she was smiling scornfully. He stammered when 

“ You may call me— Uncle Franz, if you \vish, Siegfried.” When 
he said this, he felt shame, regret, embarrassment and real sadness. 
He added hastily : “ You speak German excellently. You do not learn 

this in school ? ” ht j 

“ I don’t go to school,” answered the boy with pride. My grand- 
mother taught me. She was not really my grandmother, though I 
called her Grossmutter. She was my mother’s aunt.” He quickened 
with surprise. ** Was she your aunt, also, Mr. Stoessel ? 

Franz’s colour deepened. He glanced aside evasively. He saw 
Baldur’s cold, amused smile! He said : ” No, Siegfried. She was my 

Siegfried was frankly amazed. “ But how could- that be ? She had 

no sons ! ” . ... . ,, , »> 

“ Perhaps,” said Baldur in a slow, smiling voice, she lorgot. 

Siegfried turned to Baldur, and regarded him with a long disdainful 
“ That is not possible, Uncle Baldur. Unless,” he added shrewdly, 
" ' AnT now he g!Ied at Franz "i'h °Pen 

and frank. Thoughts raced across his blue eyes. Very quietly, 
thoughtfully, he began to smile. 

“ She wished to forget, he said. <\i#‘tTfried. 

Franz smiled painfully. “ My inother and I "ever a^e^. Siegfrie 

Gel^J NO, this£no gmenh^ 

Where did he live ? What was his business ? He said . 

Philadelphia, Uncle Franz ? ” 


m 
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No, Siegfried. In Nazareth.” 

Again there was a silence. Siegfried, then, remembering his 
mother, turned to her. He was concerned at her paleness, and her 
tears. He went to iier, and took her arm. But he looked at Franz. 
There was something here he could not understand. But he was 
intrigued, and touched, by Franz’s regard of him, so yearning, so sad, so 
strange was it. Why didn’t his motlier speak ? He felt tlic coldness of 
her flesh through the blue calico sleeve. Why was she so stiff and 
silent, so bitter and antagonistic, to this newxclativc ? Was she angered 
because this relative had not forgotten old enmities, and had not come 
to his mother’s funeral ? Why had he waited to come, until Gross- 
mutter was buried ? He felt a vast contempt for petty adult antagon- 
isms, which seemed childish and trivial to him. 

“ Would you like to sec Grossmutter’s grave. Uncle Franz ? ” he 
asked. 

Franz hesitated, and while he did so, Irmgard spoke in a loud 
angry voice : “ If Mr. Stoesscl wishes to sec his mother’s grave, he will 
make that decision himself, Siegfried.” She released her arm from the 
boy’s hand, and said peremptorily : ” Hermann is waitipg for you. It 
is time now to milk the cows. Go at once.” 

Franz lifted his hand. ‘‘ A moment, please. I wish to ask the boy 
some questions. Siegfried, would you like to go to school, some school 
in Philadelphia, or New York ? ” 

Irmgard gasped. She giipped her son’s shoulder, glared savagely at 
Franz. 

“ No !” she exclaimed. “ He is nothing to you. He is my son. He 
shall remain here with me. Your interest is belated, Franz. It is too 
late. It was always too late.” Terror sounded shrilly in her voice. She 
pushed the boy from her, and said again, louder, more harshly : ** Go 
at once ! You must obey me.” 

Siegfried hesitated. He turned pink with embarrassment at his 
mother’s tone, and his eyes flashed. But obedience was too long in him 
to be challenged now. He looked at Franz, put his bare heels together, 

' bowed formally. He turned to Baldur, and bowed in the same manner. 
Then with immense dignity and calm, he left the room. Franz watched 
him go, saw the straight tall young back and the'ijrown sturdy legs. 
My son, he thought again, with a peculiar twist of his heart. 

When the boy had gone, he thought rapidly, his yellow brows 
drawn and knotted together. Hb first sadness and shame were gone. 
He held a comer of his lips between his teeth, and stared intently at 
Irmgard. Baldur rose, cleared his throat, tapped Franz on the arm 

“ Shall we go, Franz ? Thb has been an exciting day — for all of us. 
Let us leave Irmgard in peace ” 

Franz ignored him. A spark grew in hb eyes. 
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He is my son,** he said to Irmgard. “ I want him. I must have 

him.” . 

She clenched her hands in her apron, and regarded him with white 

contempt, and a hard smile. 

“ You have no claim on him. And, you would not dare to tell him, 
Franz. No, you have no claim on him, either morally, or legally. You 
can do nothing.’* 

“ There is nothing that money cannot do,’* he answered inexorably. 

He met her eyes, coldly, impassively. 

He is acting, thought Baldur. He wants the boy, but he wants 
Irmgard more. Does he actually think he can frighten her ? 

He said : “ Stop pretending, and threatening, Franz. You see, I 
know what you are thinking. You know as well as I do what ^1^8 
suit to get Siegfried wiU mean. You wouldn’t care about the publicity, 
and the public laughter— no, you wouldn’t like it at all ! You know 
what the newspapers could do to you. ‘ Steel baron sues momer o is 
illegitimate son for custody.* Do you think Irmgard is afraid ot that . 
She lives here quietly, anonymously, and her neighbours never read the 
' dirty sheets of the cities. When it was all over, the law would sUll leave 
the custody with her. And what about Siegfried ? After the hue and 
cry had died down, he would hate you, for what you did to him and 

his mother.” He added meaningly : » And any future association wiA 

him would be definitely ended. He would refuse to see you. 1 her 
is nothing that money cannot do,* you say. But you wouldn t like what 

truth of this, knowing that Baldur knew what 

was really in hU mind, turned upon the other wi* rage. 

“ You filthy cripple, with your cleverness . Let me tel y 
money is potent in|^America. I wouldn’t lose. I never lose. In the 

end, I would win.” j Innk^d 

Baldur had turned ghastly with affront and anger. 

^""Vou forgir vl'touSt. I would ruin you. Lift a hand 
again^ IrrSfrd, oT he/son, afd I will ruin you. You understand 

'^‘^Franz glared at him, breathing loudly. He erouehed s Red 

light blazed in his eyes. He was like a great wild bo 

d^rk lorcst* . . 

Baldur nodded his head, smdmg grimly. Yes f ranz 

Violence turned Franz’s face purple, and Irmgard, temlied, PP 

m B^aidur-rsid^^^aTif to protect him. But Baldm was not a^ He 

looked at Franz with profound contempt not showing ° S j., 

his real compassion for this man he had defeated. He took irrag 

hand. 
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Don’t be frightened, my dear. He is not so impulsive as he 
appears. He would like to kill me. But he won’t even lift his hand for 
a light tap. Do you think that even for you, or Siegfried, or his personal 
satisfaction, that he would jeopardise himself, and what he has made 
for himself? He may threaten you, Irmgard. But that is only to 
frighten you, to make you do what he wants. He won’t hurt himself, 
if by hurting you, he suffers personal injury.” 

But, for a moment, as he looked at Franz’s suffused eyes and swollen 
savage face, he had his perturbed doubts. Franz was really close to 
murder and physical violence. Never in his life had he been so stripped 
of self-control. He forgot himself, and his own care for himself. He 
wanted to kill with a primitive lust and hatred, self-forgetting. Baldur 
saw the evil mad emotions race like gleams of fire across those eyes 
and that unhuman face. He knew that Franz could kill him with one 
blow of his meaty fist, and he also knew that Franz was tliinking 
this, in the depths of his primordial fury. But Baldur was not very 
alarmed. He regarded Franz calmly, holding firmly to Irmgard’s 
hand. 

Then Irmgard, witli a choked sick cry, covered her face with her 
hands, and cried again, heartbroken. Franz started in the midst of his 
scarlet rage and abysmal hatred. He turned his large boar’s head in 
her direction. His face changed, the strangled colour ebbed. He 
listened to her weeping, and he appeared to be horribly shakerw He 
forgot Baldur. 

“ Irmgard ” he muttered. He sighed. There were great wet 

drops on his forehead now. He took out liis white kerchief and wiped 
them away. He appeared distraught; 

Then slowly he turned and went to the door. He opened it. He 
walked like a stricken man. Witliout looking back, he left the room, 
closing the door silently behind him. He had gone. 

, • The silence in the room was intense, as though a storm had with- 
drawn. Baldur put his arm about Irmgard’s shoulders. 

” It is all right now, my dear,” he said gently. “ He has gone.” 

She dropped her hands. She looked about her, white and ravished. 
Swiftly, an anguished and grief-stricken eJepression widened her eyes. 
She wrung her hands together. 

“No!” she cried in an agonised tone. “Oh, no! Franz! 
Franz ! ” 

She ran to the door, flung it open, her dishevelled hair falling about 
her face. Baldur heard her running across the hall, into the bright 
autumn air. He heard her crying aloud, as a woman in desperate 
. travail and torment cries : 

“ Franz I Franz I Come back to me ! ” 

Baldur had never known that there was such speed in his maimed 
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legs. He limped and flashed through the shining hall, caught Irmgard 
at the door. He held her arm tightly in grim and panting silence. 
She strained away from him, like a doe from the grip of a dog, her 
face and neck stretched outward through the door she had opened. 
She ^vas beside herself, and her cries broke wildly from her lips. 

“ Irmgard,” he said very quiedy, and it was this quietness that 
caught her distracted attention at last. She turned her face to him, and 
his heart moved at the despairing desolation of her eyes. She had 
begun to tremble again, and she stared at him. 

“ No, no, Irmgard,” he said, and his voice was even quieter. “ Not 

yet. Not yet, for your sake, and Siegfried’s.” 

She listened, but the desolation in her eyes increased. 

“ Not yet,” he repeated. “ Perhaps, some day. But now, there \^all 
be only misery for you. For Siegfried. I know. I know what he is, 

even now.” ‘ , , , j u .. 

She was still at last, only looking at him. He reached beyond her, 

and gently shut the door. She looked at it, as one looks at a grave. 

Then he led her back into the room. She came blindly, like a bemused 

h * Id 

^ ' He began to speak again, very sofdy, looking piercingly into her 

You^mus^^go again, far away, Irmgard. Because he will come 
back/ He won’f let'you alone. Then Siegfried will begrn to know 
That can’t happen— yet. It can’t happen until Franz comes to lull 

realisation. And some day, perhaps, he will. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

s 

Many years before, on a certain night, Baldur knew thaf Franr-would 
come to him. So, on this iron-grey November day, he knew that 
Franz would come again, as he had come over three years ago to 
Emmies house for Irmgard. 

For these three years now Baldur had been living in this house, 
after Irmgard and her son liad gone away, swiftly, secretly. And all 
this time Baldur had lived here in peace and silence, visited only by 
young Sigmund on the holidays, and in the summer, for even in his 
hatred and frustration Franz had not forgotten the power that Baldur 
held over him. But Baldur had known he could not live at “ The 
Poplars ” with Franz any longer. 

Baldur had been expecting him for months now, sometimes watch- 
in the long twisting road to Nazareth, sometimes glancing through 
the window et the sound of carriage wheels. What day he would 
come, he was not yet sure. But this day he was sure. 

How he knew, he did not know himself. Perhaps there was some^ 
thing in the ash-greyness and emptiness of the silent day, which seemed 
suspended, modonicss and hollow, in time. All his life, certain days 
had certain qualities for Baldur, This day was like a huge, smoke-filled 
glass globe, hung between heaven and earth, not spinning, not trembl- 
ing, but stadc and cold, and filled with faint gloomy echoes. The 
'autumn gold and scarlet and bronze had gone in a Idst blaze of deep 
blue sky and golden sun, and now only the black twisted trees were 
left, the dull brown earth, the fog-filled' windy sky, the dun hills and 
the dim pewter river. There was an acrid smell in the dry bitter air, a 
sterile smell like old ashes too long on the hearth. The far landscape had 
a chill and deathly beauty, in its grey and brown desolation. 

A few fowl, their feathers ruffled, picked listlessly in the barnyard. 
The flowers were dead, their stalks waving in the arid gusts of wind. 
The grass, bleached and high, . trembled. The white picket fence 
glimmered through dead vines and dead hollyhocks. Where the sun 
should be shining through clouds, there was only a leaden diffused 
circle, and long, darker-grey, shadows roamed wildly over the earth 
and hills. Even the red roofs were dimmed in the shifting gloom. 
Smoke curled up from the brick chimneys,* and Baldur sat before his 
fire, waiting. 

But there was a good warm smell of burning wood in the house, 
and baking apple cake, spiced with cinnamon. Hermann Schultz*s fat 
wife sang under her breath in the kitchen. A lamp sent a yellow glow 
through the book-lined room where Baldur sat. At his elbow, leaning 
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against the arm of the chair, was his cane. In these last few years he 
had become more lame, and increasingly infirm. He was in almost 
constant dull pain, which he bore in silence and in his accustomed 
resignation. His face had become smaller, more gaunt and shrivelled 
in these last years, and it was the face of suffering, proud, patient and 
quiet. His eyes had enlarged as his face withered, and their blue stead- 
fastness and sparkle had increase as his chronic fever mounted. His 
hair was almost endrely white. But his mouth still had its old s>veet- 
ness and its old irony, which was without bitterness. ^ 

He knew that he was not to live much longer. Last spring, he had 
felt rebellion, and sadness. But now it was autumn. Something of 
Emmi*s lofty resignation had come to him, but without its hope and 
mystic exaltation. He had no longings, no desires, no beliefs, in any 
future existence. He had lived his life, such as it had been. It was 
done. Perhaps there was a kind of immortality for those that desired 

it. He did not desire it. He had the curious nodon that one, at the end, 

had die choice of immortality, or eternal extinedon. He preferred the 
extinction. It had more dignity, something of grandeur, something 
of nobility. Man, immortal, carried his indi^ity, his 
littleness, into eternity, and that was ignominious. What had God, the 
universe, time and eternity, to tlo with *is small “md creatm^ 
endowed wiUi shamcfiilness, nakedness and whimperings and petty 

evils ? It was embarrassing to contemplate it. ^ , . . „ to 

So, silently, in himself, Baldur made his curious decision not to 

live again. He would lie down beside Egon and Emmi Stoe^el , he 
would shut his eyes, and give to eternity and the earth the di^ty 
llexti^icuL tl^r la’st pridi of his final breadi There was magmfi^ 
in knowine that one was to be part of the earth forever, bt^ong 

roots would grow through his dead flesh, and the trunk 

rise fi-om his heart. That was the only immortahty which could not 

was filled with his aneient pity for this man ^^sough^e^^-T 

tiling, and found nothing but his own to be 

tired face with dead eyes. He shivered a hide. How tern 

Franz ! When the winter came, he (Baldur) wo^d he P 

whiteness. But Franz would go on, staring at his o 

years. It was a hideous Uiing to remember. ^avel, and 

^ He heard the crunching of carriage ''^heels on the^^ 

turned his liead. Through.the larg^ smiled dUply 

see Franz’s glittering carriage at the g • the flagged 

sadly. He watched Franz’s t^l , f!!fndTrmgard.^ The sudden 

walk, as it had come on that day he had Raifur with pain, but 

tliought of Irmgard still had the power to twist Baldur with pa 
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even the pain was numb now, like tlie memory of sorrow He looked 
tentatively at his cane, made a motion to rise, sank back. He now had 
the excuse not to make even the smallest courteous effort. Fain and 
illness had their uses. They relieved one of polite hj^ocrisies. 

Dry yellow leaves ran before Franz’s heavy footsteps, like htUc 
animals fleeing. Baldur heard the hollow sound of the iron knocker, 
and he heard Hermann’s wife answering the door, and the sound ot 
her German voice in respectful inquiry. Franz replied to her in 
German. His voice was somewhat hoarser than Baldur remcmbeied, 

and slower, and hideously tired. 

Then, though he did not turn his head, he knew that Franz was 
in the room. He could feel that urgent heavy presence, but all at once 
he felt that the urgency was mechanical and forced* He said quieUy . 

Now Franz stood at his right liand, near the door. Baldur looked 
up, and their eyes met. They smiled in silence, these two who had, at 
all times, been simultaneously the profoundest friends and the most 
ruthless enemies. Franz’s yellow hair had coarsened into greyed 
streaks, and the ruddy, purple-tinged complexion, which betrayed hoth 
high blood pressure and constant psychological pressure, gave his face 
a weary and bloated look. His blue eyes, always small, were smaller 
than ever, pointed, glazed, impervious as porcelain. But Baldur saw 
that the porcelain appeared cracked and faded. Thickened lips 
advertised sensuality, avarice and brutishness, and his nose had 
thickened also between the broad high planes of his Prussian cheel«. 
It was a powerful and implacable face, and still handsome, still 
affable. Yet the very power; and. implacability had implication of 
disintegration in them, as though tliat which had inspired and sustained 
them had gone. 

Baldur saw all this, but he saw something more. He saw the 
Nvretchedness, uneasiness and unquenchable misery of the man, no 
longer hidden under the well-fed flesh as they had once been. Franz 
had built his “ strong city,” and was now locked in it, behing the “ high 
wall of his conceit.” Did he still look through the gates to see the land 
of far distances 6:0m which he had shut himself? Did a man ever 
escape from himself? 

Baldur was no sentimentalist. The pious and the enHous said tliat 
wealth did not bring happiness. This was folly. Nothing brought 
happiness to men but understanding themselves and all things as one, 
and as a whole. The possession of riches brought no less unhappiness 
than did poverty. The poor man in his tenement was no happier than 
the powerful man in his strong city. Many times, indeed, the poor 
man was much more Nvretched, much more frustrated. He did not 
even have the consolation of the powerful, that at least in one thing 
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they had attained success. It was much less blissful to sit by a cold . 
fire than a warm, even if the warm fire brought no lasting happiness 
to the heart. Sadness in a great rich room, lit with candlelight, and 
fortified by the knowledge of good bank accounts, was more endurable 
than sadness on barren land and in lightless hovels. Nor was the 
powerful man less virtuous than the disinherited. He, at least, was 
free from the misery of envy, while the disinherited must consume his 
life in hatred for those whom nature had endowed more lavishly with 


the ability to attain. 

If Franz Stoessel had attained only success and power and wealth, 
he had attained those things which are still the most sought-after by 
humankind. If he had not attained happiness, but only a kind of 
psychic frustration and despair, he was still the object of justified envy 
by those who also suffered frustration and despair, and had not even the 
consolation of the security which power and wealth can bring. He was 
no happier nor less happy than all the rest of mankind, who build their 
own private strong cities and look through the gates with hopelesmess. 
The powerless and the powerful have a common anguish m being 
born, and in striving after those things which lie outside themselves. 
Only in himself, thought Baldur, can man discover the true kingdom, 

the true freedom, the true release from fear. 

It was not Franz’s power which saddened Baldur. It was because 

Franz knew that outside his strong city lay his true inheritance, which 


he had abandoned. , ,, , , 

• Franz spoke in German : “ You look at me strangely, and he 

smiled, as though amused. “ Here I am, after all this time, and you 

°"%aldur continued to gaze at him with his quiet eyes. “ It was only 

yesterday,” he said absently. Only yesterday, that scene of 
^ A infi hatred Yet Franz could stand there and smile affably 
^"d ^e: i y, as rughlt Ld happened in another life another time 
“ Sit down! Franz,” said Baldur. “ You are getting fat, he added 


^was expe^ung you,” said Baldur in his ca^ ™.ce T^ay^^ 
Franz raised sceptical eyebrows. He said . Yes. We nave 

of things to talk about, haven’t we . penetrating eyes 

Baldur was silent. He felt Franz s narrow a p 
fixed on him. He felt F''a‘“’s sustamed miseiy and d«ol^ 
despairing hopelessness. Finally, the hopelessness was ttier 
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loathing of self, the wcai^ repudiation of living, the turning aside in 
nausea from the things which he had made for himself. 

Then he heard Franz say, in such a low voice that he could hardly 
hear it : “ I’ve looked— for Irmgard. Everywhere. Only you know 

where she is.” . 

“ Yes,” said Baldur clearly. “ I know where she is. 

“ She — is well ? She needs nothing ? She and the boy ? ” 

“ She is well. She needs nothing. Do you think I would let her 

want anything?” 

“ No. I know that.” Franz’s voice was strangely gehtle, strangely 
understanding, no longer jeering and contemptuous and full of hatred. 
Baldur said : “ And your own family ? How are they ? Sigmund 

at school writes me hardly anything. 

“ Ungrateful,” murmured Franz mechanically. Baldur said 

notliing. Then Franz, with an exhausted effort, said : “ I’ve kept 
sending you reports about the mills. You arc satisfied ? Evcr>'thing is 
as you wish ? ” 

Baldur could not help smiling. “ You know I am satisfied, because 
• I don’t care.” 

“ But you ought to know everything.” Franz waited. Baldur did 
not speak. Then Franz began to tell of his new expansion and successes. 
His voice rose strongly, but Baldur, with curiosity, heard that the 
strength was jbreed, hypocritical, though proud. He is stimulating, 
thought Baldur. But the pride is there. It is the pride of something 
he has done long ago, which doesn’t excite him now. Franz talked 
steadily for a long lime, but Baldur heard only his voice, drained, 
forced, lifeless as steel is lifeless, though strong. Finally, it was still, 
and the silence in tlic room mounted like clouds, higher and higher, 
Baldur glanced at him quickly, furtively. Franz was staring at the 
fire, his clasped hands between his knees. He had forgotten Baldur. 
He looked at the flames emptily, and Baldur saw his face, stripped, 
desolate, full of gloom and wretchedness. 

He said : ” But, Franz, all that means nothing to you, does it ? ” 
Franz still looked at tlie fire, and in a peculiar voice, as though 
speaking in a dream, he said : “ No. It means noUiing. It wasn’t 
really what I always wanted. I see that now.” He suddenly started, 
and looked at Baldur with anger, as if the other man had caught him 
naked. “ That is nonsense,” he said with violence. “ I’ve always 
gotten what I wanted ! ” 

“ But not Irmgard,” said Baldur with relentle^ness, and he smiled 
as if gloating. 

It was that gloating look, that triumphant look which Baldur could 
not disguise, which sent the flames of fury leaping into Franz’s face. 
• This miserable cripple had defeated him at the last, but never until 
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now did he fully realise what this defeat had cost him. Never until 
now Iiad he realised that it was Baldur who had stood between him 
and the only thing he had ever really wanted. It was Baldur who had 
known all the time, for yeai-s, since his marriage to Ernestine, what he 
really was, what a constant torment was in him. He felt stripped, 
exposed, humiliated and shamed forever. He had kept himself so 
hidden, even from liimself, so chained and put away in the darkness 
of forgetfulness, and now this miserable creature was showing him that 
all the time lie knew the secret place and had often looked in at it. 
He must have been laughing for years ! Laughing because he knew 
that Franz had never really wanted the things he had gotten, but had 
taken tliem because he was afraid ! It was the knowledge that Baldur 
had known always of this shameful fear that was so maddening. 
Baldur had known what a coward he was, that he had built his strong 
city to fortify himself against the world, against living, which he had 
not had the courage to face. You are a coward, said Baldur’s eyes, as 
they gazed at him. TJie builders of strong cities are always cowards. 
The builders of fortresses know that they have enemies, but the 
enemies are always themselves.' 

And then, with his rage, a cold dry sickness came to Franz, like 

giitty sand thrown on a leaping fire. It choked the fire, but it 

smouldered underneath. He thought to himself : Why should I care ? 

I am tired. Very tired. • . 1 1 

Yet he must always dissemble. He tlioughtJiis need to dissemble 

came from his pride, about which he had always been conceited. But 
it came from his terror of nakedness and revealing candour.^ His 
hypocrisy and deceit were the thin rags behind which he hid himsell 

in his fear. . , 

So now he told himself that he must not let Baldur see how tn-ed 

he was, how hopeless, how indifferent. All men became tired, their 

life like stale dry bread in their mouths, only their surface senses aware 

of living, their inner warmth withered and dead like old huit. 

Emotion and ecstasy were the things of youth ; they Passed Jike smrm 

and lightning, leaving the quiet and desolation of death behind them. 

Baldur must feel this. also. Franz glanced up furtively and 

watching him silently, with a peculiar expression. There 

thing in that look, something ol compassion, and seeing it. Franz was 

'=""H":^sa?d"in rivtdTd ";nd stifled voice : “ You have ahvays 
accused me of being a hypocrite. I never realised before what a 

^°"S^!:l''tho%"htd::tZdm would laugh lightly, and was vagudy 

Startled that Baldur’s face suddenly became grave, stern a ^ 

even evil. He saw that Baldur had gripped the arms of his chair 
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tiKhtly tliat his knuckles sprang whitely to his skin. Seeing this, some 
primitive ferocity leapt up in Franz. He spoke m German, rapidly, 

witli gathering madness : . , • j 

“ I can see everything clearly ! You always envied me. You envied 

me for what I was, knowing what I wanted, witli the ability to get it 1 
You envied me Irmgard, my cliildren, Siegfried — everything ! This is 
your revenge on me ! Why aren’t you brave enough to admit it, admit 
that you could not struggle with me face to face, but must creep up on 

me and strike me in the back?” , . . 

Baldur said nothing. His furrowed face shrivelled, dwindled, 
turned grey. But he looked at Franz diiecdy, as though seeing some- 
thing for the first time. 

And again Franz spoke : “ Most of all, you envied me my desire. 
You never really desired anything, and you hated me because you 
wanted nothing, and I wanted everything. You were always helpless, . 
because you found nothing valuable* * 

“ and you,” said Baldur, in a strange, low tone, “ you found 

something valuable in what you desired ? ” 

Franz’s mouth opened, and tlien closed, slowly, and he was silent. 

“ You were the worst hypocrite,” said Baldur, “ because you 
•deceived yourself. Perhaps you are right : perhaps I envied your self- 
deception. But I can see now tliat you deserve the greater pity, and 
perhaps the greater blame.” 

He averted his hea4* “ I have always been sorr/ for you. You s^c, I 
knew what you really wanted ; I knew cverytliing else you got, at such 
a cost of self-torment, self-hatred, effort and suffering, such exploitation 
and cruelty and remorselessness, was not what you wanted, and wasn’t 
what you really tliought was valuable. Everything else was substitu- 
tion, and a despicable one at tliat.” 

Franz laughed shortly. 

“ At least, I tried substitution. You didn’t even have the guts for 
that!” 

But Baldur felt no anger. He said quietly : “ You are right. But 
now wc are here in this room, together, looking back at our lives, and 
ahead, to what remains of them. Who hc£s gained the most, you or I ? 
Who has lost the most?” 

And there then was a prolonged silenqc in the room, and neither 
spoke. They understood each other. With passionate relief, they had 
both discarded hypocri^ and pretence, knowing that they saw each ' 
other clearly without deception. 

Then Franz said in a queer, strained voice : “ I think you have 
gained and I have lost the most?* 

He was silent for a long time, then began to speak very quietly, as 
diough thinking aloud, and feeling his way : 
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" I knew there was something wron^, quite a long time ago. — It all 
began with my mother, and her dreams. I believed h^r. A child 
always believes his parents in the beginning. It was not until later that 
I knew her dreams were silly, absurd and impossible. It was her belief 
that men could live together in herds, in peace and contentment. It 
was only tlic ‘ evil ones ’ who made this impossible. She forgot that 
man is by nature a solitary beast, a hunter, a carnivore, and such a 
beast's nature make him unfit for herd living. Only necessity, because 
of his physical weakness, has forced him into herds. His whole misery is 
because he has tried to reconcile nature with necessity. — There arc 
some of us in which the solitary is more healthy, more pronounced, 
than in others, more primitive. We must work in the framework of the 
herd, but we carry out our hunting instincts, our predatory instincts, 
in that framework. The herd suffers ” His words became in- 

audible. 

“ But you,” said Baldur softly, ” were not one of the predatory 
ones.” 

Franz looked at him, and for a moment the old hypocrisy tried to 
conceal his e.xpression. Then it was gone. 

“ No,” he said simply, “ I wasn’t one of them. I thought I was. 
But I sec now it was because I recognised the predatory instinct in men, 
and it frightened me. Even when I was a child it frightened me. I 
might have been a little more discerning than other children, perhaps. 
I began to sec that/^the human herd was not really a herd, though it 
had the appearance of one. It was really a wolf-pack, hunting. It 
hunted together, but when the hunt was over, it turned on its own 
members and tried to destroy them. I can’t tell you how much I was 

frightened ! ” ■ i • 

The old, half-forgotten terror of his childhood rose up m him. 

“And then there was my poor mother, believing that the wolf-pack 
was really a gentle herd of sheep ! I began to hate her for her foolish- 
ness, because I could feel the pack right at our heels. I knew that the 
weak were always destroyed by the pack ; the pack waited, its tongues 
lolling, its eyes full of fire— I— I was afraid,” he added, with moving 
simplicity. ” I began to tell myself that I wasn’t really a sheep— I was 
a humcr, one of the predatory ones.” His voice lost the inflections o 
the English language, and now it was the voice of a German who had 

never left his native hearth. 

I believed it. I had to believe it, because I ^ 
saw that I had to hate, and I persuaded myself that 
'fhat has always been the curse of the German, his 
strong. That is because he is afraid, and has no 
the packs that roam the rest of the world. He has n 
He believes he must hate and destroy, all in a 


so frightened. I 
ed was strength, 
ief that hatred is 
defence against 
iritual fortitude. 
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hysteria, when all the time he is only a docile herd animal threatened 
by the packs. And in his hysteria there is a great danger to all the 
rest of the'world, which won’t' let him munch with his herd — His 
very ferocity is only terror and panic.” 

He continued flatly, without emption : I began to hate my 

mother when I was very young, for she seemed silly to me, and blind. 
I began to see how the pack had hunted her, and my father, and my 
uncle, Irmgard’s father, and all the other poor creatures who believed 
that wolves were really men, and needed only a kind of St, Francis to 
lead them. Do7.cns of these poor gentle things came to our house in 
Germany, with shining eyes and with hot noble words in their mouths. 
I began to despise them. They frightened me, because I saw how 
defenceless they were against the packs, and I knew I had to leave them 
or the pack would be after me, too. I had the choice between the herd 
and the pack, and I chose the pack.” 

He sighed. He stood up and faced the fire, as if to hide his face. 

“ But the hunting never gave me any peace, or any satisfaction. I 
was driven by my fear only.— I’ve met many hunters, who really liked 
to hunt, and found fulfilment in it. Men like Ernest Barbour, Jules 
Bouchard, Jay Regan and Joseph Bryan. IVc envied them, and hated 
them. Sometimes I used to wonder if they really didn’t feel like myself 
when they were alone. But later, I knew they didn’t. They were the’ 
true wolves ; they had fulfilled themselves, and they weiv: hanov. I 
wasn’t one of them.” * ‘ ^ 


He paused, and tlien said suddenly, sharply : “ But I would do it 
over again ! I would have been just as miserable with the herd ' 

Because I would have been much more frightened ” 

‘‘And you are never frightened now ? ” asked Baldur very softly 
Franz was silent a moment. Then he said : “Yes, I am still 
righiened. I can t stop, I keep thinking that perhaps I haven’t made 
myself strong enough to keep tlie pack off. What if there is a war or a 

then ^ ? What if I lose everything, 


Franz greater strengths than money. 

■** him. and for a moment his 


Have you any of 'tiern V- you 
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graveyard, where nothing could disturb me.*’ He added : “ It was 
even more vulnerable than yours.** 

They looked at each other, as though both had called but ; and 
now there was nothing but understanding in their eyes. Involuntarily, 
they held out their hands to each other, and they met slowly, firmly, 
tightly, like the grasp of kinsmen on a lonely road in the heart of a 
strange and frightful country. 

Then, as their hands still met, Baldur smiled a little, and said : 

“ I think Irmgard would like to come home now. Yes, I am sure 
she would like to come home to you, Franz.** 


the end 
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